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'  '   NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^^tsconceptipns  having  arisen  as  to  the  line  of  proceeding 
'     fix'id  upoi  by  the  London  Anti-  Corn-Latv  Society,  No.  I., 
atidastofhe  proper  channel  of  coyiimunication  with  the 
Sotts^V.  ¥'^^  to  the  subsequent  formation  in  the  metro- 
,^,  Aii^fff^Mk-Tti^^sociatioiis,  having  the  same  general  ob- 
jects, but  prcrpm^L^  'heir  accomplishment  by  different 
means ;  the  Society  beg  to  refer  to  The  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 29th,  for  a  statement  of  their  original  institution  and 
intentions,  and  to  add,  that  no  other  means  will  be  em- 
ployed by  them,  in  their  collective  capacity,  of  influencing 
the  public  mind,  than  through  their  avowed  publications, 
and  that  communications  intended  for  them  are  exclu- 
sively to  be  addressea  to  their  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
their  Publisher. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  existence  of  a  set  of  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
supply  of  the  prime  necessary  of  life,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  regular  organ,  throug-h 
which  the  public  mind  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  infor- 
mation and  vigilance  with  regard  to  the  real  character  and 
effect  of  the  restrictions  in  question.  Abstractedly  from 
all  opinion  for  or  against  the  policy  of  the  present,  or  of 
any  other  system  of  Corn  Laws,  the  mere  fact  of  any 
such  "  momentous  meddling*,"  by  a  government,  with 
the  very  springs  of  life,  strength,  and  security  to  a  nation, 
affords  legitimate  grounds  for  the  institution  of  a  society, 
which  has  for  its  sole  object  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge on  the  first  of  social  interests — the  subsistence  of 
the  people. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  in  thus  appearing 
before  the  public,  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  they  have  united  themselves  without  reference 
to  political  opinions,  and  that  they  disclaim  having, 
as  a  body,  any  political  character  whatever.  Their 
sole  object  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a  modification 
of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  as  shall  not  only  cheapen 
tlie  poor  man's  loaf,  but  put  the  prices  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  more  on  a  level  with  those  of  his  continental 
neighbours.  For  it  matters  less  to  the  workman  of  any 
country  what  the  cost  of  living  may  be,  than  that  it 
should  not  be  greater  to  him  than  to  those  who  are  his 
competitors  in  the  market  of  the  world.  This  de- 
sirable object  the  Anti  Corn  Law  Society  propose  to 
arrive  at,  by  disseminating  those  principles  of  sound 
knowledge  which  are  so  completely  at  variance  with  the 
laws  in  question, — principles  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  from  Lord  Bacon 
downwards,  which  are  successfully  applied  to  every  trade, 
save  that  in  corn,  and  which  must  eventually  demolish 
the  monstrous^doclrine,  that  a  country  can  only  thrive  by 
raising  within  itself,  uoithout  reference  to  the  cost  of 
production,  the  means  of  its  own  subsistence.  In 
furtherance  of  the  above  object,  the  present  work  has 
been  commenced,  in  the  hope  that  by  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate reasoning,  supported  by  a  multitude  of  im- 
portant facts  and  details,  as  well  as  by  the  recorded  opi- 
nions of  the  high  authorides  alluded  to,  among  whom 
will  be  found  the  leading  statesmen  (both  whig  and  tory) 
of  the  last  and  present  generation,  those  erroneous  im- 
pressions will  be  removed,  which,  for  the  last  eighteen 
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years,  have  led  to  a  restricted  trade  in  the  first  necessary 
of  life. 

But  even  with  these  auxiliaries,  the  Society  are  fully 
aware  of  the  many  disadvantages  which  they  will  have 
to  encounter.     The  most  powerful  of  these  is,  no  doubt, 
self-interest.     Powerful  not  merely  from  the  means  which 
those  who  deem  it  to  be  their  interest  to  perpetuate  the 
Corn   Laws  have  at  comu)aud,  but  fi-om  the   zeal  with 
which  they  have  aUvays  coalesced   to  protect   their  in- 
dividual interests,    and  the    support   derived    from    the 
sanction  of  high  sounding,  and,   in  other  res])ectfi,  pa- 
triotic  names.      Nay,  more, — and  it    is  a  fact   almost 
disheartening, — those  who  alone  have  the   privilege  of 
legislating  on  this   all-important  question,  are   actually 
required  to  be  interested  parties,  tor  to  have  a  seat  even 
in  the  Commons    requires  the   individual    taking   it  to 
make  oath  that  he  is  a  landoicner.     This  fact  will   no 
doubt  have  its  due  weight  with  those  who,  without  tak- 
ing time  to  think  for  themselves,  are  satisfied  to  pin  their 
faith   on  the  assumed  wisdom   and  disinterestedness  of 
Parliament,  and  to  conclude  that,  were  the  Corn   Laws 
not  both  politic  and  just,  they  would  not   have  been  sup- 
ported  by  so    many  majorities.     Indeed   so  much    has 
been    said,  and    so    much  written  on  these   laws,  and 
so  tenaciously  have  they  been  clung  to  by  many  from 
whom   the  nation  might  have  expected,    and   certainly 
deserved  better,  that  plain,  unpretending  men,  with  good 
common  sense  alone  to  guide  them,  begin   to  imagine 
that  there  must  be  some  hidden  virtue  in  dear   bread, 
and   that   the   laws  which   lead  to   such    are   part    and 
parcel  of  our  very  existence.     Moreover,  having  been 
now  tolerated  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  present  gene- 
ration   have    grown    up    with  them     into   familiar    ac- 
quaintance,   and   are  perhaps   as    little    aware     of   the 
baneful  effect  they  have  on  the  general  strength  and  wel- 
fare  of  the    community,    as  the   unfortunate  individual, 
who,  born  blind,  is  unconscious  of  the  blessing  of  sight. 
But  those  who  remember  the  year  1815,  can  testify  that 
those  laws  may  be  said  to  have  been  passed  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  that  so  offensive  was  the  innovation,   that 
those  who  supported  them   had  their  houses  attacked 
by  the  people  ;  and  that  although  only  one  life  was  lost 
in  the  struggle,  popular  indignation  went   so  far  as  to 
compel  a  lord  chancellor  to  flee  his    house  for  safety, 
and  London  to  represent  a  garrisoned  town.      Feelings 
too  of  the    most  amiable    description    are    enlisted   in 
behalf  of  the  agriculturist,  in  whose  favour  these   laws 
were  meant  to  operate  ;  and  we  are  asked  to  say,  would 
we    be    so    hard-hearted    as    to    ruin    the    unfortunate 
farmer   and    his   family,  merely   to    have  our  own  ex- 
penditure somewhat  curtailed?     Without  feeling  bound 
to   answer  that  question,  we  promise   that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work  it  will  be  made  evident,    that   how- 
ever  beneficial    high  prices    may   be   to   the    landlord, 
they    are   not   so  to    the    farmer;    that    when   farmers 
are  ruined  it  is  from   high,  and   not  low  prices.     For 
high    prices,    which    may    fall,    lead     to    high     rents, 
which  so  long  as  seal   and  parchment  last  never   /all ; 
whereas,  with  low  prices  are  low  rents,  and  a  chance  to 
the  farmer  of  better  times.     It  is,  therefore,  very  evi- 
dent without  going  into  more  minute  particulars,  as  to 
cost  of  living,  farm  expenditure,  &c.,  (which  we  shall  do 
at  great  length  in  the  progress  of  the  work,)  that  high 
prices  are  dangerous  to  the  farmer,  and  that  in  taking 
a  lease  on  the  calculation  of  such,  he  incurs  the  same 
risk  as  if  he  had  speculated  in  corn  when  dear  ;  whereas 
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when  tal<en  at  low'prices,  it  is  ,bTit  speculating  when 
corn  is  cheap ;  and  we  need  hardly  ask,  where  is  the 
man  that  will  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  more  prudent  ? 
But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  this  reasoning  does  not 
apply  to  the  farmer  who  is  actually  on  lease,  and  that  to 
him,  low  prices  are  ruin.  Our  answer  is,  that  if  so, 
he  must,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  stand 
the  consequences  of  an  improvident  bargain,  for  an  evil 
to  the  rest  of  community  must  not  be  perpetuated  to 
save  him.  We  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  will  find  means  to  render  his  fall  lesS' 
heavy  than  he  himself  contemplates,  by  converting  his 
arable  land  into  pasture ;  whereby  the  country  will  be 
benefited  by  an  additional  quantity  of  butter,  cheese, 
beef,  nuitton,  poultry,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  now  at  ex- 
travagant prices  as  compared  vrith  their  cost  on  the  Con- 
tinent. If,  therefore,  we  import  corn,  we  shall  cease  to 
deal  with  foreigners  for  the  above  articles,  as  for  many 
others  of  agricultural  origin,  such  as  wool,  tallow,  hides, 
horns,  &c.,  of  all  which  we  now  import  to  above  the 
value  of  seven  millions  annually.  Let  not  therefore  the 
farmer  be  cast  down,  but  resolutely  convert  his  land  to 
what  it  is  best  fitted  to  grow,  by  which  means  he  will 
assuredly  get  better  through  the  term  of  his  lease,  than 
by  ploughing  and  sowing  an  ungrateful  soil ;  and  when 
his  lease  is  to  be  renewed,  he  will  agree  with  us  in  think- 
ing, that  the  cheaper  corn  is  the  better. 

In  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  high  and  low 
prices,  as  applicable  to  landlord  and  tenant,  we  are  far 
from  allowing  that  the  former  are  in  the  long  run  bene- 
ficial even  to  the  landlord  ;  and  another  of  our  endea- 
vours will  be  to  show,  that,  taking  into  account  the  con- 
sequences of  high  prices,  as  affecting  labour,  poor-rates, 
&c.,  the  landlord  is,  in  the  end,  no  great  gainer  by  them, 
if  any,  while  he  suffers  under  the  disadvantage  resulting 
from  fluctuation  of  prices,  of  having  his  income  always 
uncertain.  And  few  of  our  great  landed  proprietors  (whe- 
ther titled  or  not)  will  refuse  to  admit  that  uncertainty 
of  income  is  an  evil,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
greatly  better  off,  had  their  fathers'  wills  been  made 
according  to  the  rent  roll  of  low  prices,  rather  than 
high,  and  provision  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  awarded  in  proportion  thereto.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  heir  stands  to  his  family  in  the  same  position 
as  does  the  tenant  to  the  landlord — both  injured  by 
high  rents,  so  long  as  will  and  lease  are  held  binding  ; 
and  lawyers,  be  their  virtues  otherwise  what  they  may, 
generally  take  care  of  that. 

If,  then,  high  prices,  for  which  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests are  so  clamorous,  be  shewn  to  be  prejudicial  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  it  will  hardly,  we  apprehend, 
be  seriously  contended  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the 
labourer  —  to  him  whose  whole  outlay  throughout 
the  year  is  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  of  which 
bread,  beef,  and  beer  (however  seldom  he  may  command 
the  two  latter)  form  the  chief  articles.  But  as  the 
absurdity  of  a  doctrine  is  no  guarantee  against  its  being 
urged,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  prove,  beyond  thepossi- 
bility  of  a  doubt,  that  while  high  prices  may  be  merely 
injurious  to  the  wealthy  landlord,  and  warm  tenant,  they 
are  absolutely  destructive  to  the  poor  labourer.  And 
this,  although  the  easiest,  we  hold  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  our  task.  For  if  we  succeed  in  showing 
that  those  by  whose  daily  labour,  toil,  and  sweat,  the  soU 
of  England  is  cultivated,  are  injured,  oppressed,  and 
ruined,  by  laws  said  to  be  for  their  express  benefit,  we 
cannot  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  but  that  these  laws 
will  be  immediately  annulled  by  those  who,  in  framing 
them,  so  loudly  disclaimed  all  selfish  motives. 

We  shall  not  here  waste  time  in  dvvelHng  at 
length  on  the  beneficial  effects  that  would  result  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws 
and  a  free  trade  in  grain.  That  which  is  not  denied 
calls  not  for  proof.     We  deem  it  necessary,  however,  to 


say,  that  no  class  of  the  community  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, escape  from  feeling  the  nourishing  effects  of  an 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate 
.: — an  abundance  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
Continent,  and  at  prices  equally  moderate — at  prices, 
too,  paid  in  British  labour ;  whether  taken  in  iron, 
coal,  cotton,  woollens,  earthenware,  or  other  manu- 
factures, still  it  will  be  in  British  labour,  jj?  British 
profit.  In  that  case.  Great  Britain  would  assuredly 
become,  notwithstanding  her  enormous  debt,\the 
cheapest  country  in  the  world  ;  for,  thanks  to  her  sfcjfi 
capital,  and  industry,  almost  every  manufactured  article^ 
(of  relative  quality)  i«  already  cheaper  witHier  Aan  in 
any  other  country  in  the  vvorld.  And  with  al  fll^fides 
necessary  for  human  subsistence^^^ualV-y^heap,' whac 
country  could  stand  her  rival  ?  We  fearlessly  answer — 
None  !  Her  marine  too,  of  which  she  is  so  justly  proud, 
would  be  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  a  free  trade 
in  corn,  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  credited.  Such  a  trade 
would  give  an  impulse  to  our  mercantile  navy,  to  which, 
since  the  golden  days  of  the  transport  service,  it  has 
been  an  entire  stranger.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him 
bear  in  mind,  that  to  convey  a  single  million  of  quarters 
of  corn  requires  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  ; 
and  that,  as  the  consumption  of  this  country  is,  even 
under  its  present  disadvantages,  fully  forty-five  mil- 
lions of  quarters,  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  taking  into  account  the  increased  consump- 
tion that  would  follow  lower  prices,  and  the  diminished 
quantity  grown,  consequent  on  the  same  cause,  the  quan- 
tity required  by  this  country  from  abroad  would,  in  a 
very  few  years,  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  quarters. 
See,  then,  what  an  employment  for  our  shipping, 
besides  the  advantage  of  being  sailed  on  as  cheap 
terms  as  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Moreover,  this  country  would,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  become  the  great  granary  of  Europe,  being  the 
most  conveniently  situated  of  all  others  to  receive  the 
surplus  corn  of  the  northern  states,  whether  for  our  own 
ultimate  use,  or  to  supply  the  southern  states  when  suffer- 
ing from  bad  harvests.  What  advantages,  therefore, 
does  not  a  free  trade  in  grain  hold  out  to  the  proprietors 
of  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses! — to  a  class  of  people 
who,  although  not  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  the  agricul- 
tural sense  of  the  word,  are  surely  as  beneficially  for  the 
country  landowners,  as  those  who  so  loudly  claim  pro- 
tection for  their  barren  acres.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
and  the  ship-owners  are,  of  all  others,  the  people  who 
most  zealously  support  the  corn  monopoly  ;  and  with 
admirable  consistency  of  reasoning,  require  that  we 
should  have  bad  and  dear  timber  from  America,  instead 
of  good  and  cheap  timber  from  the  Baltic ;  thereby 
enhancing  to  the  farmer  (as  well  as  to  every  individual 
in  the  country)  the  cost  of  an  article  of  no  inconsider- 
able amount  in  the  annual  outlay  of  a  farm. 

Should  the  advantages  we  have  pointed  out  as  likely 
to  result  from  a  free  trade  in  grain  be  said  to  be  merely 
theoretic,  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  depart  from  long- 
established  usage,  in  favour  of  visionary  projects,  we 
must  crave  those  who  think  so  to  call  to  mind  that  the 
state  of  things  which  we  contend  for  is  the  original 
one,  and  that  the  departure  has  been  by  those  who 
oppose  us — that  the  laws  of  which  we  complain  were 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  and  are,  indeed,  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin  ;  that  they  were  forced  on  the  coun- 
try at  a  period  when  the  termination  of  a  protracted 
war  rendered  some  powerful  stimulant  necessary  for 
upholding  the  extravagant  war-prices.  That  stimulant 
the  corn  laws  gave,  by  making  the  poor  contribute  to 
pay  the  rich  ;  and  by  imposing  upon  the  over-wrought 
and  already  over-taxed  people  of  England  a  tax  upon 
bread. 

The  charge  of  being  theoretic  must  recoil  from  us  upon 
those  who  make  it,  when  we  proceed  to  investigate  how 
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the  laws  in  question  have  *'  worked ; "  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  eighteen  years  is  a  tolerable  period  upon 
which  to  form  a  judgment.  We  find  that  they  have 
worked  to  the  injury  of  the  landlord,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
farmers,  and  to  the  pauperism  of  the  agricultural 
labourer ; — that  these  effects  are  shown  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  rents,  abandonment  of  farms,  sales  by  the 
sheriff,  bankruptcies,  burnings,  increase  of  crime,  and 
general  demoralization  ; — and,  in  addition  to  all,  by  the 
test,  from  which  there  is  no  flinching,  of  an  enormous 
increase  of  poor-rates.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sad  picture ; 
but  we  grieve  to  say  too  true  a  one.  And  wherefore 
such  a  picture,  seeing  that  the  starvation  price  was  fixed 
high  enav^^iig^ll  conscience,  and  that,  although  some- 
what modTfied  since,  it  is  still  high  enough  to  deserre 
that  name?  Why,  simply  because  the  present  is  an 
unnatural  state  for  a  country,  and  because  no  trade  can 
prosper  unless  free.  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  no 
one  pretends  to  dispute  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  once 
flourishing  and  happy  agricultural  population  of  this 
great  country,  are  now  in  deplorable  distress,  and  that 
.some  relief  must  be  administered  forthwith*.  Yet  with 
these  broad  admissions,  the  stoutest-nerved  landlord  in 
the  kingdom  will  not  (we  venture  to  predict)  have  the 
hardihood  to  propose  in  his  place  in  Parliament  (or  out 
of  it)  that  the  cord  should  be  drawn  tighter,  either  by 
increasing  the  duty,  or  prohibiting  altogether  the  impor- 
tation of  corn.  No  ; — there  will  be  no  man  found  mad 
enough  to  do  this  ;  therefore  the  question  comes  to  be — 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Lest  no  one  should  answer  this 
question,  we  do,  by  saying, — Retrace  your  steps.  You 
are  evidently  upon  the  wrong  road,  therefore  try  back. 
You  have  got  yourselves,  gentlemen,  into  difficulties  by 
trying  experiments,  and  in  return  for  the  good  advice  you 
give  us,  we  tell  you  to  cease  to  be  visionaries — to  dismiss 
from  your  minds  the  belief  that  corn  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  laws  that  govern  all  other  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  and,  above  all,  take  heed  lest  the  patience  of  a 
starving  population  should  be  exhausted.  These  hints 
(more  especially  the  last)  we  give  you  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  friendship  ;  for  rest  assured  of  this  fact,  that 
twenty-four  millions  of  people  will  not  long  continue 
to  be  satisfied  with  food  sufficient  only  for  eighteen 
millions.  We  repeat  it,  retrace  your  steps  ;  and  as  the 
Corn  Laws  of  the  last  eighteen  years  appear  to  have 
injured  all  classes  without  benefiting  any  (and  what 
worse  feature  can  laws  of  any  kind  have  ?)  let  them 
be  abandoned  forthwith  and  without  a  murmur.  By 
repealing  them,  we  shall  get  rid  of  that  anomaly  in 
legislation,  which,  while  it  requires  us  to  subscribe  above 
eight  millions  a  year  to  feed  our  hungry  poor,  im- 
poses laws  to  make  food  dear  !  Strange  contradic- 
tion indeed,  and  such  as  will  hardly  be  credited  a 
score  of  years  hence,  as  having  emanated  from  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  British  nation  in  the  enlightened 
period  in  which  we  live,  and  from  men  who  have  placed 
in  their  hands  the  destinies  (for  weal  or  woe)  of  so  many 
millions. 

Moreover,  by  repealing  the  Corn-Laws,  we  should  be 
saved  from  the  inhuman  sight  of  our  fellow-creatures 
driven,  by  want,  to  expatriate  themselves  in  hordes  to 
foreign  countries,  in  quest  of  that  food  which,  but  for 
British  landlords,  they  might  eat  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  If  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  the  poor  emigrate  from  an  insufficiency  of  food,  or 
from  food  being  too  dear  to  be  had  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  labour,  why,  let  me  ask,  do  the  thousands  of  the 
better  classes  quit  England  for  cheap  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent ?  Why  are  so  many  places  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany  crowded  with  absentees  ?  Why  but  from 
finding  that   their  limited  incomes  go  greatly  farther 

*  This  is  only  denied  by  the  late  Report  on  Agriculture  so  far 
as  regards  labourers  mfuH  and  constant  employment. 


there  than  at  home,  and  that  they  can  there  command 
ample  subsistence  for  their  families,  even  to  every  luxury 
which  they  are  denied  here.  If,  therefore,  the  com- 
paratively rich  go  abroad  to  avoid  dear  bread,  and  its 
accompanying  extravagance  of  living,  surely  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  those  whose  chief,  if  not  almost,  sole 
expenditure  is  bread  do  the  same.  Emigration  from 
France  is  hardly  known,  and  never  from  Holland,  which 
last  is  entirely  dependant  on  foreign-grown  corn.  Why 
therefore  from  England,  which  is  not  nearly  so  densely 
peopled?  Why,  only  for  the  reason  assigned,  and  no 
other : — An  unrestricted  trade  in  corn  would  as  effec- 
tually remove  the  curse  of  over-population,  in  the 
way  it  is  said  to  exist,  as  would  a  convulsion  of  nature 
whereby  an  equal  quantity  of  fertile  land  should  be 
added  to  these  islands.  We  are  yet  far  from  jostling 
each  other.  All  we  require  is  food  at  the  same  cost  of 
labour  that  our  neighbours  have  it. 

As  we  said  at  an  early  period  of  this  article,  it  is  not 
so  much  for  cheap  bread  that  we  contend,  (the  term 
cheap  being  merely  relative,)  as  for  bread  cheap  as  our 
neighbours.  And  how,  let  us  see,  have  we  that  ?  In 
Paris  the  41b  loaf,  English  weight,  and  of  equally  good 
quality  is  4|c?.  while  in  London  it  is  8|rf,  !  And  yet 
we  are  told  by  the  magnates  of  the  land  to  go  on  as 
we  are — to  murmur  not,  but  to  be  thankful  to  that 
government  under  which  we  have  so  greatly  prospered. 
But  it  will  not  do ;  the  schoolmaster  has  been  and  is 
abroad,  and  the  people  of  England  have  become  wiser. 

We  have  thus  thrown  together  (hastily,  we  admit)  the 
arguments  which  present  themselves  most  conspicuously 
to  our  view,  and  which  we  pledge  ourselves  hereafter  to 
support  by  facts,  so  far  as  the  case  argued  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of  such  demonstration, — so  far  as  it  may  not  be 
so,  by  the  solemn  and  recorded  opinions  of  the  most 
profound  thinking  men  that  ever  committed  their  thoughts 
to  writing,  or  whose  thoughts,  when  delivered,  were 
deemed  worthy  of  being  recorded  by  others.  To  those 
who  worship  the  names  of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Burke — 
who  venerate  the  opinions  of  Adam  Smith  and  Quesnay, 
and  hold  in  respect  those  of  Malthus,  Huskisson,  and 
Ricardo — our  appeal  will  be  successful ;  and  not  less  so, 
of  course,  when  we  shew  that  the  late  Lord  Liverpool, 
who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  this  country  for  nearly 
twenty  years, — who  was  Premier  when  the  Corn  Bill  of 
1815  was  passed,  and  who  was  proverbially  hostile  to 
innovation, — declared  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  a 

RESTRICTED  TRADE  IN  CORN  COULD  NOT  LAST. 


A  Form  of  a  Petition  to  the  Upper  House,  against  any 
alterations  of  the  Corn  Laws^  S^-c.  London :  Relfe 
and  Fletcher,  1833. 

If  any  of  the  corn-protecting  and  cattle-cramming 
brotherhood  have  really  bought  the  pamphlet  thus  en- 
titled, unsuspicious  of  the  snake  in  the  grass,  we  have 
only  to  condole  with  them,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
read  it  through.  They  will  get  very  good  value  for 
their  shilling  in  the  perusal,  though  not  quite  in  the 
shape  they  might  have  looked  for.  There  is  a  dash  of 
politics  throughout  which  will  rather  restrict  our  extracts, 
which  the  laws  of  space  compel  us  to  postpone  till  our 
next  number.  We  can  do  no  more  at  present  than 
state,  that  the  heads  of  the  petition  profess  to  consist 
of  running  comments  on  the  fallacies  of  "  sundry 
malignant,  discontented,  innovating,  and  evil-disposed 
persons,  who  have  maintained,  and  do  maintain,  that 
the  Corn  Laws  are  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  that 
they  do  not  even  benefit  the  so-called  agricultural 
interest,  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  same  has  not  flou- 
rished since  their  enactment." 
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PECGLIAR  BURTHENS   ON   LAND.— PECULIAR 
PARTIALITIES  TOWARDS  IT. 

SiK  Henry  Willoughby  has  written  to  the  newspapers 
a  statement  of  the  peculiar  burthens  affecting'  the  landed 
interest,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in  corn.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  former  tone  of  the  landlords. 
Lord  Lauderdale,  in  1S26,  coolly  affirmed  that  "  the 
landed  interest  was  subjected  to  exclusive  taxation, 
amounting-  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
rent ;"  and  Mr.  Benett  improved  on  tiiis  monstrous  in- 
vention, by  declaring  that  "  all  the  taxes  together  were 
defrayed  by  the  occupiers  of  land."  AV  e  venture  to 
trump  these  round  assertions,  by  asserting  as  roundlv, 
and  more  truly,  that  all  the  taxes  together  borne  by  the 
landlords  do  not  equal  those  which  they  lay  on  the  rest 
of  the  nation  by  their  system  of  restrictions  on  trade*. 
However,  we  are  ready  to  join  in  the  strictest  examina- 
tion of  those  burthens  which  are  alleged  to  press  on  the 
cullivalion  of  land,  and  to  concede  the  utmost  measure 
of  relief  which  may  he  consistent  with  justice.  It  is 
evident  that  no  branih  of  indu.stry  ough't  ever  to  be 
loaded  with  pea/liar  burthens.  To  lay  burthens  on  one 
class,  which  are  not  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  is 
to  cast  a  direct  discouragement  on  the  industry  of  that 
class  ;  and  such  burthens  oug'ht  at  once  to  be  removed, 
if  they  exist,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  corn  laws. 

Tithe  is  one  of  the  burthens  of  this  kind,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
land.  The  burthen  of  titiie  is  at  present  made  to  fall  on 
the  consumer,  by  the  rise  which  it  effects  in  the  price  of 
all  agricultural  produce.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
free  trade  in  corn  would  undoubtedly  shift  that  burthen 
on  the  producer  of  corn  in  this  country.  Fortunately 
for  the  farmers,  it  would  also  cause  inconvenience  to  a 
majority  amongst  the  landed  proprietors :  for  a  portion 
of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  (say  one-fifth)  being  tithe- 
free,  the  effect  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  would  undoubt- 
edly be  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  corn  on  the 
tithed  lands,  and  to  encourage  it  on  the  untithed  in  the 
same  proportion.  Part  of  the  lands  subject  to  tithe 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  while  a  correspond- 
ing portion  of  tithe-free  land  would  be  brought  under 
tillage.  This  would  reduce  the  rent  of  the  owners  of 
all  property  subject  to  tithe ;  and  as  those  gentlemen 
see  this,  we  need  not  doubt  their  co-operation  in  freein"- 
British  agriculture  from  the  grievous  discouragement  of 
tithe. 

Local  rates,  of  various  kinds,  are  specified  as  bur- 
thens pressing  exclusively  on  the  land.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  admitted  without  large  exceptions.  Take  the 
most  oppressive  of  these  burthens — the  poor's  rates — and 
calculate  how  hirge  a  proportion  of  those  rates  are 
wages  under  a  fraudulent  name.  Calculate  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  tradesmen  and  other  householders 
are  assessed  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  labourers  employed 
on  the  land, — calculate  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  towns  are  oppressed  with  poor's  rates  mainly  ' 
through  the  restriction  of  their  industry  caused  by  the  I 
corn  laws.  And  as  to  rates  for  other  public  purposes, 
highways,  police,  or  improvements,   ask  the  inhabitant 

*  "  Supposing  the  total  quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  amount  to  52,000,000  quarters, 
every  shilling  that  is  added  to  its  juice  by  the  corn  laws,  is  equi- 
valent to  a  ta.K  on  corn  of  2,600,000/.,  and  estimating  the  aver- 
age rise  on  all  sorts  of  grain  at  7«.  a  quarter,  the  total  sum  will 
be  18,200,000/.  So  great  a  quantity  of  corn  is,  however,  con- 
sumed by  the  HiM-iculturists  themselves  as  food,  in  seed,  the  keep 
of  horses,  &c.,  that  not  more  than  a  half,  perhaps,  of  the  whole 
quantity  produced  is  brought  to  market.  If  we  are  nearly  right 
in  this  hypothesis,  and  in  the  previous  estimates,  it  will 'follow 
that  the  restrictions  cost  the  classes  not  engaged  in  agriculture 
no  less  than  9,100,000/.,  exclusive  of  their  oilier  pernicious  con- 
sequences."— Maccul/uclts  Diet,  of  Co  miner  i-c,  p.  390. — This  esti. 
mate  is  much  below  the  mark,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter. — Ed. 


of  towns  if  he  has  no  corresponding  burthens.  Ask,  to 
whose  benefit  roads  and  bridges  through  princely  do- 
mains are  mainly  conducive  ;  and  ask  whether  the  occu- 
pant of  many  a  middling  tenement  be  not  asses.sed 
more  sharply  than  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  public 
purposes. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  merely  to  induce  further 
inquiry  on  the  real  merits  of  this  important  question. 
Unquestionably,  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  land  can  be 
shown  to  be  more  heavily  burthened  than  other  branches 
of  industry,  the  producers  of  corn  are  entitled  to  such 
relief  as  will  ])lace  them  on  equal  ground  with  the  pro- 
ducer-s  of  commodities  of  any  other  description.  But 
burthens,  such  as  the  land  tax  for  example,  or  any  other 
charges  which  fall  mainly  on  the  rent  di  t/tfe  landlord, 
constitute  no  claim  to  relief  on  any  public  ground. 
Taxes  on  rejif,  properly  so  called,  huve  no  tendency  to 
discourage  cultivation.  As  to  the  personal  question  of 
reliefer  compensation  to  the  existing  race  of  landlords, 
for  their  possible  losses  from  free  trade,  the  plain  debtor 
and  creditor  account,  as  it  stands  between  them  and  the 
nation,  exhibiting,  on  the  one  hand,  their  payments  ol 
rates  in  their  several  counties  (chiefly  for  the  embellish- 
ment or  protection  of  their  own  property),  and,  on  the 
other,  the  tax  levied,  and  the  losses  entailed,  for  eighteen 
years  past,  on  every  description  of  manufacture  and 
labour,  by  their  system  of  corn-laws,  only  requires  to  be 
fully  drawn  out,  and  fairly  balanced,  to  settle  that  point. 

While  a  cry  is  raised  about  the  peculiar  burthens  of 
the  landed  interest,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  the 
corn-laws  are  not  the  only  instance  of  peculiar  par- 
tiality exhibited  in  its  favour.  Sir  Henry  Parnell — true 
knight !  come  forth  against  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  ! 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table  of  the  articles 
of  foreign  produce,  and  of  the  duties  to  which  they  are 
subject,  that  no  opportwiity  has  been  lost  of  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  interests  o/"  the  landowners,  by  excluding 
foreign  competition : — 

Bacon,  per  cwt.      \  .  .  . 

Bark,  per  ton  .... 

Beer,  per  32  gallons 

Butter,  per  cwt.       .... 

Bristles,  not  sorted,  per  lb.         .         . 

sorted,  do.  ... 

Cider,  per  ton  .  .  •  . 

Cheese,  per  cwt.      .... 

Copper,  per  cwt.       .... 

Cucumbers,  per  cwt.,  ad  val.       .  . 

Hay,  per  load  .... 

Hair,  Cows'  and  Oxen,  per  cwt.         . 

Hair  Powder,  per  cwt.      ... 

Hides,  per  cwt.         .... 

Hops,  per  cwt.  .... 

Hemp  Seed,  per  qr.  ... 

Hemp,  undressed     .... 

Lard,  per  cwt.  .... 

Lead,  per  ton  .... 

Madder  Roots,  per  cwt.     .  . 

Mules  and  Asses,  each      .  , 

Hoises,  each  .... 

Oil,  Iv.ipe  and  Linseed,  per  ton 

Ore,  Clipper,  per  cwt. 

Lead,  per  ton 

not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  cwt. 

Peas,  ])er  bushel        .... 

Perry,  per  ton  .... 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  .  . 

Seed.s,  Clover,  Hay,  &c.  . 

Spirits,  Foreign,  per  gallori 

Rum,  per  gallon        .... 

Tallow,  per  cwt.      .... 

Tares,  per  qxiarter  ... 

Timber,  per  load      .... 
Wheat,  \l.  5s\  per  quarter,  to  1*.,  according  as  the  price  rises 
from  6ls.  to  70s.  per  quarter. 

Barley,  13«.  \0d.,  to  1/.,  as  the  price  rises  from  32*.  to  40s. 
Oats,  lOs.  9d.,  to  1/.,  as  the  price  rises  from  24s.  to  31*. 
Beef,  Lamb,  Mutton,  Pork,  ,yheep,  Swine,  are  piioiiiiiiTru 
by  G  Geo.  IV.  c.  117. 

This  long  list  shews  with  what  great  /sal  those  who  are 
invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  of  making 
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laws,  have  used  that  power  with  the  view  of  promoting,  by 
every  practicable  means,  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
landed  property.  The  object  of  each  of  these  duties  is,  to 
keep  up  the  rent  of  land,  by  preventing  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  from  being  lowered  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce.  In  ichatever  dcfrree  the  duties  effect  this, 
they  injure  those  classes  who  live  by  industry,  because  the 
higher  price  that  is  thus  maintained  is  paid  either  out  of 
the  wages  of  labourers,  or  the  profits  of  capitalists  ;  and 
they  benefit  only  the  proprietors  of  land  and  tithes. — ParneWs 
Financial  Reform,  c.  5. 


ORIGIN  AND  EFFECTS   OF  THE   RESTRICTIVE 
SYSTEM. 


year  1792  to  1814,  that  protection  continued  the  same,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  duty,  but  was,  in  fact,  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  high  rates  of  charge  incident  to  the  late 
war,  and  particularly  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
continent  dunng  the  last  ten  years  of  that  war. 

"  The  necessary  consequence  (we  still  quote  from  the 
same  report)  of  the  trade  in  corn  having  been  virtually  open 
with  the  Continent,  and  the  importation  allowed  at  duties 
merely  nominal,  during  this  period  of  forty  years,  has  been, 
that  the  general  price  at  the  shipping  ports  on  the  Continent 
has  not,  upon  an  average,  been  materially  lower  than  the 
price  in  England,  except  to  the  amount  of  the  charges  to  be 
incurred  in  bringing  the  foreign  corn  to  the  markets  of  this 
country.  The  price,  at  a  distance  from  those  shipping  ports, 
and  in  the  districts  which  have  not  the  benefit  of  good  roads 
or  internal  navigation,  it  is  true,  has  been  much  lower,  but 


The   repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  always  predicted    by    this  difference  was  absorbed  in  the  expense  and  risk  of 
opponents  of  reform  in  Parliament,  as  one  of  the  terrible    transporting  it  from  those  districts 


things  which  would  follow  the  passing-  of  that  measure. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  corn  laws,  like  the 
tithes,  and  the  close  boroughs,  had,  for  ages  back,  been 
reckoned  a  main  prop  of  the  constitution.  Who  would 
suppose  that  tlie  system  of  excluding'  foreign  corn  from 
our  markets  was  a  quite  recent  experiment,  and  a  most 
decided  failure? 

That  such  is  tlie  case,  however,  and  that  during  more 
than  forty  years  previous  to  the  year  1815,  the  corn 
trade  had  been  virtually  free,  or  (during  the  war)  re- 
stricted by  other  causes  than  by  acts  of  parliament,  any 
man  may  learn  who  will  trace  the  corn  laws  back  to 
their  origin.  In  1773,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which 
foreign  wheat  was  allowed  to  be  imported,  on  paying  a 
nominal  duty  of  Qd.  whenever  the  home  price  was  at  or 
above  4S.9.  a  quarter.  It  had  previously  been  the  prac- 
tice to  encourage  the  exportation  of  English  corn  to  the 
continent  by  bounties — a  practice  on  which  we  may 
have  to  speak  on  some  future  occasion.  But  about  the 
year  1773,  the  great  increase  of  population  in  this 
country,  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  produced  an  increased  demand 
for  corn  in  the  home  market,  so  that  instead  of  ex- 
porting, we  began  to  import  largely  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  above-mentioned  Act  of  1773  gave  a  great 
degree  of  freedom  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
which,  in  consequence,  increased  immensely,  and  cer- 
tainly kept  prices  from  rising  so  as  to  swell  the  rent  of 
English  landlords.  But  if  any  example  were  wanting 
to  prove  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer  depend  on  very 
different  causes  from  those  which  produce  extravagant 
rents  to  the  landlord,  such  proof  would  be  afforded  by 
the  state  of  the  country  in  those  years  during  which  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
increase  of  the  manufacturing  population  and  the  import 
of  corn,  and  more  acres  of  land  were  inclosed,  and  more 
improvements  made  in  their  culture  than  under  the 
system  of  duties  and  bounties  in  the  whole  preceding  part 
of  the  century.  The  practical  operation  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  was  regulated 
from  1773  to  1815  (during  which  period,  however,  the 
scale  at  which  the  different  rates  of  duty  commenced  had 
more  than  once  been  raised)  is  stated  as  follows,  in  the 
valuable  Report  on  the  state  of  Agricidture  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821  : — 

"That  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1814,  —  during 
which  period  the  total  imports  of  corn  have  greatly  exceeded 
the  total  exports,  the  former  amounting  to  39,430,189  quar- 
ters, and  the  latter  to  5.801,440  quarters, — the  ports  have 
been  constantly  open,  and  the  trade  free,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  duty  merely  nominal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
intervals  when  the  high  duty  was  demandable : — that  from 
tiio  year  1773  to  1792,  (with  the  exception  of  the  years  of 
the  American  war,  in  which  freights  and  insurance  might  be 
somewhat  increased,)  the  only  advantages  of  protection 
which  the  British  grower  had  over  the  foreigner,  v.-as  in  the 
amount  of  this  nominal  duty,  together  with  the  ordinary 


This  approach  to  freedom  of  trade,  so  far  as  regards 
legal  restrictions,  was  effectually  stopped  by  the  Corn  Bill 
of  1815.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  motives  of  the  landlords 
tor  tiiat  fatal  measure — a  measm-e  which  deserves  the 
name  of  "  visionary  experiment"  much  better  than  the 
"  theories  "  of  "  political  economists."  The  fall  of  Napo- 
leon had  removed  all  obstacles  to  importation,  and  the 
landlords  apprehended  that,  unless  they  passed  a  new 
corn  law,  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  corn  would 
be  imported,  the  poor  soils  which  had  been  brought 
under  tillage  during  the  high  prices  would  be  again 
thrown  into  pasturage,  and  that  rents  would  in  conse- 
quence be  reduced.  The  memorable  Corn  Bill  of  1815, 
after  vigorous  opposition  by  the  organs  of  every  class  in 
the  country,  not  directly  connected  with  the  owners  or  oc- 
cupiers of  land,  was  introduced  and  passed  into  a  law  (55 
Geo.  III.  c.  26).  According  to  this  Act,  all  sorts  of  foreign 
corn,  meal,  or  flour,  might  be  imported  at  all  times  free 
of  duty  into  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to 
be  warehoused.  But  foreign  corn  was  not  permitted  to  be 
imported  for  home  consumption,  except  when  the  average 
prices  of  the  several  sorts  of  British  corn  were  as  follows: 
viz.,  wheat  SOs.  per  quarter;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  53?.  ; 
barley,  bear  or  bigg,  40s.  ;  and  oats,  26?.  :  and  all  im- 
portation of  corn  from  any  of  the  British  plantations  in 
North  America  forbidden,  except  when  the  average  home 
prices  were  at  or  under — wheat,  Qls.  per  quarter ;  rye, 
peas,  and  beans,  44.s\  ;  barley,  bear  or  bigg,  33?.  ;  and 
oats,  22s. 

The  law  of  1815  was  the  grand  triumph  of  that  de- 
scription of  practical  wisdom  which  stoutly  shuts  its  eyes 
to  all  theory.  The  landowners  were  convinced  they 
need  only  exclude  their  foreign  rivals,  in  order  to  keep 
prices  steady  at  SOs.  a  quarter.  But  the  prospect  of 
fluctuations  from  a  source  which  lay  at  their  own  doors 
was  an  object  which  escaped  them  in  their  horror  of  all 
theory.  It  did,  however,  so  happen,  that  after  five  years 
of  fluctuation  more  ruinous  to  the  farmer,  and  remotely 
to  the  landlord,  than  any  which  had  preceded  the  adop 
tion  of  their  grand  panacea,  the  price  of  wheat  was  SSt. 
2d.,  instead  of  80s.,  on  which  the  landlords  reckoned  as 
the  minijnum,  under  the  reign  of  the  Corn  Law.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  thus  described  the  condition  of  tlie  cul- 
tivator : — 

'  Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  which  affects,  so  far  as 
legislative  interference  can  affect,  the  important  interests 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  by  the  ninne- 
rous  petitions  presented  in  this  session,  your  Committee 
proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inquire  into  the  allegu;- 
tions  of  those  petitions.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  they 
have  to  commence  their  Report  by  stating  that,  in  tiiei?: 
judgment,  the  complaints  of  the  petitioners  are  founded  in 
fact,  so  far  as  they  represent  that,  at  the  present  price  of 
corn,  the  returns  to  the  occupier  of  an  arable  farm,  after  al- 
lowing for  the  interest  of  his  investment,  are  by  no  means 
.       .,  .,     adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings,  of  which  a  consider- 

expense  of  peace  freights,  and  other  charges  of  conveyance    able  portion  can  be  paid  only  out  of  the  capitals,   and  not 
in  bruigmg  the  foreign  grain  to  market;  and  that  from  the  I  frora  the  profits  of  the  tenantvy.' 
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In  1826  an  incident  occurred  which  placed  in  the 
most  stviftinn^  light  the  absurdity  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. Owing  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  during  the 
summer  of  1S26,  there  was  every  prospect  that  there 
would  be  a  great  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  that  year  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  that 
might  have  taken  place,  had  importation  been  prevented 
until  the  season  \yas  too  far  advanced  for  bringing  sup- 
plies from  the  great  corn-markets  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
his  Majesty  was  authorized  lo  admit  500,000  quarters 
of  foreign  wheat,  on  payment  of  such  duties  as  the  order 
in  council  for  its  importation  should  declare.  And  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  crops  of  oats,  peas,  &c.,  were 
greatly  below  an  average,  ministers  issued  an  order  in 
council,  on  their  own  responsibility,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, authorizing  the  immediate  importation  of  oats, 
on  payment  of  a  duty  of  2s.  2d.  a  boll ;  and  of  rye, 
peas,  and  beans,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  3s,  6d.  a 
quarter.  Ministers  obtained  an  indemnity  for  this  order, 
on  the  subsequent  meeting  of  parliament. 

We  shall  i^robably  have  leisure,  before  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  present  law  *,  to  enter  somewhat  at  length 
into  its  positive  and  comparative  merits.  The  main 
point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  this  law,  like  those  which 
preceded  it,  has,  for  its  object,  to  limit  the  subsistence 
OF  THE  PEOPLK.  The  language  of  a  protest  of  ten  truly 
noble  peers,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Lord  Grenville, 
against  the  law  of  1815,  applies,  without  variation,  to 
that  of  1828:  "  To  compd  the  consumer  to  purchase 
corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  imported  from 
abroad  is  the  immediate  'practical  effect  of  this  law.  In 
this  nay  alone  can  it  operate."  That  the  present  law 
aims  to  produce  this  effect  to  a  less  degree,  that  it  aims 
at  it  by  a  scale  of  duties  instead  of  by  direct  exclusion, 
makes  no  alteration  in  tlie  radical  vice  of  its  principle. 
That  principle — it  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often — is  to 

limit  THE  SUPPLY  OF  FOOD  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE 

PROFITABLE  FIELD  FOR  THEIR  LABOUR;  and  this  in  a 
country  in  which  the  population  is  daily  outgrowing 
its  sources  of  subsistence,  and  in  which  the  supply  of 
able-bodied  labourers  already  exceeds  the  demand  at 
home  tor  their  services. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  business.  We 
have  often  been  told  by  the  landed  gentry,  that  if 
we  would  only  protect  their  monopoly,  they  would 
employ  our  labour.  We  have  been  told,  that  if  we 
would  only  pay  a  remunei'ating  price  for  their  pro- 
duce, (that  is  to  say,  twice  as  much  as  its  value,)  they 
would  be  the  best  customers  for  our  manufactures,  &c.  &c. 
But  what  do  they  tell  us  now,  having  stinted  our  food 
for  eighteen  years  ?  Do  they  tell  us  that  improved  agri- 
cultural processes  will  enable  them  to  provide  increased 
supplies  for  increased  consumption?  Do  they  tell  us 
that  the  wealth  derived  from  monopoly  will  make  them 
better  customers  than  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  ? 
No;  they  tell  us  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  yearly 
diminishing,  and  in  the  same  breath  dissuade  us  from 
looking  abroad  for  sources  of  sustenance  !  They  tell  us 
that  monopoly  has  made  bankrupts  of  them,  while  they 
still  forbid  us  from  carrying  our  wares  to  solvent  cus- 
tomers !  This  is  no  distortion  of  fact,  or  exaggeration 
of  malice.  Listen  to  the  language  of  the  last  Report 
on  Agriculture : — 

"The  Committee  of  1821  assumed  what  they  believed 
to  be  then  true,  that  the  annual  produce  of  corn,  the  growth 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  was,  upon  an  average  crop,  about 
equal  to  the  annual  consumption.  Your  Committee,  on  the 
contrary,  is  satisfied  by  the  strongest  concurrent  testimony 

*  An  Act  passed  in  1828  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  60)  is  that  by  wnich 
the  corn  trade  is  now  regulated.  By  this  Act  a  graduated  scale 
of  duties  on  foreign  corn  was  established  ;  the  duty  being.  23s.  8d: 
when  the  home  price  was  C4s.  the  imperial  quarter ;  16s.  8d. 
when  it  was  GOs.,  and  Is.  whea  it  was  at  or  above  73s. — Maccul- 
iocWs Dictionary,  p.  383. 


from  different  pai'ts  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  occupiers 
of  inferior  soils,  especially  of  heavy  clay  land,  have  of  late 
expended  less  capital  and  labour  in  their  cultivation.  This 
neglect,  arising  from  low  profit  and  prices  inadequate  to  the 
cost  of  production,  combined  with  a  series  of  wet  seasons, 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  land  of  this  description,  has 
caused  a  diminution  in  the  gross  amount  of  produce  ; 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
together  with  a  system  of  overcropping,  has  impaired  the 
productive  power  of  these  inferior  soils  ;  and  in  some  cases, 
where  the  poor-rate  is  heavy,  their  cultivation  has  been  en- 
tirely abandoned.  Moreover,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  these  clay  lands  are,  in  many  instances,  proved 
to  be  ancient  corn  land,  on  which  wheat  has  been  grown 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  a 
remarkable  instance  was  adduced,  where  rent  and  poor- 
rate  together  amounted  now  to  the  same  charges  per  acre  as 
before  the  war  of  1792;  but  these  duties  had  changed 
places — the  Qs.  an  acre,  which  was  rent  in  1792,  is  now 
poor-rate ;  the  4*.  per  acre,  which  was  the  poor-rate  then,  is 
now  the  rent*." 

We  remarked  above,  that  the  landlords,  while  they 
saw  the  danger  of  low  prices  from  foreign  competition, 
were  blind  to  the  same  danger  from  causes  much  nearer 
their  own  doors.  Of  these  causes,  the  chief  is  the  excess 
of  home  production,  which  takes  place  at  every  abundant 
harvest.  "  Excess  of  production  T^  chuckles  the  restric- 
tionist.  "  If  there  is  ever  an  excess  of  production,  far 
more  if  that  excess  occurs  whenever  the  harvest  reaches 
more  than  average  fruitfulness,  what  becomes  of  your 
clamour  about  the  stinted  supply  of  food  ?" 

Softly,  good  restrictionist  1  our  clamour  is  well- 
founded,  yet  the  frequent  excess  of  production  unde- 
niable. For  what  does  excess  q/*proc?«c<zon  mean  ?  Not 
superabundance  of  produce,  relatively  to  the  number  of 
mouths  wanting  to  be  fed.  In  this  sense,  no  excess  of 
production  ever  takes  place  in  England  ;  for  there  is  no 
year  in  which  those  who  are  fed  on  potatoes  would  not 
be  glad  of  wheat,  and  in  which  those  who  are  half  fed 
on  wheat  would  not  be  glad  of  a  bellyful.  Excess  of 
production  means,  that  more  is  produced  than  can  find 
buyers,  at  a  price  sxifficiently  high  to  pay  the  cost  of  its 
production.  *'  So  much  the  better !"  exclaims  the  mode 
philanthropist.  "  The  price  will  fall,  and  the  poor  will 
have  bread."  Not  so  fast,  philanthropist  !•  Even  if  the 
price  falls  low  enough  to  let  the  poor  have  bread  for 
one  year,  the  corn-grower  will  hardly  continue  to  grow 
corn  at  a  loss,  with  the  charitable  design  of  feeding  the 
poor  out  of  his  own  pocket.  It  is  thus  that  an  excess 
of  production,  ruinous  to  the  farmers,  is  certain  to  be 
followed  by  a  deficiency,  which  starves  the  consumers. 
And  it  is  thus  that  the  diminution  of  produce,  described 
in  the  above  report,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  an 
increasing  want  of  food  by  the  people.  The  farmers 
cannot  give  the  people  food  without  payment,  and  the 
people  cannot  pay  the  price  required  to  remunerate  the 
farmers. 

This  is  not  all.  What  we  call  low  prices  in  England 
are  high  prices,  compared  to  those  of  any  part  of  the 
continent.  As  long  as  we  shall  grow  corn  on  lands 
which  will  not  repay  tillage,  except  by  fetching  a  higher 
price  than  exists  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  the  British 
farmer  never  can  obtain  relief  by  exporting  his  surplus. 
Every  abundant  harvest  must  cause  a  ruinous  glut  in 
the  home  market,  and  while  the  farmer  breaks  on  his 
landlords'  hands,  because  he  cannot  sell  at  a  profit. 
Swing  sets  fire  to  his  stacks  because  he  is  starving  amidst 
excess  of  production  ! 

One  merit  is,  however,  claimed  for  the  present  law  by 
its  advocates.  It  obviates  fluctuation  of  price  with 
more  success  than  the  former  enactments.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, to  obviate  fluctuation  of  price  is  a  point  gained. 
But  there  are  two  ways  of  obviating  fluctuation  of 
price.     One  is  by  establishing  a  free  trade  with  the  Con- 

*  Report  from  Select  Comrjiittee  oa  Agriculture,  1833. 
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tinent,  so  that  excess  of  production  here  should  balance 
deficiency  elsewhere;  and  vice  versa.  The  other  is, 
that  which  is  compassed  by  the  present  restrictive  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  it  succeeds  in  its  object.  If  fluctuation  is 
lessened,  it  is  by  discouraging-  supply.  The  merchant 
is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible  from  importing  corn 
by  a  varying  scale  of  duties,  which  renders  it  impossible 
for  him  to  foresee  the  result  of  any  speculation  ;  and  the 
farmer  is  depressed  by  the  operation  of  the  same  scale 
to  an  uniformly  ruinous  lowness  of  profits,  (See 
Mr.  Escott's  speech  in  another  part  of  our  publication.) 
Thus,  if  the  present  law  prevents  fluctuation,  it  is  as  a 
stunning  blow  prevents  struggles.  But  we  would  not 
rob  the  restrictionists  of  their  one  poor  little  argument. 
There  is  something  so  modest  in  the  claim  of  one  | 
redeeming  merit,  for  a  system  which  only  stints  the 
food  and  lames  the  industry  of  an  empire,  that  we  can- 
not find  it  in  our  hearts  to  contest  with  them  their  last 
topic.  Let  us  admit  their  humble  plea; — let  us  yield 
their  solitary  position  : — 

And  leave  the  corn  law's  name  to  other  timeSj 
Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes. 


EXTRACTS. 

Comparative  Prices  of  Wheat  in  France  and 
England. — The  highest  price  of  wheaten  flour  of  the  first 
quality  at  Paris  is  4Gf.  the  159  kilogrammes,  which  answers 
to  1/.  9*.  the  English  sack  of  28Ulb. ;  and  the  highest  price 
of  wheaten  flour  of  the  first  quality  in  London  is  2l.  1 0*.. 
the  sack.  It  therefore  appears  that  flour  is  72  2-5ths  per 
cent,  dearer  in  London  than  at  Paris,  and  that  with  the  sum 
of  21.  lOs.  a  man  may  buy  4831b.  of  fine  flour  at  Paris, 
whereas,  with  the  same  sum  he  can  only  buy  2801b.  in 
London. 

The  price  of  wheaten  bread  of  the  first  quality  at  Paris  is 
11  sous  per  4lb.  French  weight,  which  is  less  than  4|c?.  for 
the  loaf  of  4lb.  English  weight.  The  price  of  bread  of  the 
second  qviality  is  8  sous  per  lb.  French  weight,  which  is  less 
than  3^a.  the  loaf  of  4lb.  English  weight. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  things  in  other  parts  of 
France : — 

At  Cognac,  the  mean  price  of  wheat  is  14f.  31c.  the  hec- 
tolitre, which  answers  to  1/.  12s.  9c?.  the  quarter  of  eight 
bushels  imperial  measure. 

At  Chalons-sur-Saone,  the  following  are  the  prices  of 
wheat : — First  quality,  lOf.  40c. ;  second  quality,  15f.  60c.  ; 
third  quality,  14  f  80c.,  which  gives  a  mean  price  of  15f  60c. 
the  hectolitre,  and  which  answers  to  1^.  15s.  9rf.  the  quarter 
of  eight  bushels  imperial  measure. 

At  Bordeaux,  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality  is 
17f.  to  1  7f.  50c.,  and  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  second  quality 
is  16f.  to  16f  50c.,  which  gives  a  mean  price  of  ]6f.  75c.  the 
hectolitre,  and  which  is  equal  to  1^.  18*.  4d.  the  quarter  of 
eight  bushels  imperial  measure.  The  price  of  wheaten  flour 
of  the  first  quality  is  15f.  75c.  to  16f.  the  50  kilogrammes, 
which  is  from  1/.  lis.  Gd.  to  1/.  12*.  the  English  sack  of 
2801b. 

At  Chartres,  the  following  are  the  prices  of  wheat : — 
First  quality,  15f.  50c.;  second  quality,  14f  50c. ;  third 
quality,  13f.  50c.,  which  gives  a  mean  price  of  14f  50c.  the 
Hectolitre,  and  which  answers  to  1/.  13s.  3d.  the  quarter  of 
eight  bushels  imperial  measure. 

At  Nantes,  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality  is  23f. 
per  14  hectoliti'e,  which  answers  to  1/.  15s.  2d.  the  quarter 
of  eight  bushels  imperial  measure. 

At  Chalons-sur-Marne,  the  price  of  wheat  is  18f.  to  19f 
50c.  per  1^  hectolitre,  Avhich  is  from  ll.  7s.  (id.  to  1/.  8s.  Gd. 
the  quarter  of  eight  bushels  imperial  measure. 

At  Toulouse,  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality  is  16f. 
to  16f.  50c.  per  hectolitre,  which  is  from  1^.  16s.  6d.  to 
1/.  18s.  5rf.  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels  imperial  measure. 

At  Cambray,  the  price  of  wheat  ranges  from  llf  to  14f 
50c.  the  hectoUtre,  which  is  from  1/.  5s.  2d.  to  1/.  13s.  dd. 
the  quarter  of  eight  bushels  imperial  measure.  The  price 
of  wheaten  flour  of  the  first  quality  is  25f  the  101  kilo- 
grammes, which  answers  to  U.  4s.  9d.  the  English  sack  of 
2801b.,  and  the  price  of  wheaten  flour  of  the  second  quality 
«  22f.  the  101  kilogrammes,  which  answers  to  1/.  Is.  9d.  the 
English  sack  of  2'80lb. ;    and  the  price  of  wheaten  flour  in 


London  being  2l.  10s.  the  sack,  it  follows  that  flour  is  102 
per  cent,  dearer  in  London  than  at  Cambray. — Times,  27th 
Dec.  1833. 

Corn  Laws  Destructive  to  Manufactures. 

(Evidence  of  John  Marshall,  Esq.  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on   Manufactiires,  Commerce,  and  Shipping.) 

2572.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  corn 
laws  upon  trade  generally,  and  more  particailarly  on  your 
own  trade  ? — The  effect  of  the  corn  laws  is  to  restrict  our 
export  trade,  from  the  want  of  any  returns  being  made,  in 
the  articles  toe  can  consume — the  great  article  of  consump- 
tion, viz. —  food,  being  debarred  from  importation.  Our 
manufactures  are  exported  in  larger  quantities  than  what 
can  be  returned  readily  ;  and  the  want  of  returns  is  a  great 
obstruction  to  the  export  of  our  manufactures. 

(Evidence  o/Mr.  W.  R.  Greo,  before  Select  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Shipping.) 

11380.  Will  you  state  the  localities  of  the  mills  on  the 
continent  which  you  personally  examined? — Those  that  I 
personally  examined  are  confined  to  Austria  and  Hungary 
and  Naples:  those  respecting  which  I  procured  minute 
information  from  other  individuals  ai'C  in  Switzerland,  the 
Tyi'ol,  and  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

11381.  Do  you  mean  the  information  you  give  to  apply 
generally  to  mills  in  all  those  localities? — Yes.  With 
respect  to  the  new  macbineiy,!  can  state  a  remarkable  fact ; 
that  a  new  machine  lately  came  from  America,  known  by  the 
name  of  Darnforth's  Throstle,  which,  when  I  left  England, 
was  only  just  beginning  to  be  known,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
twenty  of  them  had  been  put  up  in  England  ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  mill  of  Baron  Bouton,  almost  forty  miles  from 
Vienna,  there  was  that  machine  actually  going  there,  and  I 
brought  home  some  of  the  yarn  which  it  made,  which  was 
nearly  equal  to  our  own ;  and  he  made  it,  not  from  having 
seen  the  machine,  but  from  having  heard  of  the  principle. 
This  shows  that  they  are  not  men  to  be  despised  in  the  race 
of  competition. 

11382.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  rate  of  wages  in 
those  diflferent  continental  states  as  compared  with  this 
country  ? — From  a  half  to  one-third  lower.  I  can  give  the 
averages  of  the  wages  in  the  cotton-mills  in  almost  all  those 
different  countries.  The  highest  of  them  is  France,  of 
which  1  know  less  than  any  other ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  the  average  is  5s.  8rf.  of  all  the  hands  employed. 

11385.  Do  you  include  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes  in  that  average  ? — Yes.  In  France  the  average  is 
5s.  %d. ;  in  Switzerland,  4s.  bd. ;  in  Austria,  4s. ;  in  the 
Tyrol,  3s.  9c?. ;  in  Saxony,  3s.  Gd. ;  in  parts  of  Prussia, 
(at  Bonne,)  2s.  Gd.  ;  and  their  bread  is  a  halfpenny  a  pound, 
and  meat  3d.  a  pound. 

11386.  Have  you  got  the  average  of  Naples? — I  have 
not,  but  I  tooic  the  wages  of  thi-ee  or  four  of  the  different 
hands.  The  carders  there  are  paid  4s.  3d.  a  week,  and  the 
piecers  2s.  Gd.,  the  spinners  6s.,  where  ours  are  paid  28*., 
and  the  rovers  2s.  2d.,  where  ours  are  paid  7s. 

11387.  Can  you  state  the  hours  per  week  which  the 
people  are  on  the  average  employed  in  those  mills  ? — In 
France  it  is  from  72  in  the  north  of  France,  to  S4  in 
Alsace  ;  in  Prassia  from  72  to  90  ;  in  Switzerland  from 
78  to  84  (the  average  there  is  80)  ;  in  Austria  from  72  to 
80  ;  they  often  work  as  high  as  84  ;  in  the  Tyrol  80  :  in 
Saxony  72  ;  in  Baden  84  ;  and  in  the  IMienish  provinces 
of  Prussia  sometimes  94. 

11388.  Are  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  lower  at 
those  places  than  in  this  country  ? — They  are,  very  consi- 
derably. In  Baden  the  best  meat  is  2\d.  a  pound,  and  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  it  is  3d.,  and  potatoes  are 
the  eighth  of  a  penny  a  pound,  and  bread  a  halfpenny  a 
pound. 

11389.  Are  there  cotton  manufactories  at  Baden? — 
There  are. 

11390.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  employed  in 
these  Continental  mills,  such  of  them  as  you  have  visited, 
in  their  physical  condition,  and  their  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as  compared  with  similar 
classes  of  work-people  employed  in  our  own  mills  ? — It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  what  we 
consider  the  necessaries  of  life  they  do  not  consider  so.  I 
should  say  their  condition  is  fully  as  comfortable  as  that  of 
the  operatives  in  this  country. 

11391.  Do  you  mean  in  relation  to  the  other  classes  in 
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that  coiihtry,  or  in  absolute  comparison  with  the  working 
classes  in  this  country  ? — I  mean  in  absolute  comparison 
with  this  country  ;  but,  compared  with  other  classes  in 
their  own  country,  they  are  much  better  off,  and  I  consider 
the  persons  employed  in  cotton  manufactures  in  England 
are  superior  to  other  classes  in  this  country. 

113'J2.  Is  there  more  butcher's  meat  consumed  abroad 
or  here  by  those  operatives  ? — I  think  pretty  much  the 
same. 

11393.  Will  the  5*.  8d.,  which  you  say  is  the  average  of 
mill  hands  in  France,  purchase  more  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  than  the  10s.  paid  in  Manchester  Mill  purchase  there  ? 
— I  should  think  very  much  the  same. 

11394.  Is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  extending  on  the 
Continent  ? — It  is,  very  rapidly,  in  many  places.  In  France 
it  is  extending,  and  at  this  time  they  have  an  excellent 
trade  there.  In  Switzerland  it  is  extending  ;  in  the  Tyrol, 
in  Austria,  in  Sa.xony,  I  believe  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  near  Elberfeldt,  and  in  Prussia. 

11395.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  ratio  of  increase 
going  on  on  the  Continent  is  greater  or  less  than  the  ratio 
of  increase  going  on  in  this  country  ? — With  reference  to 
the  aggregate,  I  cannot  speak  ;  with  regard  to  France,  I 
can  state  that  from  the  year  1812  to  the  year  1826,  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  France  was  310  percent.,  and  in  Eng- 
land only  270.  France,  therefore,  increased  40  per  cent, 
more  rapidly  than  England  during  those  14  years. 

11401.  You  have  said  that  the  price  of  bread  is  mate- 
rially lower  in  the  manufacturing  districts  on  the  Continent, 
than  it  is  here  ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  any  change  in  the 
corn  laws,  by  which  the  price  of  corn  would  be  reduced, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  condition  of  the  master  manufac- 
turers in  this  country,  and  to  the  workpeople  dependent 
upon  them  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  that 
ultimately  we  must  come  to  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

1 1402.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  that  would  have 
upon  the  home  demand? — Yes,  I  have;  but  the  home 
demand  is  trifiing,  compared  with  the  foreign. 

11403.  What  is  the  proportion  ?— About  one-fourth; 
some  reckon  it  as  much  as  one-third ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  a  higher  estimate  than  that. 

11404.  That  is,  one-third  of  the  cotton  manufactured  in 
the  country  is  consumed  at  home,  and  the  remainder  is 
exported  ? — Yes. 

11566.  Do  you  see  any  chance  of  the  cotton  trade  going 
on  to  the  full  extent  it  has  done  during  the  last  and  the 
present  year,  unless  a  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  price 
of  labour  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  so  as  to  enable  the  labourers  to  live  at  a  cheaper 
rate? — I  have  very  little  doubt,  that  after  all  these  attempts 
at  legislative  interference  shall  be  found  utterly  unavailing, 
that  we  shall  then  be  left  at  liberty,  and  we  shall  not  work 
much  more  than  1 2  hours  a  day ;  and  working  1 2  hours 
a  day,  it  is  equally  clear  to  me,  that  as  long  as  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  the  taxes  remain  in  their  present  state,  we 
cannot  permanently  compete  with  foreign  coimtries  ;  but 
our  trade  will  not  be  ruined,  because  new  markets  will  be 
constantly  opening  to  us  ;  but  foreigners  will  be  helping  to 
supply  those  markets,  and  being  able  to  supply  thern 
cheaper,  there  will  be  a  stimulus  to  them  to  extend  faster 
than  us ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
must  bring  about  either  a  great  reduction  in  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  in  this  country,  or  else  a  very  great  contraction 
of  the  trade,  and  a  consequent  degree  of  distress,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  great  dismay,  from  the 
examples  we  have  had  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale. 

11567.  Then  an  assimilation  of  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  prices  in 
foreign  countries,  must  take  place  in  order  to  secure  the 
permanency  of  the  cotton-manufacture? — Certainly. 

Effect  of  the  Corn  L.wvs  on  Farmers  in  parti- 
cular.— The  following  opinion,  delivered  by  Mr.  Escott  at 
the  annual  dinner  and  cattle-show  of  the  Taunton  Agri- 
cultural Association,  is  worthy  of  notice  by  the  agriculturists. 
Mr.  Escott  is  one  of  their  professing  friends,  and  he  said  of 
the  present  corn  laws — "  There  was  one  particular  in  which 
the  present  law  militated  against  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
not  in  favour  of,  but  directly  against  the  British  grower, 
which  he  thought  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  he  meant  the 
manner  in  which  the  graduated  scale  of  iluctuating  duties 
tended  to  keep  corn  at  one  price  in  all  seasons.  (Hear.) 
He  knew  this  was  a  grand  object  of  the  framers  of  the  bill, 
and  he  believed  in  their  good  intentions ;  but  they  might 


have  failed  for  all  that ;  and  this  was  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness. The  question  was,  what  effect  were  these  regulations 
likely  to  have  on  the  growers  of  corn,  which  prevent  the 
price  from  rising  as  well  as  falling  according  to  the  supply 
and  the  demand  ?  He  remembered  to  have  read  that  there 
were  formerly  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
he  believed  that  there  still  existed  in  some  of  the  Papal 
States  of  Italy,  laws  which  obliged  those  States  to  furnish 
corn  for  the  city  of  Rome  at  a  certain  fixed  price.  Now, 
what  was  the  consequence  of  these  laws?  Why,  that,  while 
corn  was  plenty  enough  for  a  time  at  Rome,  these  tributary 
States  were  impoverished  and  ruined.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Their  cultivators  were  deprived  in  bad  seasons  of  that  in- 
crease of  price  which  could  alone  compensate  them  for  a 
deficient  crop.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Such  an  assembly  as 
that  best  knew  whether  one  effect  of  the  present  law  was  to 
say,  '  You  shall  furnish  corn  at  6s.  Q,d.  a  bushel.'  He  only 
expressed  his  fears  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  must  cripple 
those  who  went  to  market,  and  that  at  all  events  it  was  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  all  sound  principles  of  free  trade. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  present  Corn  Law,  therefore,  prevents 
prices  rising  when  the  crop  is  very  short.  In  that  respect 
they  are  most  injurious  to  the  farmer,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  only  by  a  graduated  duty  that  the  Corn  Laws  can  be  suf- 
fered at  all.  If  they  were  to  prohibit  the  impoi'tation  of 
corn — if  they  were  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  it,  as  to  cause 
it  to  rise  to  80s.  in  a  season  of  scarcity — the  first  time  the 
crop  was  very  deficient  there  would  be  such  an  outcry,  that 
the  Government  would  be  glad  to  do  as  it  has  done  before  ; 
namely,  break  through  the  law,  by  permitting  importation 
by  an  Order  of  Council,  and  trusting  to  an  indemnity. "  As 
long  as  a  corn  law  is  continued,  it  is  quite  clear,  on  this 
principle,  that  prices  never  can  be  suffered  to  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deficiency  of  the  supply,  when  that  is  extreme, 
and  thus  Mr.  Escott  has  demonstrated  to  all  unprejudiced 
farmers,  that  corn  laws  are  injurious  to  them. 


POETRY. 


EXTREMES  OF  WEALTH  AND  POVERTY. 

(  From  "  Corn  Law  Rhymes."') 

Yes,  splendid  mansions  now  these  shades  adorn, 

But  wretched  children  in  those  huts  are  born  ! 

Tliei-e  dwell  tlie  heirs  of  unremitting  toil, 

M^ho  till,  but  not  in  hope,  a  teeming  soil  ; 

While  Erin's  hordes  contest  with  them  the  plain, 

And  competition  lowers  the  price  of  pain. 

"W'liat  though  proud  homes  their  lofty  roofs  uprear. 

If  liumble  homes  and  comfort  disappear  ? 

Oh,  baneful  splendour  !  that  but  glitters  o'er 

What  may  be  ruin,  and  is  bliss  no  more  ! 

As  beacons  fired  on  some  far  mountain's  brow 

Shimmer  o'er  hamlets,  bl»ck  with  jdague,  below, 

Where  health  once  glow'd  in  every  fearless  face, 

And  in  the  motions  of  all  forms  was  grace, — 

I  look  on  pomp,  that  apes  a  bloated  crew, 

While  beggar'd  millions  hate  the  biggen'd  few. 

Like  rocks  of  ice  our  fatal  wealth  is  foiuid  ; 

Not  like  the  sea,  that  spreads  those  roc'KS  aroimd : 

Hark  !  o'er  the  peaks  a  wild  and  bird-like  wail 

Tells  of  approaching  thunder,  fire  and  hail ! 

Lo  !   at  their  feet,  while  cold  and  bright  they  sleep, 

Mines  hunger's  fathomless  and  boundless  deep  ! 

But  me  nor  palaces,  nor  Satraps  please ; 

1  love  to  look  on  happy  cottages: 

The  gems  1  seek  are  seen  in  Virtue's  eye ; 

These  gauds  disgust  me,  and  I  pass  them  by. 

Show  me  a  home,  like  that  I  knew  of  old, 

Ere  heads  grew  hot  with  pride,  and  bosoms  cold  ; 

Some  frank  good  deeds,  which  simple  truth  may  praise, 

Some  moral  grace,  on  which  the  heart  may  gaze, 

Some  little  hopes,  that  give  to  toil  its  zest. 

The  equal  rights,  that  make  the  labourer  blest, 

The  smile  in  which  Eternal  liOve  we  scan. 

And  thank  his  Maker,  while  we  look  on  man. 


London  :— BENJAMIN  STEILL,  20,  Paternoster-row. 
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*'  Misconceptions  having  arisen  as  to  the  line  of  proceeding 
fixed  upon  by  the  London  Anti- Corn- Law  Society,  No.  I., 
and  as  to  the  proper  channel  of  co?nmu7ii cation  with  the 
Society,  owing  to  the  subsequent  formation  in  the  metro- 
polis of  other  associations,  having  the  same  general  ob- 
jects, but  proposing  their  accomplishment  by  different 
means;  the  Society  beg  to  refer  to  The  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 2^th,for  a  statement  of  their  original  institution  and 
intentions,  and  to  add,  that  no  other  means  will  be  em- 
ployed by  them,  in  their  collective  capacity,  of  influencing 
the  public  mind,  than  through  their  avowed  publications, 
and  that  coinmunications  intended  for  them  are  exclu- 
sively to  be  addressed  to  their  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
their  Publisher. '' 

B.  Hawes,  Jun.,  Esq.  M.P.,  Chairman. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Justus  is  at  present  inadmissible. 

S.  F.  is  requested  to  send  his  promised  contimiation. 

Our  readers  are  referred  for  fresh  iiidications  of  zeal  for  the 
Cause  in  London,  to  the  debate  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
which  took  place  on  the  I4th  insta?it. 


MONOPOLY  NO  PROTECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Lain  Magazine. 
Sir, — The  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  his  Address  to 
the  Landowners  of  England,  which  I  am  glad  to  learn 
is  actively  distributed  in  a  cheap  form  by  Mr.  Hnme, 
M.P.,  and  other  public-spirited  persons,  gives  utterance 
to  the  following  opinion  : — "  Any  material  change  in  a 
system  of  laws,  deemed  by  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
community  conducive  to  its  prosperity  and  security, 
ought  rather  to  be  carried  into  etfect  by  the  consent  of 
that  branch,  than  in  the  form  of  a  triumph  over  it;  and 
notwithstanding  the  interval  that  seems  to  separate  the 
opinions  of  men  concerning  the  corn  trade,  we  need  not 
despair  of  this  result."  It  is  because  I  concur  in  this 
sentiment  that  I  now  presume  to  address  you — it  is 
because  I  hope  to  convince  the  agriculturist,  properly  so 
called,  that  the  existing  corn  laws  are  not  less  powerless, 
even  for  his  present  protection,  than  they  are  mischievous 
to  his  vlti?nate  interests,  as  to  those  of  all  other  classes, 
that  I  propose  to  set  before  his  eyes  some  parts  of  the 
recent  evidence,  which  unveils  the  state  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  at  the  present  time. 

And  in  order  to  obviate  all  doubt  as  to  what  descrip- 
tion of  persons  are  meant  to  be  included  under  the  name 
of  agricullurisls,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  designate  by  that 
title  all  those  persons  who  depend  on  their  wages  as 
agricultural  labourers,  or  on  their  profits  as  farmers.  I 
leave  the  mere  receivers  of  rent  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, though  they  are  precisely  the  persons  who  think 
and  talk  of  themselves  as  if  they  formed  alone  the  landed 
interest.  But  the  nation  has  no  interest  in  keeping  up 
a  high  rate  of  rent.  Rent  rises  and  falls  from  natural 
causes,  which  defy  control,  and  the  nation  is  only  con- 
cerned to  protect  the  security  of  property.  Those  land- 
lords alone  who  invest  capital  on  their  estates,  or  super- 
intend improvements  in  person,  deserve  the  title  of  agri- 
culturists;  and  it  is  only  those  for  whom  the  public 
ought  to  feel  that  sympathy  due  to  activity  and  enter- 
prise in  every  occupation.  The  mere  "  Corinthian 
capitals  "  of  society  may  be  viewed  as  ornamental,  but 


are  no  objects  of  national  interest ;  and  it  is  no  plea  for 
the  corn  laws,  that  high  rents  are  requisite  to  the  splen- 
dours of  Hyde  Park,  or  of  Melton  Mowbray — the  palace 
at  Rome,  or  hotel  at  Brighton. 

Addressing  myself,  therefore,  to  tlie  British  agricul- 
turist, I  would  earnestly  strive  to  show  him  what  a 
broken  reed  he  leans  upon,  when  he  looks  for  liviu"- 
profits  to  the  present  system  of  corn  laws.  And  to  show 
this,  I  shall  not  at  present  trust  to  any  arguments  or 
statements  of  my  own.  I  shall  simply  extract  such 
portions  of  the  recent  Report  on  Agriculture,  as  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  present  law  has  failed  to  fulfil  its 
promise  of  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest.  If 
this  be  proved  to  those  concerned,  by  the  records  of 
unquestioned  experience,  it  may  incline  them  to  listen 
with  less  impatience,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  the 
theory  of  a  sound  and  remedial  legislation  on  this 
subject 

I  would  first  recal  to  their  notice  the  expressions  of 
Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  who  thus  proclaims  his  utter 
despair  of  any  etlective  protection  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  from  the  present  system  of  corn  laws: — 

"  Evidence  of  the  best  kind  {vide  the  Agricultural  Report 
of  last  session,  18.33)  establishes  beyond  cavil  the  facts,  that 
in  every  county  of  England  (except  Cornwall,  for  special 
reasons)  agriculture  is  unusually  depressed— that  the  capi- 
tal of  the  agriculturist  is  dwindling  in  quantity  and  of  less 
value— that  stocks  in  hand  of  corn  and  cattle  are  less— that 
the  smaller  yeomen  disappear — that  the  lower  classes  of 
land,  especially  the  cold  and  wet  soils,  are  not  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation— and  that  the  labourers  fully  employed  are  doing 
well,  from  the  low  money  prices  of  provisions  and  clothing ; 
yet  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  labourers  ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
and  in  a  miserable  condition.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Will 
the  agriculturist  again  take  refuge  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
stringent  corn  law?  Will  he  be  again  deluded,  as  in  1815, 
1822,  and  1828? 

"  The  corn  law  of  1815  assumed  as  its  pivot  money  price 
80*.  the  quarter  of  wheat:  the  corn  law  of  1822,  70^.  the 
quarter.  These  money  prices  were  never  realized,  the  agri- 
culturist reaped  all  tb.e  odium  and  none  of  the  benelits  of 
restriction  at  high  money  prices.  These  laws  for  purposes 
of  protection  were  uselcis  and  delusive  — as  it  was  in  1815 
and  ]822,  so  it  is,  and  will  be  with  the  corn  law  of  1828, 
though  framed  on  a  ^^^ser  principle,  so  far  as  the  supply  is 
rendered  more  gradual.  The  corn  law  of  1828  assumes  as 
its  pivot  money  price  635.  the  quarter  of  wheat ;  the  average 
of  the  last  year  gives  but  53*.  ](/. ;  even  this  money  price  is 
obtained,  not  by  the  agriculturist,  but  by  the  dealer  in  corn, 
and  money  prices  are  still  tending  downwards.  In  spite, 
then,  of  corn  laws,  money  prices  are  declining,  and  will 
again  baffle  the  agriculturist  who  calculates  on  an  average 
money  price  of  63s.  the  quarter  of  wheat  *.' 

I  now  turn  to  Sir  Henry  VVilloughby's  "  evidence  of 
the  best  kind,"  the  pages  of  the  above-mentioned  Report, 
and  I  proceed  to  quote  such  passages  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  several  witnesses,  as  must  lead  tliose  whose 
faith  in  the  creed  of  monopoly  is  not  fact-proof  to  waver 
at  least  in  the  zeal  of  their  idolatry.  If  the  present  law 
could  work  well  anywhere,  it  might  be  expected  to  work 
well  in  Scotland,  where  the  recent  improved  means  of 
communication  between  the  several  districts,  and  with 
England, — the  accommodations  to  tenants  at  fixed  rents 
which  are  atlorded  by  a  free  system  of  banking, — ex- 
emption from  tithe,  poor's  rate,  and  the  English  law  of 
settlement, — give  the  cultivator  advantages  which  his 
spirit  and  intelligence  have  urged  him  to  improve  to  the 
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utmost.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Scotland  no  ignomi- 
nious historttes  of  breach  of  contract  between  tenant  and 
landlord  ;  soil  scourged  to  absolute  exhaustion  ;  or  of 
whole  tracts  abandoned  to  the  pauper  and  the  tilhe- 
owner.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  a  Scotch  farmer,  of  large 
capital  and  extensive  experience,  gives  the  following 
testimony : — 

I  would  say,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  lands  of  Scotland  I 
have  known  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  improved,  rather 
than  gone  back. 

2583.  Of  all  qualities?— Yes. 

2584.  Bring  down  your  comparison  to  a  more  recent 
period,  within  the  last  six  years  ?  — I  think  within  the  last 
six  years  agriculture  has  not  retrojiraded  in  Scotland  ;  cer- 
tainly it  may  in  some  particular  districts  where  cultivation 
had  been  carried  too  far  during  the  high  prices  of  the  war, 
but  I  think  not  to  any  extent  where  land  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated on  ordinary  prices. 

2585.  Has  any  considerable  tract  of  land  of  the  lowest 
quality  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  within  the  last  six 
years? — I  think  not,  unless  where  people  rashly  broke  up 
land  during  the  high  prices,  and  that  only  to  a  small  extent. 

Again  : — 

"  In  the  case  of  a  tenant  who  has  only  a  small  arrear,  and 
the  prospect  of  making  out  his  lease  without  losing  liis 
capital,  he  is  going  on  perhaps  cultivating  as  well  as  ever; 
he  gets  assistance  from  the  banks  and  his  friends  ;  but 
■when  the  arrear  is  very  large,  and  his  credit  has  *become 
doubtful,  of  course  his  land  is  worse  cultivated,  because  he 
has  not  the  means  of  doing  it  justice.  Still,  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  I  consider  the  lands  on  the  whole  well  culti- 
vated. The  landlords  of  Scotland  generally  have  stopped 
short  of  that  point  in  drawing  rent,  which  obliges  the  tenan- 
try to  reduce  the  condition  of  their  farms  much.  When 
the  landlord  and  tenant  cannot  agree  about  the  abatement 
necessary,  the  tenant,  in  most  cases,  is  allowed  to  quit  the 
farm  ;  an  alternative  he  seldom,  if  ever,  prefers,  except 
•when  he  feels  assured  that  by  remaining  liis  capital  would 
be  diminished,  if  not  lost.  In  this  case,  the  farm  is  let  to 
another  person,  and  the  landlord  thus  ascertains  the  value 
of  it  in  the  market.  The  new  tenant  brings  a  fresh  capital  ; 
and  should  he  have  taken  the  farm  too  high,  the  same  pro- 
cess is  again  to  go  through. 

"  2630.  You  mentioned  the  banks  giving  assistance  to 
the  tenants ;  has  that  assistance  much  diminished  within 
the  last  few  years ? — I  rather  think  not;  the  information  I 
have  had  from  some  bankers  leads  me  to  think  it  has  not 
been  diminished  ;  the  banks  in  Edinburgh  have  numerous 
branch  establishments,  which  facilitates  the  obtaining  of 
discoimts  and  cash  credits  in  the  country. 

"  2631.  The  system  of  cash  credits  still  goes  on,  and  the 
facilities  of  accommodation,  where  anything  like  credit 
exists,  are  as  great  as  ever  ? — I  think  they  are  as  great  as 
ever.  There  is  a  great  competition  among  the  bankers  just 
now  to  increase  their  business,  and  they  are  less  scrupulous 
about  the  bills  presented.  I  think,  were  the  bankers  to 
refuse  credit  to  the  farmers,  matters  might  come  to  a  crisis 
much  sooner  than  I  contemplate  at  present." 

But  now  come  matters  of  less  easy  digestion  : — 

"  2632.  Do  YOU  CONTEMPLATK  A  CRISIS? — /  think  the 
capital  of  the  farmers  is  gradually  weariiig  down. 

"  2633.  Have  prices  been  very  steady  within  these  last 
five  years  ?— They  have  been  rather  more  than  usually  so, 
the  last  four  years  especially.  In  1828  prices  were  high; 
but  in  1829,  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  they  have  been  pretty 
steady. 

"  2634.  Since  the  last  corn  law  came  into  operation,  have 
prices  been  more  than  usually  steady?— Reckoning  from 
the  year  1829,  leaving  out  the  year  in  which  the  act  passed, 
I  should  say  they  have. 

"  2635.  Supposing  this  steadiness  of  price  continues 
under  the  existing  corn  law,  speaking  generally,  should  you 
say  that  rents  in  Scotland,  not  corn-rents,  but  rents  in  Scot- 
land payable  in  money,  have  found  their  level  with  the  pre- 
sent scale  of  price  ?— I  think  not :  I  think  rents  paid  in 
money  have  not  found  their  level  at  the  present  prices. 

"  2636.  You  have  stated  that  the  reduction  which  has 
taken  place  in  rent  in  general  forms  from  1 5  to  25  per  cent. ; 
in  addition  to  that  reduction,  if  the  present  prices  perma- 
nently continued,  what  further  reduction  will  the  landlord 


have  to  submit  to,  in  your  opinion? — I  think  about  the 
same  reduction  on  all  money-rents,  viz.  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  at  the  present  scale  of  prices,  with  such  crops ;  it 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  price  alone  is  not  the 
test  of  the  farmer  being  paid.  The  prices  we  have  had  the 
last  five  years  might  have  been  paying  prices  with  very 
abundant  crops  ;  but  with  deficient  crops  they  have  been 
anything  but  paying  prices. 

"  2637.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  arising 
from  the  present  law,  that  the  supply  of  grain  is  not  met, 
as  heretofore,  by  the  increase  of  price  ? — Yes  ;  that  has  not 
been  the  case  since  this  law  passed ;  I  think  with  the 
former  law  we  shovdd  have  had  20  per  cent,  higher  prices 
for  the  years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 

"  2638.  Therefore  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  grain, 
from  the  season  being  unfavourable,  was  not  made  up  to 
the  farmer  by  such  an  increase  of  price  as  heretofore  in 
seasons  equally  unproductive  he  might  have  expected  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  matter." 

Again : — 

"  2804.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  cultivation  carried 
on  on  borrowed  capital  ?— I  think  a  man  will  not  take  a 
farm  now,  and  borrow  capital  to  conduct  it ;  he  was  not 
afraid  to  do  so  in  the  prosperous  times,  as  he  hoped  to  repay 
it  during  the  lease;  now,  they  borrow  to  keep  themselves 
in  their  farms. 

"  2805.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  rate  of  profits  in 
farming  for  the  last  fifteen  j'ears  ? — I  think  it  has  been 
very  low ;  I  stated  before  that  I  thought  farming  capital 
had  diminished ;  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
the  profits  have  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  farmer." 

Again  : — 

"  2829.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  apprehension  of  prices 
holding  if  the  present  corn  laws  exist,  or  that  there  is  an 
apprehension  of  the  present  corn  laws  being  changed  ? — 
The  apprehension  is,  that  the  present  corn  laws  will  be 
changed. 

"  2830.  You  would  not  be  apprehensive  of  the  present 
prices  continuing  under  a  continuation  of  the  present  laws  ? 
— Yes,  I  would  be  apprehensive,  and  would  not  expect 
them  to  continue  as  they  are  now.  I  think  prices  would 
fall.  In  estimating  the  prices  under  the  present  laws,  we 
must  keep  in  view  the  sort  of  crops  we  have  had  since  they 
came  into  operation.  We  have  had  a  trial  of  what  the 
Corn  Bill  will  do  with  deficient  crops,  but  we  have  had  no 
experience  of  it  with  abundant  crops.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  first  abundant  crop  we  have,  the  price  of  wheat  will  fall 
much  under  what  it  is  now." 

Again  : — 

"  2838.  Do  you  think  the  great  body  of  agricultural 
labourers  wish  for  fair  prices, — rather,  high  prices  ? — I 
think  farmers,  for  a  very  long  time,  were  buoyed  up  with 
the  expectation  of  hifjh  prices,  and  took  their  lands,  even  up 
to  the  year  1825  or  1826,  with  an  expectation  that  the  Corn 
Bill  would  secure  them  prices  something  near  those  con- 
templated by  the  Legislature.  The  last  change  in  the  Corn 
Bill,  however,  has  gone  very  far  to  satisfy,  perhaps,  six- 
tenths  of  them,  that  high  prices  cannot  be  expected  in 
Scotland,  for  they  have  had  defective  harvests  in  four  out 
of  five  years,  and  yet  they  have  not  got  high  prices.  I 
think  they  look  generally  to  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  reduction  of  the  rent  as  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  get  on.  I  think  the  labourers  do  not  understand  the 
question  so  well  as  the  farmers.  They  still  cling  to  high 
prices,  not  forgetting  that  they  lived  well  in  the  years  1812 
and  1813. 

"  2839.  Can  you  state  what  were  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  about  1790  and  1791  ?— I  have  seen  them 
stated  in  my  father's  books  again  and  again:  male  labourers 
had  about  lOrf.  and  1*.  a-day,  and  women  from  Ad.  to  &d^ 
and  little  girls  2d.  and  3rf.  a-day, 

"  2840.  That  was  from  5s.  to  &s.  a-week  ?— Yes, 

"  2841.  Is  it  not,  except  as  a  question  of  proportion,  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  farmer  whether  he  has  high 
prices  and  high  rents,  or  low  prices  and  low  rents,  saving 
only  the  question  of  proportion  between  the  two? — Thk 

CORN    LAW    is    THE    LANDLORDS  MATTER  ALONE,    provided 

the  thing  were  settled  once  and  for  all,  and  everything 
properly  adjusted  in  reference  to  that  law  ;  but  where  it  is 
settled  under  an  erroneous  impression,  when  the  scale  is 
regulated  under  the  expectation  that  it  will  secure  70*.  a 
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quarter,  and  it  realizes  only  65s.,  farmers  sustain  a  heavy 
loss,  and  matters  are  not  adjusted  perhaps  until  the  tenant 
has  become  embarrassed  and  lost  part  of  his  capital.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
the  farmer  whether  he  sells  at  60*.  with  a  rent  adjusted  to 
that  price,  or  at   \2Qs.  with  a  corresponding  high  rent. 

"  2842.  But,  except  where  rent  has  not  found  its  level  in 
price,  IT  IS  purely  a  landlord's  question  what  the 
KENT  SHALL  BE  ? — Yes,  I  am  of  that  opinion." 

The  importance  of  the  foregoing^  may  excuse  giving-  it 
greater  space  than  can  be  bestowed  on  other  evidence  to 
the  same  effect.  Some  corroborative  statements  must, 
however,  be  presented,  from  the  principal  agricultural 
districts  of  England. 

Proceeding  southward,  we  come  to  the  answers  of 
Mr.  William  Blamire,  member  for  the  eastern  division 
of  Cumberland  ; — 

"  6631.  You  have  stated  that  rents  have  been  unnaturally 
sustained  in  those  counties  by  great  competition ;  has  that 
competition  abated  ? — The  competition  of  good  tenants  is 
abating.  There  are  as  great  a  number  of  applicants  for 
farms  perhaps  as  ever,  but  many  of  them  are  not  people 
that  have  the  means  of  stocking  a  farm  properly,  but  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  some  place  of  residence  and  a  pursuit. 

"  6632.  Have  the  tenants  generally,  driven  by  necessity, 
scourged  their  land  more  and  cropped  it  harder,  and  broken 
up  more  lea,  than  they  ought  to  have  done  ? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

•'  6633.  Have  you  observed  that  generally  throughout  the 
northern  counties?— It  is  very  striking  in  many  districts  of 
the  North,  more  so  perhaps  in  some  other  counties  than  it 
is  in  Cumberland,  because,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  money  has  been  spent  amongst  the 
labouring  people  and  smaller  farmers  in  Cumberland  than 
in  other  places.  We  have  had  canals  and  railways,  and 
other  public  works,  going  on,  which  have  brought  into  cir- 
culation a  great  quantity  of  money. 

"  6634.  But  speaking  of  those  covmties  generally,  have 
you  observed  visible  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the  capital 
of  the  tenant  ? — Unquestionably. 

"  6654.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland tenantry  can  live  much  more  frugally,  or  work 
harder,  than  they  do  ? — That  I  conceive  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  question  ;  they  live  at  the  lowest  and  poorest  rate  at  the 
present  moment.  Many  farmers  who  are  paying  300/.  or 
400/.  a-year  as  rent,  or  even  more  than  that,  live  in  the 
mode  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  potatoes  constituting 
the  great  bulk  of  the  food  they  live  upon. 

"6655.  Are  their  houses  comfortable  ? — Extremely  com- 
fortable ;  very  substantial  and  well  built,  covered  with  slate, 
and  perfectly  dry  and  warm. 

"  6656.  Are  they  tolerably  well  furnished? — Pretty  well 
furnished;  the  furnitui-e  very  plain,  of  course,  and  simple, 
hut  quite  enough  of  it,  and  the  parties  themselves  are  per- 
fectly satisfied.  I  ought  to  mention  that  in  those  counties 
in  very  few  farm-houses  do  you  ever  find  any  beer ;  their 
drink  is  milk  and  water,  and  they  never  have  ale  but  as  a 
luxui-y  ;  and  they  never  give  ale  to  their  farm-servants  at 
any  period  of  the  year  except  at  hay-time,  and  then  to  the 
mowers  only,  who  have  about  two  quarts  a  day. 

"  6657.  Have  you  observed,  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  any  pressure  upon  the  comforts  of  those  tenantry 
which  they  before  enjoyed  ?  —  I  cannot  exactly  say  so, 
hecause  their  habits  are  so  frugal  and  simple  that  they  can- 
not well  reduce  them  :  certainly  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
the  consumption  of  animal  food  was  much  greater  than  it 
is  now  ;  I  believe  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  now,  upon  many  of 
the  smaller  farms,  that  they  ever  have  any  fresh  animal 
food  except  upon  Sundays ;  they  live  very  much  upon 
hacon. 

"  6658.  Besides  the  general  symptoms  which  you  describe 
of  the  diminution  of  their  capital,  have  you  known  many 
cases  of  very  extensive  failures  without  any  altered  habit  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  or  without  any  apparent  blame  on 
his  part? — Yes,  many  ;  and  I  know  many  at  the  present 
moment  who  only  go  on  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  land- 
lord. 

"  6659.  Arrears  existing  which,    if    exacted,  would   at 
once  have  ruined  them  ? — At  once. 
■    "  6660.   And  not  only  large  in  amount,  but  extensive  in 


surface  ? — Very  extensive  ;  and  I  know  great  numbers  so 
circumstanced. 

"  6805.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  a  former 
answer  you  gave,  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  present  corn 
laws  do  not  contribute  much  to  maintain  prices  ? — At  the 
present  moment  I  do  not  think  the  corn  law  has  much 
effect  in  giving  steadiness  to  prices  and  keeping  them  up. 

"  6806.  Is  it,  then,  your  opinion  that  neither  landlord 
nor  tenant  have  much  interest  in  maintaining  the  present 
law,  and  that  an  open  trade  would  be  a  matter  of  indifier- 
ence  to  them? — No;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  a  fixed  duty 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  system. 

"  6825.  Can  you  doubt,  that  if  this  country  were  open  to 
the  corn-markets  of  the  Continent,  at  least  a  miUion  of 
quarters  would  come  in  without  the  least  difficulty  ? — In 
answering  that  question,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
have  a  large  manufacturing  population  who  do  not  get  any 
thing  like  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  of  better  food,  that 
they  would  wish  to  have." 

Mr.  Robert  Merry,  farmer  and  land  surveyor,  deposes 
as  follows,  respecting  land  in  tlie  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  : — 

"  2381.  Have  you  observed  any  change  within  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  with  regard  to  tenants,  with  respect  to 
their  wishes  to  take  land  upon  lease  ?—  I  should  think  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  a  tenant  that  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
farm  on  lease  in  that  neighbourhood. 

"2  582.  Formerly  could  you  find  tenants  that  were  will- 
ing to  take  a  farm  on  lease  ? — They  were  very  anxious  to 
take  farms  upon  lease. 

"  2383.  There  is  a  great  change  in  that  respect,  is  there? 
— Yes,  it  is  completely  turned  round :  formerly  the  tenants 
were  very  anxious  to  get  leases,  and  the  landlords  were  not 
willing  to  grant  them ;  and  now  the  landlords  want  to  find 
tenants  to  take  leases,  and  they  cannot  get  tenants  that  are 
willing  to  take  them. 

"  2384.  Since  when  have  you  observed  this  change  ? — 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  years  since :  it  has  been  gradually 
going  on,  till  now  it  has  come  to  the  final  pinch. 

"  2385.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  vmwillingness  to  take 
farms  upon  lease,  when  they  used  to  be  so  anxious  for  it 
formerly  ?— Because  farmers  were  getting  money  at  that 
time,  and  if  they  got  a  good  situation,  they  liked  to  make 
as  good  a  security  of  it  as  possible ;  and  now  farmers  are 
losing  money,  and  they  wish  to  be  able  to  get  clear  of  that 
continued  loss  when  they  find  it  convenient  to  do  so." 

Mr.  John  Cooper,  land-agent  and  proprietor,  states 
to  the  same  effect  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Norlolk : 

"  There  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to 
grant  leases,  but  the  farmers  do  not  feel  themselves  suffi- 
ciently secure  in  taking  them  ;  they  do  not  show  the  same 
desire. 

"  9770.  Are  leases  as  common  as  they  used  to  be? — No; 
there  is  a  wdlingness  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  grant 
leases,  but  the  farmers  do  not  feel  themselves  sufficiently 
secure  in  taking  them  ;  they  do  not  show  the  same  desire. 

"  9771.  The  consequence  is  that  the  generality  of  farmers 
are  now  without  leases  ? — A  great  many  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  farmers  finding  their  capital  decreasing,  which 
it  has  done  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  think  it  a 
great  hazard  to  enter  on  lease." 

In  the  county  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Joseph  Stallard, 
during  twenty- two  years  a  practical  farmer,  testifies  as 
follows : — 

"  10582.  When  the  lands  are  offered  for  sale,  and  when 
the  rents  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  which  you  say 
is  pretty  general,  if  the  estate  be  not  of  an  inferior  soil,  if 
there  be  an  average  mixture  of  soil,  is  it  an  unsaleable 
article  ? — There  has  been  only  one  estate  of  any  magnitude 
offered  in  our  neighbourhood  lately. 

"  10583.  Has  there  been  no  competition  for  it? — It  con- 
sists of  550  acres  ;  it  is  an  adjoining  farm  to  me  ;  there  was 
not  one  single  bidder  for  it. 

"  10584.  What  soil  is  it?— All  sand. 

"  10585.  Of  the  same  quality  as  your  sand,  that  will  grow 
wheat  ? — Yes  ;  only  in  rather  different  condition. 

"  10586.  Is  it  higher  rented  than  yours,  or  about  the 
same? — Two  years  ago  a  tenant  took  four  hundred  acres  of 
it  at  1/.  an  acre ;  the  greatest  proportion  is  tithe- free  ;  and 
the  second  year  the  estate  is  let  to  the  tenant,  with  other 
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advantages  to  induce  him  to  take  it,  at  30*. ;  be  is  to  give 
that  in  future.  There  was  not  a  single  offer  for  it  when  it 
was  put  np  to  auction. 

"  10.08  7.  Cannot  30/.  an  acre  be  got  for  it? — I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  got  for  it,  because  not  a  single  person 
made  a  bidding ;  it  was  offered  at  the  King's  Head  in 
Gloucester  by  public  auction ;  it  was  intended  for  an  auc- 
tion." 

Of  Somersetshire,  Mr.  John  Hancock,  farmer  and 
maltster,  thus  deposes  : — 

"  92  J 2.  Do  you  know  what  the  motives  are  that  induced 
men  of  capital  to  emigrate  ?— That  they  can  do  nothing  at 
home  :  tliat  is  the  observation  they  have  made. 

"  92.53.  They  are  afraid  of  losing  their  capital  if  thoy 
employ  it  in  farming  at  home?— Yes. 

"  9265.  Do  not  those  who  now  possess  capital,  possess 
but  the  remains  of  what  they  once  had  ?  —  Yes,  money 
given  them  by  their  uncle  or  father  or  grandfather,  and  they 
keep  themselves  by  advancing  their  own  private  fortune  to 
assitt  them  in  farming. 

"  926 G.  Then  they  have  derived  their  capital  either  from 
long  savings  of  previous  years  or  from  remains  of  fortunes  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

"  9267.  If  farming  should  go  on  as  it  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  ten  years,  would  those  capitals  melt  away  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  would  not  continue  much  longer. 

"  92f)S.  Therefore  if  the  state  of  things  which  has  existed 
for  the  last  ten  years  should  continue,  the  result  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  the  capital  of  those  who  have  capital  must 
melt  away,  and  the  farmers  must  sink  into  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  farmers,  and  leave  farming  altogether? — Yes,  or 
they  must  sacrifice,  if  they  have  property  of  their  own,  70/. 
or  80/.  yearly." 

In  Surrey,  George  Smallpiece,  Esq.,  landowner  and 
occupier,  gives  the  following  evidence  : — 

•'  12099.  Do  you  mean  that  within  three  miles  of  Farn- 
ham  there  is  hop-ground  and  meadow  let  for  18c?.  an  acre  ? 
— ^Yes,  with  the  other,  not  let  singly;  it  is  taking  the  whole 
with  the  arable  :  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  hop- 
land  and  meadow  with  the  arable. 

"  12700.  But  overhead  a  certain  proportion  of  meadow 

and  hop-ground  mixed  with  arable  land  of  400  acres    is 

let  for  ISc/.  an  acre  ? — Yes,  so  I  understand  from  the  owner. 

"  12701.  When  was  it  let? — About  a  year  ago;  it  was 

advertised  for  two  or  three  years. 

"  12702.  Had  it  been  over-cropped? — Yes. 
"  12703.  And  rendered  sterile  by  over-cropping  ? — Pai'tly 
that  and  partly  from  the  seasons,  but  the  poor-rate  was  the 
worst  :  they  were  eat  up  with  poor. 

"  12704.  What  is  the  poor-rate  per  acre  upon  this  land 
let  for  18c/.  an  acre  ?— About  8*.  they  told  me  at  the  time. 
"  12705.  Is  there  tithe  besides? — Yes. 
"  12700.  What  is  the  tithe? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  suppose 
about  a  fourth. 

"  12707.  Are  there  other   rates  upon   this  land  besides 
the  poor-rates? — There  is  the  highway-rate  and  the  church. 
"  12708.  In  addition  to  this  8*.  an  acre  for  poor-rate? — 
Yes. 

"  12709.  "\Miat  is  the  total  amount  of  those  charges,  the 
tithe,  poor-rate,  county-rate,  and  highway-rate  ? — They  told 
me  that  the  poor  rate  was  8?.,  and  I  should  think  the  other 
rates  would  be  about  2s.  more. 

"  12710.  That  is  10*.  an  acre  without  tithe?- — Yes. 
"  1 271 1 .  Do  you  know  any  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  ? 
— I  know  a  great  many  others  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex. 

*'  12712.  Approaching  to  the  same  state  of  things? — 
Nearly  as  bad ;  you  cannot  get  tenants  at  all ;  the  farms 
are  not  in  condition,  and  nobody  will  take  them  to  get 
them  in. 

"  li713.  Are  there  many  thousands  of  acres  in  that 
state  ? — There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  getting  out  of 
cultivation  daily,  and  people  are  wanting  to  get  rid  of  them 
in  any  way  they  can.  In  the  parish  of  Billinghurst  I  have 
thrown  up  a  farm  myself,  because  it  is  not  worth  half  the 
poor-rate  ;  the  poor-rate  is  10*.  an  acre,  and  the  land  is  not 
worth  half-a-crown. 

"  12714.  Are  those  lands  that  have  been  always  in  cul- 
tivation, or  were  they  lands  that  were  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion in  the  high  prices?— They  have  been  always  in  culti- 


vation ;  the  whole  Weald,  that  was  let  at  12*.  or  14*.  an 
acre  during  the  war,  would  not  let  for  more  than  5*. 

"  12715.  What  was  it  let  for  forty  years  ago  ? — Fourteen 
shillings  an  acre. 

"  12716.  What  is  now  the  average? — You  would  not 
find  tenants. 

"  12717.  Wh&t  was  the  poor-rate  forty  years  ago  ? — The 
poor-rate  was  a  mere  nothing. 

"  12718.  What  now  will  it  average? — Ten  shillings  an 
acre. 

"  12719.  Then  rent  and  poor-rate  taken  together  forty 
years  ago  were  much  about  the  same  as  rent  and  poor-rate 
are  now  ? — Yes. 

"  12720.  But  rent  has  taken  the  place  of  poor-rate,  and 
poor-rate  has  taken  the  place  of  rent? — Exactly." 

But  the  fertile  fields  of  Kent  exhibit  the  climax,  as 
depicted  by  Mr.  John  Cramp,  land-occupier  and  valuer  : 

"  5748.  Do  you  know  any  instances  of  tenants  broken 
up  from  a  destruction  of  their  capital  ? — Yes,  two. 

"  5749.  Men  of  prudent  habits  ? — Yes. 

"  5  750.  Men  of  frugal  habits  ? — Yes,  they  never  had  any 
other. 

'•  5751.  What  has  become  of  those  men?— They  ark 
BREAKING  STONES  UPON  THE  ROADS,  whoso  families  Were 
in  comfortable  and  good  circumstances  ;  I  know  several  that 
are  now  so  employed,  men  of  prudent  habits,  men  to  whom 
no  improvidence  whatever  could  be  attached. 

"  5  752.  Whose  misfortunes  were  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times  "i— Entirely  by  the  pressure  of  the  times" 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  Editor,  at  present  undertake  a  task, 
which  perhaps  may  best  be  left  in  your  own  hands,  of 
drawing  from  the  foregoing  body  of  evidence  (which 
might  be  much  enlarged)  those  conclusions  which  are 
pointed  to  by  its  whole  tendency.  I  deem  it  enough 
for  the  present  to  have  marshalled  it  in  close  column 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  mainly  interested  in 
feeling  its  weight,  and  I  have  done  so  without  paying 
regard  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  its  scattered 
parts  may  have  met  their  view  through  other  channels. 
It  involves  truths  which  deserve  repeated  and  regular 
examination  ;  to  afford  which,  is  the  sole  professed  inten- 
tion of  your  labours. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Reporter. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  OLD  SYSTEM  OF 
BOUNTIES. 

When  people  take  an  interest  in  our  affairs,  all  for  our 
own  good,  we  are  apt  to  scrutinize  rather  closely  the 
motives  for  their  kind  interference.  Above  all,  we  are 
apt  to  inquire  whether  their  former  conduct  exactly  co- 
incide with  their  present  professions. 

The  landlords  of  the  present  century  tell  us  that  they 
tax  our  bread  to  save  us  from  dependence  on  foreigners. 
The  landlords  of  the  last  century  (till  1773)  taxed  the 
bread  of  the  nation  too,  but  under  different  pretexts. 
The  main  point,  however,  then,  as  now,  was  to  raise 
prices  and  rents.  This  was  attempted  during  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  last  century,  less  by  discouraging  im- 
ports than  by  encouraging  exports  ;  less  by  forbidding 
that  foreign  corn  should  be  bought  cheap  at  home,  than 
by  taxing  the  nation  that  English  corn  might  be  sold 
cheap  abroad  ; — less  by  raising  its  price  through  means 
of  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  than  by  furnishing 
its  producers  with  a  bonus  to  export  it ;  thus  enabling 
them  to  sell  it  in  foreign  markets  below  prime  cost. 

When  we  are  told  that  "  the  protection  now  given  to 
corn,  the  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  famine,  and  against 
the  dangers  of  that  reliance  on  foreign  countries  for  the 
staff  of  life,  which  might  be  Ibund  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  permanent  interests  of  the  people,  and  ulti- 
mately fatal   to  our  national  independence*,"  we  may 

*  Report  on  Agriculture,  1833. 
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be  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  same  salutary  effects  and 
tendencies  can  be  ascribed  to  the  old  system  of  boun- 
ties, as  are  here  ascribed  to  that  of  restriction  ?  And 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  former  system  had  no  other 
object  than  to  tax  tlie  industrious  classes,  that  the  staff 
of  life  might  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  foreigners 
might  be  paid  for  consuming  the  produce  of  our  soil, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  further,  how  it  happens  that 
the  patriotic  jealousy  of  those  foreigners,  so  splendidly 
conspicuous  in  the  above  extract,  should  so  recently 
have  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  country  gentlemen, 
that,  for  far  the  batter  half  of  the  last  century,  they 
taxed  our  commerce  and  manufactures  to  pay  those 
foreigners'  bakers'  bills  ?  How  it  happens  that  the 
jealousy  of  foreigners  arose  no  sooner  than  tlie  hour 
that  foreigners  threatened  the  monopoly  of  the  English 
landlords  —  that  the  spread  of  manufactines  in  this 
country,  and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion, transformed  England,  in  spite  of  bounties,  from  an 
exporting  to  an  importing  country — that,  in  short,  it 
seemed  a  better  speculation  for  the  landlords  to  try  to 
exclude  foreigners  from  our  markets,  than  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  rest  of  the  community  in  order  to  undersell  them 
in  their  own  ! 


REVIEW. 


POULETT  V.  SCROPE. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,   by  G.  Poulett  Scrope, 
M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  London. — Longman. 

We  have  been  somewhat  pleased,  and  more  puzzled,  by 
the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us; — pleased,  because  the 
views  it  contains,  even  when  not  original,  (p.  g.,  those 
on  the  principles  of  population  and  colonization,)  are 
pleasingly  expressed,  and  happily  illustrated  ; — puzzled, 
because  those  views  are  alloyed  and  debased  by  the 
admixture  (amalgamation  is  out  of  the  question)  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  matter,  which,  whether  by  the  author 
deemed  a  necessary  ingredient,  as  base  metal  in  gold,  or 
rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser,  by 
lowering  the  standard  value,  while  increasing  the  sale- 
able bulk  of  the  issue,  we  shall,  in  our  office  of  assay 
masters,  proceed  to  separate  and  expose, — so  far  as  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope  has  invaded  our  own  province — the  Corn 
Laws. 

The  utter  contrariety — the  diametrical  opposition, 
existing  between  the  views  of  the  same  author,  in  the 
same  volume,  seems  to  admit  but  one  of  two  explana- 
tions ; — either  that  the  writer,  with  the  ingenuousness 
of  an  Old  Bailey  witness,  makes  a  prodigal  display  of 
veracity  up  to  the  precise  point  at  which  lie  begins  to 
feel  an  instinctive  dread  of  its  bearing  on  the  case;  or 
else  that  the  work,  though  professing  to  be  the  offspring 
of  one  pen,  is,  nevertheless,  afier  the  fashion  of  some 
ancient  English,  and  modern  French,  dramatists — the 
joint  production  of  two.  We  adopt  the  latter  hypothesis 
as  being  the  most  consistent  with  the  lenient  maxim, 
which  gives  to  all  offenders  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
which  their  case  can  be  made  to  admit  of.  Nor,  indeed, 
have  we  done  so  without  due  inquiry  and  consideration. 
We  began  by  subjecting  the  title-page  to  the  microscopic 
lens  of  conveyancing  scrutiny,  in  the  hope  of  detecting- 
some  minute  copulative  conjunction  lurking  between 
the  Poulett  and  the  Scrope,  like  the  scarce  perceptible 
fractions  of  price  set  forth  by  the  side,  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  main  figure  by  the  ostentatious  vender  of  cheap 
wares.  We  next  weighed  the  possibility  of  a  skulking 
associate  ambushed  in  the  enigmatical  initials  which 
follow  the  name  ;  and  although  we  must  confess  our- 
selves baffled  on  both  points,  we  yet  think  that  a  pretty 
strong  presumption  is  afforded  in  favour  of  our  merciful 
conclusion,   by  the  glaring  discrepancies   of  sentiment 


with  which  the  book  abounds,  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
the  plural  number  being  invariably  used  in  its  expres- 
sion. We  shall,  therefore,  from  this  time  forward, 
take  the  liberty  of  considering  Messrs.  G.  Poulett  and — 
Scrope  as  separate  and  distinct  persons,  between 
whom,  if  any  kind  of  identity  really  does  exist,  it  must 
be  of  the  nature  and  inconvenience  of  a  Siamese  twinship, 
which  he  or  they  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  us  for 
dissevering. 

We  shall  now  let  the  reader  form  his  own  opinion  of 
this  double-voiced  "  monster;"  premising  that  in  the 
extracts  which  follow  we  have  allotted  to  Poulett  the 
opinions  to  which,  from  their  preponderance  in  the 
work,  we  presume  him  entitled,  leaving  to  Scrope  the 
defence  of  the  narrow  and  bigotted  system  of  which  he 
must,  in  that  case,  be  the  champion. 

Poulett.  Scrope. 

Commercial  freedom  is  On  the  whole  the  conclu- 
equally  demanded  by  those  sion  is,  that  absolute  freedom 
who  produce,  and  by  those  of  commerce,  in  the  present 
who  consume. — p.  393.  state  of  society,  would  be  un- 

it is  not  by  legislation  that    safe. — p.  392. 
industry  is  to  be  encouraged. 
Freedom   is  the  element  it 
loves.— p.  369. 

Poulett.  Scrope. 

To    whatever  extent    this         To  a  certaiii  limited  extent 
principle  of  exclusion  is  car-     the  argument,  as  to  the  expe- 
ried,  it  must,  in   a  propor-     diency   of    encouraging    the 
tionate  degree,  depress  indus-    production,  within  our  own 
try  and  discourage  produc-    territorial  limits  of  the  com- 
tion.      In    all  cases,   where     modities    lequired     for    the 
high  duties  are  imposed  to     satisfaction  of  our  wants,  is 
afford  protection,  foreign  com-     sound  and  perfectly  admis- 
merce  must,  in  the  nature  of    sible. — p.  372. 
things,  be  diminished   to  a 
greater  extent  than  domestic 
industry    is    encouraged.  — 

p.  368.  ; 

Poulett.  Scrope. 

(A.)    That    one    country         (A)  Until  nations  are  pei*- 

loses  by  the  importation  of  fectly  convinced  of  their  com- 

the  goods  of  another,  unless  munity  of  interest. — (B.)  Until 

there  is  a  reciprocity  in  the  all  mutual  jealousy  and  ani- 

free  admission  of  her  goods  mosity  is  extinguished  (.') — 

on  the  same  terms  into  the  (C)  Until  the  ^o**«^/e  occwr- 

latter,  is  a  fallacy  easily  seen  rence  (.')  of  war,  and  the  in- 

through. — p.  370.  terruption  which  it  places,  in 

(B)  On  whichever  side  the  the  way  of  foreign  commerce, 
restriction  is  imposed,  there  he  prevented,  it  will  be  safer 
is  sure  to  be  a  reciprocity  of  for  a  nation  to  produce  within 
ini\iry,a?id  the  bene/it  of  every  its  own  limiis,  the  commodi- 
relaxationfrom  whatever  side  ties  it  requires. — p.  3  72-3. 

it  proceeds,  is  sure  to  be  en- 
joyed by  both. — p.  372. 

(C)  The  evils  of  a  constant 
limitation  of  the  stock  of  food 
for  a  growing  population, 
perhaps  more  than  compen- 
sate the  risk  of  an  occasional 
scarcity,  tvhich  could  never  - 
be  carried  to  any  extreme 
length,  since  the  desire  to  sell, 
on  the  part  of  those  foreigners 
who  habitually  supplied  our 
markets,  would  be  as  great 

as  our  desire  to  buy,  and  must 
prevent  their  governments 
from  taking  such  steps  as 
would  materially  interfere 
ivith  a  trade  so  valuable  to 
them.—T^.  388. 

Poulett.  Scrope. 

The  things  in  which,  in  It  appears  that  the  present 
spite  of  so  many  improve-  duties  on  wheat  have  not 
ments,  we  experience  a  de-  prevented  the  importation 
ficiency,  are  the  primary  ne-  since  the  last  alteration  of 
cessaries  of  subsistence — the  the  Corn  Laws,  of  a  quantity 
products  of  agricultural,  not  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
of  manufactui'ing    industry,    entire  consumption  of  Eng- 
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There  is  an  abundance — nay, 
there  is  an  acknowledgpd  su- 
perabundance —  of  cottons, 
and  cloths,  and  cutlery,  and 
brass  furniture  in  the  coun- 
try, but  there  is  a  sensible 
want  of  good  wheat  en  bread, 
&c.— P..379. 

Poulbtt. 
The  argument  in  favour  of 
a  free^  importation  is  indeed 
far  stronger  as  respects  this 
article  {corn)  than  any  other ; 
for  the  plain  reason,  that 
every  impediment  placed  in 
the  way  of  such  importation 
creates  an  artificial  obstacle 
to  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
people. — p.  383* 

POULKTT 

(A.)  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same 
vulgar  error  which  leads  to 
the  outcry  against  improved 
machinery  ;  inz.,  because  it 
effects  a  saving  in  the  labour 
or  capital  expended  in  any 
branch  of  production,  as  if 
this  were  no  benefit,  but  the 
contrary.  It  is  forgotten  in 
both  cases,  that  though  the 
change  may  for  a  time  de- 
range the  industry  of  some 
parties,  may  throw  out  of 
work  the  labourers,  and  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  particular 
branch  of  industry  it  super- 
sedes ;  it  must  cause  at  hast 
an  equal  demand  for  labour 
and  capital  in  some  other 
branch ;  so  that  the  body  of 
labourers  and  capitalists,  or 
the  producers,  as  a  ivhole, 
cannot  lose,  while  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  article,  to  all 
the  consumers,  is  a  clear  ad- 
ditio?ial  gain  to  the  commu- 
nity.— p.  363. 

(B.)  Any  interference  with 
improvements  from  which  so- 
ciety at  large  profits  so  great- 
ly, for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  particular  classes  engaged 
iu  the  employments  about  to 
be  superseded  is  obviously  in- 
defensible.—  p.  193. 

(C.)  To  give  on  artificial 
preference  to  its  production 
(corn)  from  our  home  soils  is 
only  to  require  its  production 
by  a  greater  sacrifice  of  the 
capital  and  labour  of  the  com- 
munity than  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  it  by  impor- 
tation.— p.  384. 

(D.)  Were  foreign  corn 
freely  imported  in  return  for 
the  labour  of  the  surplus 
(population),  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  instead  of 
losing  a  beneficial  demand, 
would  escape  from  an  oppres- 
sive tax.  They  imuld  shift 
the  maintenance  of  this  sur- 
plus of  labourers  from  them- 
selves upon  the  foreigner. — 
p.  386. 

POULETT. 

Nothing  more  need  be 
said  in  illustration  of  this 
suicidal  pohcy.      The  ques- 


land,  and  that,  though  the 
rates  of  duty  paid  have  varied 
from  1*.  to  28*.,  the  average 
upon  this  very  large  quantity 
is  only  6*.  8rf.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  present 
rate  of  duties  is  not  very 
burthemome  upon  the  con- 
sumer.— p.  390. 

SCROPK. 

On  this  ground  (the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  duty 
to  be  levied),  we  are  by  no 
means  confident  that  any 
great  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  by  hastily  unsettling 
the  present  system,  so  far  as 
relates  to  foreign  corn.— 
p.  391. 

SCROPE. 

(A.)  That  (the  present) 
system  having  been  acted  on 
since  1815,  has  placed  the 
agriculture  of  the  whole  is- 
land in  a  false  position; 
(B.)  has  encouraged  the  in- 
vestment of  much  capital  in 
the  tillage  of  poor  soils  and 
the  growth  of  a  large  agri- 
cultural jyopulation  upon 
them.  To  repeal,  therefore, 
or  to  lower  the  corn  duties 
sxiddenly,  would  do  much 
mischief  by  (C.)  throwing  a 
large  portio'n  of  the  home 
soils  out  of  cultivation,  and 
(D.)  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers out  of  work.— yi.  391. 


SCROPE 

NO  ANSWER. 


tion  is  simply,  whether  our 
surplus  labouring  population 
shall  be  allowed  to  support 
themselves  by  working  for  the 
Americans,  Prussians,  &c., 
who  are  quite  ready  to  em- 
ploy and  feed  them,  or  forced 
to  throw  themselves  on  their 
parishes  to  be  maintained 
gratuitously  at  the  expense 
of  the  land  and  other  pro- 
perty of  the  countiy.— p.  386.  Exit  Scrope. 

"  Three  names  and  two  voices — a  most  delicate  mon- 
ster! Now,  by  this  light,  a  very  perfidious  and  shallow- 
monster — whose  foremost  voice  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friends — his  backward  voice  to  utter  foul  speeches  and 
to  detract."  Prithee,  good  monster,  tell  us,  art  thou 
sworn  to  the  landlords  to 

"  Do  that  good  mischief  which  may  make  this  island 
Their  own  for  ever,  thou  their  caliban 
For  aye  their  footlicker  ?" 

Or  is  it  from  some  incapacity,  inherent  in  thy  mongrel 
nature,  that  thou  canst  not  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truths 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  Are  we  to  look  on  thee  aa 
the  erratic  viigary  of  an  ignis  fafuus,  the  delusive  exha- 
lation of  a  noxious  gas  ?  or  to  take  vengeance  on  thee 
as  the  false  beacon  of  the  wrecker  luring  the  unwary  to 
the  path  of  destruction  ?  Thou  hast  heard  the  evidence  ; 
say  now,  if  thou  hast  aught  to  urge  why  sentence 
should  not  be  recorded  against  thee. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  PRICES. 
It  has  been  said,  and  will  again  be  said,  why  all 
this  fuss  about  cheap  food,  seeing  that  we  have  it 
cheaper  now  than  we  had  twenty  years  ago  ?  And  we 
answer  the  question  thus  : — Twenty  years  ago  the  quar- 
tern loaf  was,  it  is  true,  \0^d.,  and  now  it  is  only  S^d.  ; 
but  as  the  currency  of  the  country  (by  the  account  of 
the  land-advocates)  has  fluctuated  full  30  per  cent, 
since  then,  it  follows  that  6^d.  now  would  be  the  cor- 
responding price  with  lO^rf.  in  1813 ;  whereas  we 
pay  S^d.  The  difference  shows  that  we  pay  higher 
for  our  bread  now  than  we  did  then,  and  which  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that,  although 
children  multiply,  acres  do  not ;  and  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  present  day  are  required  to  subsist  upon 
the  same  growth  of  food  that  was  had  by  the  popu- 
lation of  1813.  Still  it  will  be  urged  by  some,  how 
is  it  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  population, 
has  gone  on  increasing,  and  that  the  country  is  not  less 
prosperous  now  than  twenty  years  ago  ?  Our  account 
of  which  is,  that,  without  going  into  the  relative  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  at  these  two  periods,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit  that,  because  population  and  wealth 
have  increased  within  that  period,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  country  has  been  as  judiciously  governed  as 
might  be,  or  that  the  corn  laws  have  not  been  a  draw- 
back, any  more  than  we  would,  that  the  youthful 
inmate  of  a  parish  workhouse  had  been  well  fed  and 
treated  merely  because  he  had  increased  in  size  and 
weight.  Nature's  laws  will  have  their  course,  whether 
as  regards  a  great  empire,  or  the  humble  inmate  of  a 
workhouse,  and  it  requires  very  gross  mismanagement, 
indeed,  to  check  the  growth  of  either. 


TITHES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine.' 
Sir, — I  have  received  your  first  Number,  and,  as  having 
the  same  end  in  view,  I  am  certain  you  will  excuse  me  for 
differing  with  you  on  one  particular.  You  say,  '  To  lay 
burthens  on  one  class  which  are  not  borire  by  the  rest  of  the 
nation  is,'  &c.  Sec,  and  you  go  on  to  say,  '  Tithe  is  one  of 
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the  burthens  of  this  kind.'  Now  I  contend  that  tithe  is  no 
burthen  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  at  the  time  he  bought 
his  estate,  and  that  that  interest  is  not  more  than  about 
three  per  cent.,  as  I  proved  some  years  ago  in  a  pamphlet 
written  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Benett,  M.P.  for  Wilts,  was 
pleading  payment  of  tithes  as  a  reason  for  intiicting  on 
Englishmen  the  accursed  corn  law  robbery.  I  prove  it  in 
this  way, — suppose  two  estates  for  sale  being  of  equal  quantity 
and  quality,  the  usual  price  is  about  thirty  years'  purchase, 
one  estate  is  tithe  free  and  lets  for  500/.  a  year,  the  other 
pays  100/.  a  year,  tithe,  and  the  rent  is  400/.  a  year,  A  and 
B  agree  to  buy  these  estates,  each  having  12,000/.  to  go  to 
inarket  with ;  A,  not  wishing  to  borrow,  goes  and  buys  the 
titheable  estate  at  12,000/.,  being  thirty  times  the  rental, 
and  has  an  estate  liable  to  100/.  a  year  tithe ;  B,  on  pur- 
chasing the  tithe-free  estate,  finds  tbirty  years'  rent  to  amount 
to  15,000/.,  and  he  borrows  3,000/.  to  complete  his  purchase. 
It  is  true  that  his  estate  is  not  liable  to  100/.  to  the  church, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  chargeable  with  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly  to  the  mortgagee, 
who  may  put  him  to  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
transferring  his  mortgage  in  a  short  time,  and  which  may 
again  be  repeated,  and  frequently  too  by  succeeding  mort- 
gagees, or  they  may  foreclose  and  compel  him  to  sell  at  a 
disadvantage,  none  of  which  can  be  done  by  the  tithe  owner. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  difference  to  the  tenant,  whether  he  pays 
500/.  yearly  to  the  landlord  who  holds  the  parchment,  or 
whether  he  pay  400/.  to  him,  and  100/.  to  the  church  ;  ex- 
cept that  in  most  cases  the  parson  takes  less  for  tithes  than 
the  landlord  would  if  the  tithes  were  his.  I  have  suggested 
to  farmers  who  complain  of  tithes  the  propriety  of  persuading 
their  landlords  to  agree  with  the  parsons,  and  then  to  let 
the  farms  to  the  tenants  tithe  free,  bnt  to  this  the  farmers 
object,  alleging  that  the  landlord  would  rack  them  up  in 
tithes  as  well  as  in  the  rents.  Of  this  opinion  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  we  have  on  the  question  of  the  com  laws,  I 
mean  Colonel  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  '  Corn  Law 
Catechism.'  In  that  valuable  pamphlet,  to  the  fourteenth 
question— "Do  not  they''  (the  landlords)  "  pay  tithes?"— 
he  answers,  "  No  more  than  a  man  pays  what  was  left  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,"  &c.  &c.  (read  the  whole  answer). 
As  tithes  are  no  burthen  to  landlord  or  tenant,  so  the  land 
tax  and  every  other  old  charge  to  which  estates  are  subject 
when  sold  are  no  burthens ;  and  as  relates  to  articles  of 
consumption  and  others  in  common  use,  the  aristocracy  pay, 
as  others  do,  the  ad  valorem  duty,  or  according  to  their  con- 
sumption. And  when  you  come  to  the  assessed  ta.xes,  here 
they  are  favoured  most  especially  by  the  assessors  and 
valuers.  But  what  say  you  to  an  estate  of  any  magnitude 
passing  without  either  probate  or  legacy  duty,  when  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  probate  duty  of  5/.  on  the  will  of  a  man 
leaving  200/.  personal,  and  a  legacy  duty  of  11/.  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  by  the  legator  if  a  stranger  in  blood,  as  a  son-in- 
law,  &c.  Talk  of  exclimve  taxation  !  the  aristocracy  are 
the  only  persons  who  are  exclusively /ui'OMreo?.  I  am  not  a 
parson,  but  I  say  the  tithes  should  remain,  the  taxes  should 
be  so  equalized  as  to  make  the  land-owners  pay  their  due 
share,  and  the  corn  laws  should,  and  must,  be  totally  re- 
pealed. 
Hoping  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Colonel  Thompson's  aid, 
I  remain,  most  truly  yours, 

_,  .  JUSTITIA. 

Nailsworth,  Jan.  lOih,  1834. 

***  We  beg  to  assure  the  writer  that  we  have  Colonel 
Thompson's  hearty  support,  as  well  as  that  of  many  persons 
holding  other  political  sentiments.  Our  correspondent  has 
somewhat  misunderstood  our  opinion  on  tithe.  It  is  not 
the  claim  of  the  landlord  to  relief  from  tithe  as  a  charge  on 
rent  that  we  treat  as  if  it  deserved  a  moments  attention. 
Tithe  is  as  old  as  rent,  and  the  tithe -owner's  right  as  good 
as  the  land-owner's.  We  spoke  of  tithe  only  so  far  as  dis- 
couraging cultivation;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  burthen 
which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  gross 
produce  of  land  must  fall  more  and  more  grievously  on  the 
we/  produce,  or  farming  profits.  It  is  obvious  that  a  piece 
cf  land,  the  tillage  of  which  might  pay  the  farmer,  exclusive 
^  tithe,  will  often  fail  to  pay  him  a?id  tithe  too.  Under  a 
iree  system,  therefore,  such  land  will  not  be  cultivated,  and 
thu«  it  is  that  tithe,  because  it  increases  in  proportion  to 
produce,  may  be  called  a  grievous  discouragement  to  agri- 
culture—as we  have  called  it.     Ed.  ' 


FORM  OF  A  PETITION  TO  THE  UPPER 
HOUSE,  &c. 

In  making  the  promised  Extracts  from  the  instructive  jeu 
d'esprit  with  the  above  title,  reviewed  in  our  last  Number, 
we  beg  to  state  that  a  Penny  Edition  of  it  is  publiihing 
for  the  sake  of  more  extended  publicity. 

'•  70.  That  (i.  e.  according  to  said  malignants)  the  Corn 
Laws  do  not  benefit  the  so-called  agricultural  interest,  as 
it  is  notorious  that  the  same  has  not  flourished  since  their 
enactment, 

"  Which  we  believe  is  a  true  statement,  and  it  has  often 
puzzled  us  why  it  should  be  so. 
"71.  That  (i.  e.  according  to  said  malignants)  agriculture 
is  a  pursuit  much  more  liable  to  chances  of  weather,  blight, 
vermin,  and  uncontrolable  circumstances  ;  and  to  encourage 
it  by  artificial  means,  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment than  pursuits  more  dependent  on  mere  human  indus- 
try, and  the  entire  control  of  the  free-will  of  man. 

"  Whereas  agriculture  has  always  been  declared  by 
your  lordships  to  be  the  only  source  of  our  wealth. 
''  72.  That  (i.  e.  according  to  said  malignants)  the  want 
of  food  would  be,  and  is,  more  generally  and  acutely  felt 
than  the  want  of  any  other  matter  (the  air  we  breathe  ex- 
cepted), and  to  render  a  people  dependent  for  its  supply  on 
the  single  source  of  the  home-growth,  in  a  country  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  but  of  small  extent,  not  very  fertile,  and 
with  a  very  uncertain  climate,  is  an  unheard-of  accumula- 
tion of  selfish  and  cruel  legislation. 

"  Whereas  your  lordships  have  laid  no  restrictions  on  the 
people  leaving  this  country  and  going  to  some  other. 
"  73.  That  (i.e.  according  to  said  malignants)  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  spii'it  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  all 
men  should  be  brethren,  and  that  this  spirit  is  effectually 
furthered  by  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth,  called  into  action  by  mutual  wants,  and 
different  abilities  to  supply  the  same. 

"  Which  would  amount  to  foreign  dependence,  against 

which  your  lordships  have  always  set  your  faces  with 

the  utmost  vigilance. 

"75.  That  (i.  e.  according  to  said  malignants)  it  has  been 

held  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  at  all   times  and 

in  all  places,  that  abundance  of  food  is  a  good  thing,  and 

that  scarcity  is  a  bad  thing,  and  that  this  seems  to  be  a 

maxim  dictated  by  common  sense. 

"  Whereas  your  lordships  have  held  otherwise. 
"  76.  That  (i.  e.  according  to  said  malignants)  with  a 
limited  supply  of  food,  the  labouring  classes  must  be  on 
short  commons,  and  that  a  scramble  for  food  by  means  of 
excessive  labour,  must  ensue  ;  and  that  the  Corn  Laws  are 
the  true  source  of  the  terrific  fact  of  not  only  women  and 
children,  but  even  infants,  being  employed  in  hard  labour, 
for  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  which  is  an  abominable 
state  of  things. 

"  IV/iich,  however,  the  Factory  Bill  is  sure  to  remedy  ! 
"  n .  That  (i.  e.  according  to  said  malignants)  the  com- 
plaint of  ivant  of  employment  is  an  absurd  misnomer,  and 
nonsensical  complaint,  when  women,  children,  and  infants 
are  so  worked  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours,  and  that  it 
is  a  want  of  reward  and  remuneration  for  employment 
(owing  to  the  under-supply  of  food)  of  which  people  ought  to 
complain. 

"  Which  is  a  new  theory,  and  therefore  to  be  rejected 
by  your  lordships. 

"  78.  That  (i.  e.  according  to  said  malignants)  laws,  re- 
straining the  hours  of  labour,  cannot  add  to  the  quantity  of 
food  which  the  labourers  scramble  to  obtain,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  of  such  excessive  labour  must  be  sought  in  an 
increase  of  the  existing  stock  of  human  food,  by  doing  away 
with  all  restrictions  on  the  supplying  of  the  same. 

"  Which  would  mean,  in  fact,  a  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laios  !  !  /" 


REDUCTION     OR    INCREASE     OF    DUTIES    ON 

CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCE. 

See  the  Tables  quoled  in  our  last  from  Sir  Henry  Parnell. 

£.    s.  d. 
Bristles,  not  sorted,  per  lb.  -  -        0    0    2| 

sorted,  do.  -  -  -         0    0    3§ 

Copper,  unwrought,  per  cwt.  -  -         17    0 

Cucumbers,  ad  val.  per  100/.  -  -      20    0    0 

Hair,  Cows',  O.-ien,  and  Horse,  per  cwt.       -        0    0    6 
Hides,  per  cwt.      -  -        Dry  As.  8d.    Wet  0    2    4 
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Hops,  per  cwt. 

- 

- 

8  11    0 

Hemp  Seed,  per  quarter 

f 

- 

1     0    0 

Hemp,  undressed,  per  ton 

. 

- 

0     18 

Ore,  Copper,  per  cwt. 

. 

- 

0  12    0 

■ Lead,  per  ton      - 

- 

- 

15     0 

not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  cwt 

- 

.5    0    0 

Tallow,  per  cwt. 

- 

- 

0    3     2 

So  much  for  reduction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty 

payable  4th  Jan,  1834,  was  on — 

Duty. 

Averages. 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Wheat 

37     8 

49    2 

49  10 

Barley 

18    4 

27  11 

29     6 

Oats 

18    3 

16  11 

19     6 

Rye 

19     9 

31  10 

Beans 

18    3 

Pease 

11     0 

PRICE  OF  CORN  IN  ENGLAND  COMPARED 
WITH  CORN  AT  DANTZIC  DURING  YEARS 
OF  FREE  TRADE  AND  YEARS  OF  RESTRIC- 
TION. 


Imported 

Annual 

into  England 

Exportation 

Price  at 

Annually. 

'rom  Dantzic. 

Dantzic. 

England. 

Dantiii: 

10  Years  ending 

qrs. 

s.     d. 

qrs. 

.t.      rf. 

1775 

136,315 

45     0» 

157,635t 

36      If 

100 

78 

1785 

11,399 

42    4 

117,141 

30     2 

100 

71 

1795 

103,046 

47    3 

108,351 

39     1 

100 

82 

1805 

669,784 

71     4 

371,168 

55     0 

100 

77 

4  Years  1818 

578,768 

75     2 

164,284 

60     4 

100 

80 

4  Do.       1825 

55     6 

48,294 

26     5 

100 

47 

Prices  ii 

1                  1               1 
1  England  compared  with  the  Dantzic  : — 

Price  before  1818  .  .  .  from  100  to  77    6 

after      1818  to  1825        100  „  47     0 

1814 

280,287 

56  11 

61,089 

47     0 

100 

83 

1815 

729,663 

53  11 

15,530 

46     4 

100 

86 

1816 

39,780 

73     7 

134,473 

51     8 

100 

70 

1817 

121,390 

92     6 

222,201 

78     6 

100 

84 

1818 

1,424,340 

80     7 

282^934 

64  11 

100 

80 

1819 

Q 

71     4 

123,186 

41     5 

100 

59 

1820 

o 

65    7 

315,011 

32    7 

100 

49 

1821 

Is 

54    5 

137,256 

25    3 

100 

46 

1822 

t: 

43    3 

26,996 

31     0 

100 

71 

1823 

1         O, 

52     1 

56,196 

27     8 

100 

53 

1824 

a 

61     8 

56,608 

23     7 

100 

38 

1825 

O 

66     6 

54,379 

23     6 

100 

35 

182G 

J        ^ 

56  11 

21     6 

100 

37 

Parliamentary  Paper,  1799. 


t  Jacob,  Table  24. 
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Free  trade  in  Corn. 
r  Duty  9^  per  cent,  ad  val.,  1663. 
1  Duty  8s.  per  quarter,  1670. 
rl663,  duty  on  Exportation  bsAd. 
s.  1688,  bounty  bs.  on  Exportation. 
LBalance  Ad.  on  Exportation, 
r  1700,  duty  repealed,  and  the  bounty 
1     continued. 
Bounty  continued. 
The  Importation  free. 
Do.        do. 
Restrictions. 


EXTRACTS. 


Monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — 
The  grievance  of  monopolies  had  gone  on  continually  in- 
creasing, scarce  any  article  was  exempt  from  these  oppres- 
sive patents.  When  the  list  of  them  was  read  over  in  the 
House,  a  member  exclaimed,  '  Is  not  bread  among  the 
number?"  The  House  seemed  amazed;  "A^ay,"  said  he, 
*'  ifiw  remedy  is  found  for  these,  bread  will  be  there  before 
the  next  parliament." — Hallam  Constitut.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p. 
282. 

Effect  of  Corn  L.uvs  on  Wages  and  on  Profits. — 
A  restriction  in  the  price  of  corn,  however  it  may  affect  the 
price  of  that  commodity,  will  leave  the  price  of  other  things 
unaltered.  Thei-e  will  be,  for  instance,  the  same  quantity 
of  money,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  and  cotton;  and 
these  will  exchange  one  for  another  in  the  same  proportion 


as  before  the  corn  restriction  existed.  If,  therefore,  a  yard 
of  cloth  cost  25s.  before  that  event,  it  will  cost  2.js.  after  it. 
Hence,  also,  the  labourer  who  gained  1 5*.  a  week  before  the 
passing  of  a  corn  law,  must  continue  to  work  for  the  same 
wages,  notwithstanding  the  consequent  rise  in  corn ;  for 
there  will  be  the  same  total  amount  of  capital,  and  the  same 
number  of  labourers  as  before.  On  this  supposition,  there- 
fore, the  Corn  Laws  operate  as  a  tax  on  wages. 

But  there  are  limits  to  a  tax  on  wages.  Every  thing  not 
strictly  essential  to  the  being  of  the  labourer  ;  everything 
which  constitutes  his  loell-heiiig,  may  be  extorted  by  the 
grasp  of  law  ;  but  taxation  can  go  no  farther.  The  labourer 
may  be  gradually  stripped  of  every  thing  which  can  make 
life  desirable,  or  even  tolerable,  to  a  thinking  being ;  but 
there  is  a  modicum  of  wages  which  admits  of  no  further  di- 
minution ;  there  is  that  which  has  been  termed  a  natural  or 
necessary  rate ;  meaning  by  natural  wages  little  more  than 
enough  to  sustain  the  animal  functions  in  suffi<',ient  vigour 
to  endure  the  requisite  amount  of  daily  toil,  allowing  neither 
the  means  nor  time  for  pleasure  or  convenience,  scarcely 
even  for  sustenance  or  sleep.  When  the  people  are  at  this 
point,  their  wages  are  no  longer  governed  by  their  numbers. 
A  certain  portion  of  food  and  clothing  they  must  have.  To 
so  many  as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  employing  ca- 
pital, that  portion  will  be  given.  If  they  exceed  that  num- 
ber, the  supertluous  population  perishes.  Here  then  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn  produces  a  new  effect.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed,  requiring  the  same 
quantity  of  labour ;  but  the  food  which  maintains  the 
labourer  has  risen  in  value,  and  a  greater  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  capital  must  be  allotted  to  his  support;  in  fact, 
wages  rise,  and  they  rise  at  the  expense  of  profits.  We  may 
therefore  describe  the  possible  effects  of  a  Corn  Law  thus : 
— if  the  wages  of  labour  exceed  their  necessary  rate,  the  tax 
first  falls  on  them.  The  degree  in  which  they  are  affected 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.  If  it 
exceed  the  dilTerence  between  the  actual  amount  of  wages, 
and  wages  at  the  necessary  rate,  the  excess  falls  on  the  pro- 
fits of  capital.  In  the  first  case,  they  for  whom  the  Corn 
Laws  are  enacted,  lay  violent  hands  on  the  labourer ;  in  the 
second,  they  filch  from  the  capitalist.  The  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn  must  be  paid  for  by  one  of  the  two  classes.  What  is 
not  subtracted  from  the  working  people  is  taken  from  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants. — Parliamentary  Review^ 
SessiP7i  0/1825,  p.  695. 

Landlords'  Claim  to  Compensation. — Evidence  of 
G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.  before  Committee  of  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  and  Shipping,  1833. 

3397.  Would  you  consider  it  just  to  abolish  all  these  kinds 
of  duties  with  a  view  of  improving  the  situation  of  consumers 
generally  ? — I  think  so. 

And  you  think  no  parliamentary  regulation  ought  to  be 
adopted  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the  parties 
who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  flourish  under  the  pro- 
tection of  those  duties? — I  think,  in  the  abolition  of  duties 
of  that  sort,  it  is  always  right  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
existing  interests. 

3373.  Do  you  think  the  principles  of  free  trade  might  be 
applied  to  the  corn  laws? — Most  decidedly. — And  in  that 
case  no  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  landed  interest? 
— No,  I  do  not  see  that  they  have  any  claim  for  it. 

3375.  Was  any  increased  rate  of  taxation  imposed  upon 
the  growers  of  timber  at  the  time  when  the  duties  on  foreign 
timber  were  tripled  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Was  any  rate  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  growers  of 
corn  at  the  time  when  the  duties  on  corn  were  raised? — I 
am  not  aware  that  there  was. 

As  the  land-owners  had  the  benefit  of  all  increase  of 
taxation  both  upon  timber  and  upon  corn  when  the  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  were  raised,  do  you  not  think,  that  in 
case  the  "duties  should  be  lowered,  the  English  grower, 
either  of  corn  or  timber,  should  be  subject  to  the  contingent 
loss  that  may  arise  from  his  having  embarked  in  the  specu- 
lation of  either  growing  timber  or  corn  ?— I  think  generally, 
in  a  case  of  that  sort,  there  is  no  fair  claim  for  compen- 
sation. 


London:— BENJAMIN  STEILL,  20,  Paternoster-roir. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  are  again  requested  to  address  commumca- 
iiom  to  the  care  of  the  Society's  Publisher,  20,  Paternos- 
ter-row. Owing  to  neglect  of  this  advertiseme?it  in 
former  Numbers,  several  communications  have  reached 
the  Society  long  after  date,  and  only  through  the  hands 
of  third  parties. 

Many  thanks  to  OvTiH  for  THE  Farmers' Journal.  The 
good  old  housewife  treats  "  us  youth"  as  civilly  as  could 
be  expected,  considering  her  dire  alarm  for  her  pickle 
and  preserve  closet.  In  charity  we  would,  if  we  could, 
assuage  her  apprehensions  of  the  arrival  of  a  period  when 
the  Dane,  the  Swede,  and  the  Dutchman  shall  offer 
to  carry  goods  for  us  at  a  rate  of  freight  Two  Hundred 
PER  Cent,  under  that  which  is  charged  by  the  British 
ship-owner.  We  often  employ  a  ticket-porter — this 
costs  us  a  shilling :  We  wish  our  excellent  gossip  would 
find  us  a  porter  who  charges  Two  Shillings  less. 


TITHE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine. 
Sir, — With   reference  to  the  letter  of  your  estimable 
correspondent  Justitia,  in  No.  2  of  your  Magazine,  I 
would  request  to  state,  as  the  result  of  the  closest  atten- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  that  if  tithe 
were  unceremoniously  abolished  to-morrow,  it  would  be 
collected   by  the  landlords  in  the  shape  of  an  increase 
to  the  rents  ; — that  the  economical  ill  effects  of  tithes  (if 
I  may  use  that  term  in  contradistinction  to  their  moral 
ill  effects,  or  those  which  arise  from  the  ill  blood  excited 
between  parties  from  the  unfortunate  mode  of  their  col- 
lection),   are   reducible   to  the   operation   they  have  in 
preventing  the  cultivation  of  that  description  of  land 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  produce  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  cultivation  with  a   profit  though  the  whole  ten- 
tenths  would  be,  and  in  checking  the  application  of  a 
certain  additional  dose  (as  the  phrase  of  some  political 
economists  has  been)  of  capital   to  the  improvement  of 
other  lands  in  general ; — that  the  question  has  sometimes 
been  perplexed,   by  charging  tithe  with  creating  a  loss 
to  the  whole  of  its  nominal  amount,  instead  of  this  frac- 
tional part ; — that  the  nearest  approximation  I  have  been 
able  to  make  to  the  actual  magnitude  of  this  effect  of 
tithe  is,  that  it  may  in   the  aggregate  raise  the  price  of 
corn  by  about  4rf.  a  quarter,  and  cause  an  annual  dimi- 
nution of  rent  amounting  to  about  25,000^,,  with  a  loss 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  of  about  475,000/.more  ; — 
that  this  loss  might  be  saved  to  the  ccmmmiity,  and  the 
25,000/.  a  year  be  divided  between  the  landlords  and  the 
church  besides,  if  the  two  last   could  agree,  or  if  the 
Government  would  force  them  to  agree,  upon  an  honest 
commutation  of  tithe  either  for  land  or  money;  remem- 
bering always,  that  the  essence  of  such  a  commutation, 
and  the  point  on  which  its  utility  entirely   depends,  is 
that  it  shall  be  final,  and  involve  no  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  for  dipping  its  bowl  into  men's  improve- 
ments by  means  of  anything  like  periodical  valuations. 

As  a  proof  of  being  at  least  sincere  in  these  opinions, 
I  will  state,  that  though  if  I  were  what  the  author  of 
the  Pulitical  Register  calls  a  "  law-giver,"  I  might  be 


disposed  to  clip  some  of  the  church's  phylacteries,  yet 
if  the  legislature  should  ever  decide  on  a  commutation 
of  tithe,  on  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  what 
has  been  called  the  25,000/.  a  year  between  the  land- 
lords and  the  church,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  one 
of  the  clergy's  counsel,  and  would  take  as  much  pains 
to  ensure  them  fair  play,  as  they  could  expect  from  any 
other  member  of  a  University  who  had  given  many 
years'  attention  to  a  question  of  law,  physic,  or  divinity. 
The  idea  of  any  further  portion  of  the  tithe  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  landlords,  though  it  actually  appears  to 
have  occurred  to  the  anti-tithe  meeting  at  Liskeard,  and 
is  advocated  in  the  late  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, is  too  monstrous  not  to  rouse  the  most  indifferent 
spectator  to  unmeasured  efforts  to  defeat  it. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
The  Author  of  the   "  Catechism  on 

THE  Corn  Laws.'' 


PROPERTY  IN  DANGER ! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine. 
Sir,  —  The  professed  aim  of  your  Anti-Corn-law 
labours  is  "  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  a  state  oi  infor- 
malion  and  vigilance."  Never  were  both  more  urgently 
required  by  the  peo])Ie  of  England  than  they  are  upon 
this  question  at  this  crisis.  Tlie  landlords  are  beginning 
to  despair  of  retaining  their  monopoly  ;  and  anticipating 
the  hour  when  they  must  cease  to  prey  on  the  people  at 
large, — they  are  looking  round  for  some  one  else  to 
prey  upon.  Sir,  it  is  your  dvity  to  aid  in  watching  that 
they  prey  upon  nobody,  and  to  sound  the  alarum, — 
"  Gentlemen.,  look  to  your  pockets  !  "  so  long  as  any  un- 
suspecting class  of  citizens  and  cash-holders  remain 
"within  the  danger"  of  these  very  ugly  customers.  It 
is  nothing  but  "  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice"  which 
has  hitherto  kept  their  claws  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
fundholders.  They  have  long  sighed  for  their  lost  power 
of  paying  in  a  debased  currency  their  own  mortgagees, 
annuitants,  and  claimants  of  all  classes.  The  tithe- 
owners  ! — a  lucky  thought ! — hit  them  iiard — they  have 
no  friends ! — the  tithe-owners  are  now  to  be  devoured 
by  tiie  landed  Polypheme.  But  John  Bull  will  exhibit 
less  than  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses  if  he  allows  even  the 
unpopular  tithe  to  be  swallowed  by  the  purblind  monster. 
If  John  allov\s  those  who  have  at  present  a  life-estate  in 
tithe — if  he  allows  the  lay  iinprojyriators.,  whose  tithes 
are  as  much  their  own  as  rents — if,  finally,  he  allows 
A/z^jsr//"  (in  other  words,  the  nation),  in  wliom  is  the 
reversion  of  the  whole  estate  in  clerical  tithe,  to  be 
cheated  of  that  estate  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  land- 
lords— why  John  will  stand  confessed  a  greater  cully 
than  I  take  him  for. 

The  sort  of  protest  entered  in  your  last  Number 
against  all  claim  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
in  respect  of  tithe,*  must  be  again  and  again  enforced 

*  The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  note  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers  in  our  last  Number,  we  allowed  the 
grievous  discouragement  given  by  tithe  to  British  agriculture,  owing 
to  itii  variation  and  increase  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the 
Soil.    We  beg  to  refer,  for  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  a 
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on  public  attention.  In  the  reports  of  the  anti-tithe 
meetinjis  held  at  Exeter  and  Liskeard,  the  readiness  of 
some  of  that  body  to  violate  every  description  of  property, 
of  wliich  the  existence  embarrasses  tlieir  own,  has  been 
displayed  .with  more  than  ordinary  indecency.  For, 
whether  tithe  belong;  to  the  church,  the  poor,  the  nation, 
or  private  laymen,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  right 
for  transferring'  it  to  the  landlords ;  and  if  the  justly- 
obnoxious  nature  of  titiie  delude  the  people  of  England 
to  look  on  with  complacence  while  the  landlords  rob  the 
tithe-owners,  it  will  but  be  one  more  sacrifice  to  an  in- 
terest which  no  victim  can  satisfy,  and  which,  after  eigh- 
teen years'  attempts  at  battening  on  the  people  at  large, 
turns  now  upon  its  partakers  in  the  property  of  the  soil, 
and  prepares  to  indemnify  itself,  by  direct  violation 
OF  PROPERTY,  for  the  close  which  it  begins  to  expect  to 
its  system  of  pillage,  by  way  of  protection. 

The  audacity  of  the  constant  attempts  made  by  an 
overbearing  interest  to  throw  off  its  incumbrances  by 
means  of  robbery,  public  or  private,  comes  out  in 
strongest  relief  when  we  consider  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages 2)ossessed  by  landed  property  in  manufacturing 
arid  commercial  countries  are  such,  that  the  claim  of 
ADDITIONAL  PROTECTION  for  the  produce  of  land  is 
an  impudent  (alas  !  successful  I)  attempt  on  public 
ignorance. 

The  clod-compelling  thunderers  of  Exeter  and  Lis- 
keard have  probably  not  read  the  letters  of  H.  B.  T.  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  Perhaps  they  will  read  (as  I 
chiefly  write  for  their  benefit  and  that  ot  their  compeers) 
some  extracts  from  the  arguments  of  those  admirable 
letters. 

"  My  first  position,"  says  H.  B.  T.,  "  is  that  the  agricul- 
turists have,  under  any  circumstances,  the  enviable  advan- 
tage of  always  seHin^  their  goods  at  home  in  a  market 
insufficiently  supplied. 

"  My  second  position  is,  that  the  manufacturer,  when  he 
sells  any  of  his  goods  at  home,  always  sells  them  in  a  glutted 
market.  These  are  facts  which  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  referring  to  the  accounts  of  imports  and  exports." 

Here  follow  details  in  proof  of  this  position,  which 
are,  unfortunately,  too  long  for  insertion,  and  for  which 
the  reader  must,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the  second 
letter  of  H,  B.T.,  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  3rd  ult.  The 
letter- writer  then  proceeds  to  show  the  practical  effect 
of  their  relative  situations  on  the  dealings  of  the  two 
parties.  To  simjdify  the  argument,  he  takes  a  single 
landowner  and  a  single  manufacturer  as  representatives 
of  their  respective  interests,  and  in  like  manner  makes 
•wheat  represent  agricultural  produce  in  general,  and 
cotton  manufactured  commodities. 

:  "  The  landowner  has  100  quarters  of  wheat  to  sell,  the 
•whole  of  which,  and  more,  is  wanted  l)y  the  manufacturer. 
The  manufacturer  has  200  pieces  of  cotton  to  sell,  half  only 
of  which  is  wanted  by  the  landowner.  As  the  quantity  of 
the  one  is  deficient,  and  the  quantity  of  the  other  is  exces- 
sive, in  their  mutual  home-market,  the  prices  of  both 
must  be  governed  by  the  foreign  market,  the  influence  of 
which  upon  them  will  be  manifested  by  inverse  conse- 
quences, the  case  of  the  one  being  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  other.  The  question  between  them  shall  be  tried  under 
the  assumption  of  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to 
both. 

"  When  the  landowner  is  seller,  he  is  enabled,  in  fixing 
the  price  of  his  wheat,  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
price  all  the  expense  which  must  be  incurred  in  bringing 
wheat  from  abroad.  He  stands  firm  in  the  market,  and  says 
to  the  manufacturer,  '  Reject  my  wheat,  if  it  please  you  to 
do  so,  and  go  a  thousand  miles  by  water  and  by  land  to 
fetch  the  cheap  wheat  you  speak  of.' 

"  But  when  the  landowner  changes  his  position,  and  be- 
comes the  buyer  of  the  manufacturer's  cottons,  he  reverses 
Jus  calculation,  and  he  deducts  from  the  price  which  they 

Z,e«er/rom  Me  Author  of  the  CalechUm  on  the  Corn  Laws,  -ffliich 
Will  be  fouud  m  another  part  of  our  present  Number. 


would  fetch  in  the  foreign  market  all  the  expenses  of  send- ' 
ing  them  thither.  Nor  is  his  language  less  changed,  though 
it  is  equally  peremptory.  He  now  says  to  the  manufacturer, 
'  There  is  my  offer,  leave  it  if  you  hke,  and  carry  your  cottons 
half  round  the  world,  in  quest  of  that  better  price  which  you 
say  will  be  given  for  them  in  other  countries.' 

*'  Whether  as  buyer  of  the  icheat,  or  as  seller  of  the  cottons, 
the  manufacturer  submits  to  this  dictation  of  the  land- 
owner,—FOTn  it  is  he,  and  not  the  landoavner,  who  is 

IN  BOTH  CASES  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  FOREIGN 

PRICES  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  he  gives  100  pieces  of  cottons 
for  50  quarters  of  wheat.  But  this  is  only  half  the 
STORY,  and  the  picture  here  draum  gives  a  very  inadequate 
representation  of  the  natural  advantage  ivhich  tha 
landowner  has  over  the  manufacturer,  and  of  the  conse- 
cpient  i?2justice  of    increasing    that    advantage   by 

ARTIFICIAL  MEANS. 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  first  use  which  the  landowner 
makes  of  his  power  over  the  manufacturer  is,  to  supply 
himself  with  home  commodities  to  his  heart's  content,  in  ex- 
change for  a  moderate  quantity  of  his  own.  He  has  got, 
for  instance,  100  pieces  of  cottons  for  50  of  his  100  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  now  feeling  himself  still  rich  with  50 
quarters  more  at  his  command,  a  desire  comes  over  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries  also ;  and  he  is  anxious, 
therefore,  to  make  his  remaining  stock  of  wheat  available 
for  the  procuring  of  them.  But  when  he  contemplates  the 
sending  of  this  wheat  to  the  foreign  market,  he  is  quickly 
struck  with  the  reflection  that  if  he  does  so,  he  must  not 
only  submit  to  take  the  foreign  price  for  it,  but  must  also 
deduct  from  that  price  the  charges  of  exportation,  instead 
of  adding  the  charges  of  importation,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
case  of  the  first  50  quarters.  After  some  deliberation  on 
the  course  he  should  pursue,  he  comes  to  the  following  con- 
clusion:— I  remember  (he  says)  that  the  manufacturer,  of 
whom  I  bought  my  100  pieces  of  cotton,  had  another  IGO 
pieces  for  which  he  could  not  find  a  purchaser ;  and  I  well 
know  that  he  was  sorely  in  want  of  more  wheat  than  the  50 
quarters  1  have  sold  to  him.  I  will^e'en  carry  to  him  the 
residue  of  my  wheat,  and  offer  it  for  the  residue  of  his  cot- 
tons. In  this  double  distress,  with  glut  on  the  one  side 
and  deficiency  on  the  other,  he  will  gladly  come  into  ray 
terms,  and  then  I  shall  get  possession  of  a  description  of 
goods  which  I  can  use  as  an  advantageous  medium  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  foreign  commodities  I  am  so  desirous  of 
obtaining. 

"  This  is  the  true  working  of  sale  and  purchase  in  a 
home  market,  when  Tdifftrent  local  commodities  are  pro- 
duced in  any  unequal  quantities;  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  fortunate  party  would  have  been  contenfeci 
with  his  natural  advantages.  But  the  English  agricul- 
turists, like  their  fabled  prototype,  to  whom  Jujjiter  gave 
the  treacherous  power  of  regulating  his  own  weather,  iiad, 
as  unluckily  for  themselves  as  the  country,  the  power  of  re- 
gulating their  own  corn  laws ;  and  not  Ijeing  able  to  look 
forward  beyond  half  a  dozen  Mondays  in  Mark-lane,  they 
sought  to  increase  their  advantage  by  imposing  duties  and 
restraints  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  And  although 
the  scheme  has  signally  failed  to  assure  to  them  the  prices 
they  expected,  or  even  the  prices  they  would  have  had  if 
they  had  wisely  ^suffered  commerce  to  take  the  lead,  it  ha.«, 
nevertheless,  enabled  them  to  exchange  small  quantities  of 
their  corn  for  large  quantities  of  home  manufactures,  which 
they  employ,  partly  for  their  immediate  consumption,  and 
partly  to  exchange  again  for  foreign  commodities,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described.  So  complete  a  case  of 
sic  vos  no7i  vobis  was,  perhaps,  never  reduced  to  actual 
practice  upon  so  large  a  scale  in  an  enlightened  country  ; 
and  I  think  that  the  members  of  the  '  Society'  (Regenera- 
tion Society)  must  clearly  see  how  truly  it  accounts  for  the 
great  quantity  of  labour  they  are  compelled  to  perform,  and 
the  privations  they  nevertheless  suffer,  while,  to  all  out- 
ward appearances,  they  are  surrounded  by  the  elements  o( 
plenty,  obtainable  upon  easy  terms. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  a  high-minded  land  proprie- 
tor, if  he  could  be  brought  to  perceive  the  relative  positions 
in  which  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  are 
placed,  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  the  S3'stem  as  the 
most  abominable  piece  of  subtle  and  refined  oppression  he 
had  ever  met  with.  Yet,  so  it  is :  the  manufacturer  stands 
over  those  very  goods  which  are  destined  for  a  foreiga 
market,  and  for  which  foreign  goods  will  assuredly  be  re^ 
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ceived  in  return  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  permitted  to  send  them    A   single  glance  at  the   state  of  the  corn  laws  during 


to  the  foreign  market  on  his-  own  account,  nor  to  receive  m 
return  for  Uiem  .the  dt^scription  of  foreign  goods  he  want.s 
for  himself.  The  landowner  is  both  exporter  and  importer  ; 
for  the  operatvon  of  the  Corn  Act  is,  to  give  him  a.  right  of 
pre-emption  of  our  manufactures  at  a  maximum  price." 

I  will  tiouble  the  anti-tithe  heroes  of  Exeter  and 
Liskeardto  tind  a  flaw  in  this  masterly  demonstration — 
if  they  can  understand  it.  Not  wishing  to  give  these 
o-entlemen  too  much  to  digest  at  once,  I  postpone  ex- 
amining, for  the  present,  other  fraudulent  claims  for 
relief  set  up  by  them  and  their  compeers  in  oppression. 
Such  are  tlie  claims  founded  on  the  National  Debt 
and  the  change  of  Currency,  in  tlie  successive  expo- 
sure of  which,  if  space  be  allowed,  H.  T.  B.  will  again 
be  an  invaluable  auxiliary. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Reporter. 


REVIEW. 
[From  a  Country  Correspondent.} 
Reply  to   Viscount  Milton's   {present  Earl  Fitzwilliam) 
Address  to  the  Landowners  of  England  on  the   Corn 
Laws.    By  William  Parker,  Esq. 

Though  it  is  a  twelvemonth  since  the  above  pamphlet 
appeared,  yet  it  may  not  now  be  too  late  to  notice  it  in 
these  pages  ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  objections  are  stated  in 
a  spirit  of  candour  and  fairness,  and  if  they  are  not  of 
•use  to  the  author  when  he  prepares  another  edition,  may 
at  least  tend  to  undeceive  that  portion  of  the  public  who 
have  hitherto  been  misled  by  such  specious  fallacies  and 
bold  assumptions.  As  I  am  equally  unknown  to  both 
parties,  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  by  Mr.  Parker  to  be 
one  of  those  to  whom  he  so  confidently  appeals,  as  I 
can  truly  say  with  him,  that  "  I,  who  have  been  bred  up 
a  farmer,  and  have  associated  with  farmers,  can,  I  trust, 
speak  witli  tolerable  accuracy  to  their  situation,"  which 
is  too  truly  described,  when  he  says,  that  "  I  do  in  my 
conscience  believe,  that  since  the  year  1814  their  ca- 
pital has  decreased  one  third  ;  and  that  they  are  sink- 
ing— not  rapidly,  perhaps,  but  beyond  all  doubt  gra- 
dually— in  their  means  at  this  time.  And,  lastly,  as  an 
effort  to  sustain  them.selves — like  a  drowning  man  catch- 
ing at  a  straw — they  are  forcing  soil  to  obtain  wheat, 
by  which  its  condition  is  impaired,  and  their  ultimate 
success  rendered  nugatory."  But  in  granting  that  such 
is  the  depressed  state  of  the  farmers,  I  do  not  admit 
that  the  cause  is  the  admis.sion  of  foreign  grain  into  our 
markets,  or  that  the  "  degradation  "  of  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural  produce  is  from  want  of  adequate  protection. 


those  years  that  agriculture  was  so  prosperous,  will 
show  any  unprejudiced  man  that  the  high  prices  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  were  not  from 
that  cause,  fts  foreign  wheat  was  admitted 'till  1804  at  a 
duty  of  6d.  per  quarter,  when  the  average  price  was 
ab<jve  bis.;  and  the  same  duty  was  levied  up  to  the 
spring  of  1815,  whenever  the  average  was  above  669. 
(which  it  was  always  during  that  period)  :  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  farming,  like  other  trades,  thrives  best 
when  unprotected.  The  grazier  at  the  same  time  was 
equally  prosperous,  but  of  late  years  his  state,  according- 
to  our  a\ithor,  is  equally  deplorable  with  that  of  the 
corn  farmer,  though  he  is  at  present  protected  to  his 
heart's  content — absolute  prohibition.  Some  other  cause 
must  therefore  be  sought  for  to  account  for  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  I  know  some 
will  attribute  a  great  part  of  the  fall  in  prices  to  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  ;  biit  even  this  will  be 
found  insufficient  to  have  so  very  great  an  effect,  as  any 
person  may  be  convinced  of,  by  reducing  the  average 
price  of  corn  down  to  the  value  of  the  bullion  market 
during  most  of  the  years  of  the  Bank  restriction. 

Our  author  appears  never  to  suspect,  what  may  be 
the  truth,  after  all,  that  the  very  excess  of  protection 
may  be  the  cause  of  all  our  distress.  In  the  first  year 
that  '  bsolute  prohibition  was,  according  to  the  late 
Mr.  Canning,  for  ihejirst  time  tried  in  this  country,  the 
averages  went  down  IO5.  or  12s.  per  quarter;  and 
though  some  bad  years  followed,  and  brought  about 
high  prices  and  open  ports,  yet  the  averages  never  fell 
so  low  as  when  the  ports  had  continued  shut  for  some 
years,  and  that  bugbear,  foreign  corn,  completely  ex- 
cluded. It  was  during  those  years  that  Webb  Hall 
and  his  disciples  were  the  most  clamorous  for  additional 
protection,  though  wheat  was  prohibited  under  60s., 
and  other  grain  in  proportion  ;  and  like  our  author,  who 
indeed  appears  to  have  imbibed  all  his  doctriue.«,  attri- 
buted ail  distress,  commercial  and  agricultural,  to  the 
low  price  of  food,  thus  misplacing  cause  and  effect. 
However,  I  shall  show  from  documents  given  in  this 
pamphlet,  that  the  very  last  corn  laws  afford  all  the  pro- 
tection asked  for  by  Webb  Hall  and  the  Association  at  that 
time,  as  the  author  gives  some  estimates  of  the  expense 
and  produce  of  growing  corn  upon  different  soils.  The 
first  is  upon  cold  clays  in  a  six-course  shift  of  first 
fallow  ;  second,  oats  ;  third,  seeds  ;  fourth,  wheat ;  fifth, 
beans ;  and  sixth,  wheat ;  stating  for  every  year  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  each  crop.  He  gives  a  general  state- 
ment for  the  whole  course  as  follows  : — 


6  Years'  Rent,  inchiding  Tithes,  Rates,  and  Taxes,  at  28^.  per  Ann. 
G  Years'  Interest  on  Capital,  at  8s.  per  Ann.  .... 
C  Years'  Minor  Expenses— Hedging,  Ditching,  Wear  of  Dead  Stock, 


,  per  Ann. 


8  8 
2  8 
2     8 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


Deduct  1-Gth  for  Y'ears  in  Seeds,  unprotected  by  duty  on  grain 


£13 
2 


£11     0    0 


Produce  in  Grain  during  the  same  period,  as  under 
«.  s. 

4*  Qrs.  of  Oats,  pivot  price,  25  duty     9 
2|  Qrs.  of  Wheat,     do.  G2      „      24 

4  Qis.  of  Beans,        do.  36      „      15 

2|  Qis.  of  Wheat,    do.  C2      „     24 

£11   19     3i  £17  Ifi     9^ 

The  second  is  upon   land   of  first-rate  quality,  and  under  a  five-course  shift  of— 1st,  Turnips  ;  2nd,  Barley  ; 


d. 

£. 

«.    d. 

s.    d.              s. 

d. 

3     . 

.       2 

1  n 

Present  price,  19     7  duty  18 

3 

8     . 

.       3 

7 10 

Do.           50     2     „      36 

8 

G     . 

.       3 

2  0 

Do.            34  10     „      18 

3 

8     . 

.       3 

7 10 

Do.            50     2      J,      36 

8 

£,    1. 

d. 

4     2 

n. 

3     U 

10 

3  13 

0 

5     0 

10 

3rd,  Seeds  ;  4th,  Wheat ;   5th,  Pease 
are  as  follows  : — 


The  expenses  incidental  to  each  are   again  omitted,  but   the   general 


5  Y'ears'  Rent,  Tithes,  Rates,  and  Taxes,  at  60s.  per  Ann. 
5  Years'  Interest  on  Capital,  as  before       .... 
5  Years'  Minor  Expenses,  as  before  .         ,         ,         . 


Deduct  2-5ths  for  Years  in  Turnips  and  Seeds 


£.    s. 

d. 

15     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

£20    0 

0 

8    0 

0 

£12    0    0 
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Produce  during  these  Five  Years,  in  Grain,  as  under  : — 

s.              s.     d.            £.    s.   d.                                    s.    d.  s.    d.                                   £.    ».  <^ 

6  Qrs.  of  Barley,  pirot  price,  33,  duty  12    4  .     .     3  14     0            Present  price  29  11,  duty  18     4 5  10  0- 

44  Qrs.  of  Wheat,         do.         C2      „      24     8  .     .     5  11     0                    Do.           50    2      „     36     8 8     5  0^ 

4  Qrs.  of  Pease,             do.         36      „      15     6  .     .     3     2     0                    Do.           34  10      „      18     3 3  13  0 

£  12     7     0  :               ^                             £  17     8  0 


Now,  how  can  we  complain  of  want  of  protection, 
•when  the  duty  at  the  jnvot  price  is  thus  clearly  shown 
to  be  equal  to  rent,  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes ;  with  the 
interest  on  capital,  and  also  hedging,  ditching,  and  even 
the  wear  and  tear  of  dead  stock  besides  ?  But  this  is  not 
all ;  by  taking  the  duty  at  the  present  prices  there  is  an 
excess  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  manual  labour  be- 
stowed each  year  during  these  rotations  of  crops. 
After  which  it  would  be  too  much  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  "  show  and  clearly  to  prove  that  all  his 
reasoning,  where  it  is  intelligible,  is  chimerical ;  his 
tables  supposititious  and  full  of  errors  ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, the  pamphlet  a  tissue  of  incongrous  asser- 
tions, assumptions,  and  deductions."  I  must,  however, 
notice  the  author's  attempt  to  show  that  Lord  Milton's 
tables  are  erroneous  respecting  the  comforts  of  the 
labourer,  by  substituting  one  of  his  own,  which  assumes 
that  wages  are  Is.  per  day  when  wheat  is  40s.  per  quar- 
ter, and  2s.  6d.  vvlien  it  is  70s.  No  wonder  that  he 
iTiakes  the  sur])lus  greatest  when  corn  is  high.  Has 
Mr.  Parker  never  looked  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations? 
if  he  had,  he  must  have  been  struck  with  the  reasoning 
■which  goes  so  far  to  prove,  if  corn  was  equally  as  cheap 
in  a  year  of  scarcity  as  in  a  year  of  jjlenty,  the  con- 
sumption would  go  on  at  the  same  rate;  and,  instead  of 
short  commons  for  a  few  months,  there  must  be  a 
famine  in  the  land.  As  this  gentleman  is  no  theorist, 
but  one  solely  guided  by  practical  common-sense,  he 
may  be  able  to  solve  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty,—  and  also  to  show  how  a  scarcity  caused  by  law 
differs  from  one  caused  by  Providence, — and  why  the 
first  is  to  enrich  and  bless,  and  the  latter  to  impoverish 
and  chastise,  a  nation  ?  Perhaps  he  can  show  that  the 
means  of  every  individual  increase  as  corn  becomes 
scarcer,  p.nd  that  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  money  can 
ever  fall  short  as  long  as  corn  is  dear  ;  in  fad,  that  its 
value  does  not  depend  upon  the  labour  necessary  for  its 
production,  but  entirely  upon  the  price  of  corn  which  is 
to  regulate  the  market-price  of  every  commodity  ; — that, 
consequently,  our  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towns  are  alone  rich  and  prosperous,  because  they  con- 
sent to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  not 
because  there  are  numbers  of  handicrafts  productively 
and  industriously  employed  ?  In  doing  this,  however, 
I  am  afraid  that  he  must  give  up  Common-sense,  as  he 
will  find  that  he  belongs  to  a  sect  of  economists  whom 
she  has  never  coutenanced.  In  one  respect  I  confess 
I  agree  with  our  author,  that  corn  may  be  high-priced 
in  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  nation  ;  but,  in  such  a  case, 
it  is  the  result  of  a  great  effective  demand,  caused  by 
profitable  trade  and  high  wages.  But  this  can  never 
happen  from  scarcity  either  real  or  artificial ;  the  first  is 
most  probable  to  be  permanent  and  steady,  the  latter 
temporary  and  fluctuating.  He  appears  to  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  this  theory,  as  he  labours  so  hard  to  prove 
that  corn  is  cheapest  when  it  is  highest  priced  ;  yet  why 
does  he  use  cheap  and  low-priced  corn  as  synonymous 
terms,  when  he  declaims  against  those  who,  he  thinks, 
wish  to  ruin  themselves  and  their  country  by  admitting, 
at  all  times,  cheap  food  ?  The  same  outcry  was  raised 
when  the  alteration  was  made  in  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion on  wool,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  price  of 
wool  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  much  higher  than 
any  other  article  of  agricultural  produce  :  whether  it  is 
cheap  or  not  to  the  manufacturer  must  depend  upon  the 


state  of  trade.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  it  is  so,  or  it  must 
be  transitory.  But  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
remarking  the  difference,  that  here  is  so  clearly  shown, 
between  the  forcing  and  the  natural  means  of  raising. 
I  he  price  of  raw  produce  at  the  laying  on  and  taking  otf 
the  duty  of  6rf.  per  pound,  both  as  exceeding  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine  advocates,  and  disproving  the  prog- 
nostications of  the  opponents  to  the  latter  measure- 
That  the  same  will  be  the  result  of  the  most  unlimited 
freedom  in  the  importation  of  grain,  I  most  firmly  and 
conscientiously  believe,  because  the  highest-priced  years 
were  those  in  which  the  corn  trade  was  virtually  free, 
and  the  lowest-priced  years  those  in  which  protection 
was  the  greatest ; — because  the  greatest  importations  ap- 
pear to  have  little  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  English 
market,  from  the  additional  labour,  and  consequently 
wages,  called  into  action  to  meet  it  by  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods ; — because,  I  think  the  market  price 
being  dependent  upon  the  effective  demand,  the  price  of 
the  English  market  must  regulate  the  price  of  the 
foreign.  The  higher  the  price  is,  it  will  certainly  cause  a 
greater  quantity  to  be  sent;  but,  as  it  is  the  i)rodnce  of 
more  distant  or  more  unfertile  soils,  it  can  only  continue 
to  be  sent  as  long  as  the  market  continues  to  allow  such 
to  be  carried  with  a  profit  to  the  merchant,  and  fait 
off  if  the  market  is  depressed;  but  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions, though  they  ostensibly  appear  to  raise  the  price 
by  keeping  the  market  scantily  supplied,  from  their 
effects  of  lowering  M'ages  and  profits,  limit  the  means 
of  the  consumer  in  a  far  greater  proportion.  Mr.  Parker 
appears  to  have  some  suspicion  of  this,  when  he  throws 
out  a  gibe  against  Lord  Milton's  party  respecling  the 
policy  of  the  late  Dutch  war,  as  he  calls  it;  an  observa- 
tion which,  by-the-bye,  comes  with  very  bad  grace  fiom 
one  who  is  the  advocate  of  restrictions  which  are  essen- 
tially anti-commercial  in  their  policy,  and  which  almost 
every  year  that  they  have  been  in  force  have  prevented 
exportations  and  employment  of  shipping  to  ten  times 
the  amount.  The  author  must,  therefore,  pardon  me 
(though  a  farmer  whose  future  prospects  depend  entirely 
upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture)  if  I  think  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  opinions  he  wishes  to  convey  in  the  fol- 
lowing questions — "  Will  the  free  trade  system  prove  a 
panacea  for  the  restoration  of  our  wealth  ?  "  "  Will  it 
make  our  agricultural  villages  smile  with  peace  and 
plenty,  and  impart  prosperity  to  our  manufacturing 
towns  ?  " 

A  Plain  Farmer. 


SCRAP  FROM  AN  OLD  DIARY. 
The  price  of  wheat  has  been  sufficiently  high  to  reduce 
the  duty  to  25'.  8rf.  per  quarter ;  and  now  when  the 
English  farmer  is  housing  a  fine  crop,  his  hopes  of  re- 
muneration are  blasted  by  an  immense  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  at  a  duty  too  trifling  to  afford  either  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer,  or  revenue  to  the  State.  A  fixed 
duty  to  commence  with,  and  to  be  reduced  annually  till 
it  reaches  a  certain  sum,  below  which,  for  state  pur 
poses,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  protection,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  wise  to  go,  would,  I  think,  gradually  bring 
this  country  to  that  state  that  it  could  compete  with 
other  countries,  and  enable  English  families  to  spend 
their  incomes  at  home,  instead  of  being  compelled,  by 
taxation   and^  dearness   of    provision,   to   live  abroad. 
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Any  practical  man  will  tell  you,  that  as  much  corn,  or 
more,  would  come  to  this  country  and  pay  a  moderate 
duty,  as  does  now  that  it  barely  pays  any.  The  foreign 
grower  now,  instead  of  paying-  a  duty  for  the  benefit  of 
our  market,  pockets  the  duty  in  the  shape  of  profit. 
The  revenue  produced  by  a  moderate  and  gradually 
declining  duty  would  enable  the  Government  to  relieve 
the  taxes ;  bread  would  become  cheap ;  poor  and  poor 
rates  would  be  relieved,  and  we  should  approximate  by 
degrees  to  the  standard  of  other  nations,  retaining  all 
our  present  advantages,  and  attaining  theirs.  The 
present  law  was  made  to  protect  the  agriculturist,  and  to 
prevent  speculation,  in  both  of  which  it  has  notoriously 
failed  ;  the  speculator  having  two  events  to  look  to — 
high  prices  and  low  duties  :  an  instance  of  this  lately  oc- 
curred. The  weather  about  a  month  back  caused  some 
apprehensions  for  the  crop;  prices  advanced  consider- 
ably, and  much  money  was  made ;  the  weather  im- 
proved, the  appearances  became  favourable,  and  prices 
declined,  but  the  prices  of  the  preceding  period  having 
greatly  advanced  the  average  by  which  the  duty  is  regu- 
lated. The  speculator  found  his  profit  in  the  reduction 
of  the  duty,  having  i)urchased  foreign  corn  when  the 
duty  was  three  times  as  high,  and  consequently  at  a 
corresponding  price ;  and  further,  the  averages  are 
affected  by  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity.  The  last 
year  produced  hardly  any  corn  here  fit  for  the  mill,  and 
great  quantities  were  sold  at  very  low  prices,  from  the 
inferiority  of  the  quality.  This  so  affected  the  averages, 
and  enhanced  the  duty,  that  because  our  own  crop  was 
unfit  for  use,  we  could  not  obtain  a  foreign  supply  of 
good  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  amounting  then 
almost  to  a  prohibition. 
Au£r.  1830. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine. 

Sir, — Upon  reading  the  first  number  of  tlie  Corn  Law 
Magazine,  it  appears  to  me  the  following  hints  may 
assist  in  making  your  next  calculations : — • 

By  my  experience  from  about  the  year  1796,  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  produce 
of  land,  I  do  consider  the  reduction  iu  the  necessaries  of 
life,  by  a  repeal  of  the  present  corn  laws,  would  be 
about  33  per  cent.,  or  one-third;  that  is,  bread  which  is 
now  9cZ.  would  then  be  6d. ;  and  meat,  butter,  beer,  &c., 
the  whole  produce  of  the  laud,  would  be  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  I  find  the  cost  of  those 
articles,  in  my  family,  to  be  4s.  Qd.  per  head  per  week, 
which,  without  this  monopoly,  would  be  purchased  for 
3s.  per  head  per  week,  making  a  saving  of  near  4/.  per 
ani\um  per  head,  and,  consequently,  if  all  lived  as  we 
do,  there  would  be  96,000,000^,  annually  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people ;  but  supposing  these  neces- 
saries cost  only  3.s.,  per  head  per  week,  or  about  5(Z,  per 
day,  still  the  saving  would  amount  to  1?.  per  head  per 
week,  which  multiplied  by  52,  and  again  by  a  popula- 
tion of  34  mil  ions,  the  amount  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people  would  be  62,000, 000^.,  which  is  the  least 
possible  amount  of  this  impost;  for  which  the  excuse  is, 
that  this  country  is  so  burdened  with  Government 
taxes,  that  corn,  &c.,  must  bear  a  good  price  to]  pay 
them  (according  to  Mr.,  now  Lord,  Western)  ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  is  a  reason  which  would  have 
a  contrary  effect,  because  the  people  have  so  much  less 
money  to  expend  in  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
as  is  required  to  pay  these  taxes.  If  the  50,000,000/. 
raised  for  the  use  of  Government,  are  considered  a  burden 
to  this  country,  how  is  it  that  the  60,000,000/.,  raised 
for  the  use  of  the  owners  of  land,  are  to  be  considered  a 
blessing,  why  do  the  people  bear  this  enormous  tax, 


almost  without  a  grumble,  when  the  paltry  house  and 
window  duty  cause  so  much  clamour? 
I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
..  S,  M. 

Mile-end,  \bth  Jan.  1834. 


ALLEGED  UNDUE  PR0FITS_0F  BAKERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine. 
Sir,— Presuminp;  the  object  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine  to 
be  the  procuring  cheap  bread  for  the  labouring  population, 
I  have,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  your  publications  of  the 
4lh  and  18th  instant,  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you, 
wishing  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  very  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  price  of  bread  and  the  price  of  wheat,  as 
sold  by  the  grower,  I  am  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  no  audit  has  taken 
place  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  without  a  considerable 
percentage  having  been  returned  to  the  tenant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  market.  With  us,  the  very  best 
wheat  at  this  moment  is  sold  at  6.?.  the  bushel,— 48*.  the 
quarter  ;  yet  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  is  8^c?.  Accord- 
ins  to  your  tables  of  the  average  price  of  grain  for  some 
years  past,  wheat,  in  the  year  1795,  was  at  4  7*.  7(i.  the 
quarter— the  importation  free.  With  reference,  therefore, 
to  its  present  price,  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  fault  of  the 
landed  proprietor,  or  of  the  farmer,  or  of  the  corn  laws,  if 
the  public  are  not  supplied  with  bread  at  the  price  paid  for 
it  in  1795.  I  would  ask  you  what  ought  to  be  the  price  of 
the  quartern  loaf,  leaving  a  fair  profit  to  the  baker,  when 
wheat  is  selling  as  it  now  is  (48.s.  the  quarter)?  surely 
considerably  under  8^^/.  If  bread,  therefore,  is  not  so 
cheap  as  the  actual  price  of  corn  warrants,  with  whom 
does  the  blame  lie  ?  I  leave  it  to  your  candour,  and  to 
your  very  able  pen,  to  point  out. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  constant  reader  and  well  wisher, 

A  Landed  Proprietor  in  the  West 
OF  England. 
London,  Jan.  26,  1834. 


EXTRACTS. 


The  Corn  Laws  deprive  the  operatives  of  England  of  the 
high  comparative  wages  due  to  the  superioritij  which 
England  possesses  in  manufacturing  for  the  foreign 
market. 
The  great  superiority  in  the  efficacy  of  British  labour, 
aided,  as  it  is,  by  better  machinery,  cheaper  fuel,  and 
cheaper  carriage,  should  give  an  extensive  margin,  enabling 
the  operatives  of  England  to  obtain  a  considerable  increase 
of  wages  above  those  of  their  continental  brethren,  without 
depriving  the  British  manufacturer  of  his  superiority  in  the 
foreign  market,  or  exposing  him  to  the  danger  of  foreign 
competition.  But  we  find,  by  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Session  of  .1833,  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  already  standing  upon  that  extreme  and  danger- 
ous verge  beyond  which  his  foreign  rival  can  encounter 
him  upon  equal  terms  ;  and  that  an  increase  of  wages,  re- 
latively to  the  wages  obtained  upon  the  Continent,  would 
deprive  him  of  his  footing  in  the  foreign  market.  What, 
then,  is  the  counteracting  circumstance  which  takes  from  the 
operative  classes  of  England  the  power  of  obtaining  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  within  the  limits  of  the  great  superiority  in 
the  efficacy  of  their  labour  arising  from  the  extraordinary 
advantages,  natural  and  acquired,  which  they  possess? 
This  counteracting  circumstance  is  the  high  price  of  food  ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  food  is  the  existing  corn 
laws.  A  very  brief  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate, that  while  the  price  of  corn  in  England  remains^ 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  upon  the  Continent,  it  is  morally 
impossible  for  the  English  operative  to  obtain  either  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  or  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  his  toil. 

Let  the  expense  of  manufacturing  a  given  quantity  of 
cloth  in  England  and  in  France  be  as  stated  in  the  follow- 
ins  cases :— 
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Case  I.— England. 

"VVa^es   of  200  men, 'at  4 "quarters   of  corn  per 

man  ;  800  quarters,  at  405.  per  quarter.      .      .  £  1600 

Raw  materials 400 

Fuel,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery 950 

Carriajre 50 


Total  cost  to  English  manufacturer 


£  3000 


Case  II. — France. 
Wages  of  300  men,  at  2  quarters  per  man;  600 

quarters,  at  40*.  per  quarter £  12G0 

Raw  materials 400 

Fuel,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery 13  jO 

Carriage 80 

Total  cost  to  French  manufacturer      .     .  £  3030 


In  these  cases,  the  price  of  provisions  is  assumed  to  ])e 
equal  ;  but  as  200  English  operatives  work  up  as  much 
material  as  300  French,  and  as  the  expense  of  machinery, 
and  fuel,  and  carriage,  which  is  only  1000/.  in  England, 
is  1430/.  in  France,  the  English  manufacturer  can  atl'ord 
to  undersell  the  French  manufacturer  in  the  foreign  market 
by  one  per  cent.,  though  in  England  the  real  rate  of  wages 
is  100  percent,  hiijher  than  in  France. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  that  while  all  other  things  remain 
the  same,  the  first  necessaries  of  life  become  100  per  cent, 
clearer  in  England  than  in  France  ;  the  price  of  a  quarter  of 
corn  rising  from  40*.  to  80*.  in  the  former  country,  and  re- 
maining at  40*.  in  the  latter.  In  this  case,  the  English 
manufacturer  cannot  retain  his  former  superiority  in  the 
foreign  market  without  making  a  deduction  of  50  per  cent., 
or  one-half,  in  the  corn  wages  of  his  workmen.    Thus — 

Case  III. — England. 
Wages   of  200  men,  at  2   quarters  of  corn  per 

man  ;  400  quarters,  at  80*.  per  quarter        .      .  £  1600 

Raw  materials 400 

Fuel  and  machinery 950 

Carriage    .     .     .     .     • 50 

Cost  to  English  manufacturer    ....     £  3000 

Cost  to  French  manufacturer,  as  in  Case  II.  .  .  £  3030 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  our  200  English  labourers 
were  to  combine  and  refuse  to  work  until  they  obtained  425 
quarters,  this  trifling  difference  of  the  eighth  part  of  a 
quarter  of  corn  in  the  real  wages  of  each  individual  would 
drive  the  manufacturer  from  the  foreign  market,  and  would 
throw  out  of  employment  all  those  who  depended  upon 
the  foreign  trade  for  their  subsistence.  For  it  the  English 
manufacturer,  when  corn  was  at  80*.,  advanced  to  his  200 
labourers  425  quarters  instead  of  400  quarters,  his  outlay 
•for  wages  would  be  increased  from  1600/.  to  1700/.,  and 
his  whole  cost  from  3000/.  to  3100/.  But  the  whole  cost  of 
the  French  manufacturer  continues  to  be  only  3030/.  The 
English  manufacturer,  therefore,  instead  of  possessing  in 
the  foreign  market  an  advantage  to  the  extent  of  one  per 
cent.,  would  now  be  undersold,  and  would  be  compelled 
either  to  reduce  the  real  wages  of  his  labourers,  or  else  to 
abandon  the  foreign  trade,  and  throw  them  altogether  out 
of  work. 

The  illustrations  now  produced  will  be  sufficient,  it  is 
hoped,  to  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  the  high  com- 
parative value  of  food  in  this  country  counteracts  all  our 
actual  and  acquired  superiority  in  producing  goods  for  the 
foreign  market,  and  brings  us  so  near  to  the  verge  of 
equality  with  our  continental  rivals,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible that  our  operatives  should  obtain  any  material  in- 
crease of  price  for  the  quantity  of  work  which  they  per- 
form. So  long  as  the  existing  corn-laws  remain,  so  long 
will  it  be  found  impracticable  either  to  diminish  the  hours 
of  labour  or  to  increase  wages  ;  and  so  long  will  every 
attempt  to  do  either  inflict  additional  privation  upon  the 
working  classes,  by  narrowing  the  foreign  market  and 
contracting  trade. — Torrens  on  Wages  and  Co7nbination, 
.p.  83. 

Restriction  pushed  to  Absurdity. — By  means  of 
glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be 
raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 


them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which  at  least 
equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would 
it  be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ?—  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Advantagks  of  a  Liberal  System.— Were  all  nations 
to  follow  the  liberal  system  of  free  exportation,  and  free  im- 
portation, the  different  states  into  which  a  great  continent 
was  divided,  would  so  far  resemble  the  difiFerent  provinces 
of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the  different  provinces  of  a 
great  empire,  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both 
from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  the  best  palliative 
of  a  dearth,  but  the  most  effective  preventive  of  a  famine  ; 
so  would  the  freedom  of  the  exportation  and  importation 
trade  be  among  the  different  states  into  which  a  great  con- 
tinent was  divided.  The  larger  the  continent,  the  easier  the 
communication  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it,  both  by 
land  and  by  water ;  the  less  vyould  any  one  particular  part 
of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of  those  calamities,  the  scar- 
city of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by 
the  plenty  of  some  other. — Jbid. 

Landlords  and  Manufacturers. — W^hile  the  corn 
laws  injure  the  farmer's  best  customer,  the  manufac'urer, 
they  pamper  the  landlord  and  the  clergy.  And  another  im- 
portant point  for  their  consideration  is,  the  different  kind  of 
consumption,  or  the  different  manner  in  which  manufac- 
turers employ  their  profits,  and  landlords  their  rents.  The 
latter  are  generally  gentlemen  doing  nothing — improving 
nothing — inventing  nothing — and  undertaking;  they  are 
great  importers  and  consumers  of  foreii^n  luxuries ;  they 
wear  silks,  and  drink  large  quantities  of  foreign  wines  ;  they 
subscribe  to  the  opera,  and  pay  high  prices  for  French 
cooks,  and  dancers,  and  Italian  singers — they  import  costly 
statues,  and  buy  up  old  pictures.  I  find  no  fault  with  their 
pursuits,  I  only  wish  you  to  remark  their  effect  on  agri- 
culture, from  the  different  pursuits  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  o])ject  of  the  latter  is  to  accumulate  a  fortune— they 
no  sooner  get  an  increase  of  wealth,  than  they  employ  it  in 
extending  their  trade.,  Tlie  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  in 
particular,  have  no  other  thouffht  than  to  add  factory  to  fac- 
tory and  loom  to  loom.  They  are  industrious  and  scheming 
— ever  doing  something,  and  ever  improving  or  inventing  ma- 
chinery— every  addition  to  their  wealth  goes  to  set  more 
labour  in  motion,  every  additional  labourer  is,  however,  a  con- 
sumer almost  exclusively  of  agricultural  produce — he  con- 
sumes hardly  anything  but  the  produce  of  our  own  soil ; 
and  these,  while  the  increase  of  the  landlord's  rent,  spent  in 
towns,  and  spent  on  foreign  luxuries,  afford  no  stimulus  to 
agriculture — on  the  confraiy,  the  increase  of  the  manufac- 
turer's wealth  does  afford  such  a  stimulus— does  set  fresh 
labour  in  motion — does  bring  forlh  fresh  products— does 
increase  the  demand  for  if,  and  does  tend  to  extend  cultiva- 
tion. The  increased  wealth  of  the  manufacturers  which  the 
corn  laws  check,  increases  employment  for  labourers — the 
increased  wealth  of  the  landlord  is  only  so  much  of  the 
farmer's  produce  taken  away,  with  no  such  beneficial  effect. 
Now  it  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  producing 
something  to  give  somethins:  to  the  farmer,  and  agricultural 
labourers,  which  is  the  effectual  stimulus  to  cultivation. 
But  there  is  another  consideration — the  landlords  who 
benefit  by  the  corn  laws,  are  great  importers  of  foreign 
luxuries — the  manufacturers  would  be  importers  of  fo- 
reign corn;  but  wines,  silks,  statues,  perfumes,  &c. 
go  into  a  small  bulk  compared  to  corn— a  quarter  of  wheat 
costing  40*.,  pays  as  much  freight  as  a  pipe  of  wine  cost- 
ing 40/.  The  practicability  of  importing  the  latter  is  much 
greater  than  the  former.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible,  be- 
cause corn  is  a  bulky  article,  that  it  can  be  extensively  im- 
ported. There  is  no  such  impossibility  as  to  wine.  But 
the  farmers  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws 
would  throw  a  deal  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  diminish 
the  employment  for  agricultural  labourers.  No,  Gentle- 
men, but  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  would  diminish 
rents. — Coghians  Letter  to  the  Electors,  <$-c. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE   CORN   LAW  MONO- 
POLY TO  OUR  TRADE. 

The  following  paper  taken  from  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  13th  ult.,  ought  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  con- 
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duct    which    every 
should  pui'sue. 

We  recommend  those  resident  in  every  manufacturing 
town  to  reprint  it  in  small  hand-bills,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  the  information  it  contains  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, first  as  a  stimulus  to  all  persons  to  exert  them- 
selves to  Qbtain  a  repeal  of  the  laws,  which  tax  or  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  food— and  secondly,  that  when 
the  consequences  are  felt — as  they  soon  will  be— of  the 
proceedings  in  Germany,  every  one  may  see  in  the 
Corn  Lavvs,  and  the  Timber  Laws,  the  causes  of  the 
losses  and  miseries  they  will  sustain  and  endure. 

"  The  commercial  union  which  Prussia,  after  unceasing 
exertions,  has  brought  about  among  the  stales  of  Germany, 
is  causing  considerable  alarm  in  our  manufacturing  districts. 
The  Leeds  Mercury  of  Saturday  last,  observes  that  twice  as 
many  woollens  are  sent  to  Germany  as  to  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  In  1831  the  woollens  sent  to  it  exceeded 
425,000/. ;  last  year  the  exports  much  exceeded  the  value 
in'l'sol  ;  and  by  way  of  showing  the  probable  etfect  on  that 
market  of  the  union,  the  journal  in  question  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  an  English  gentleman  travel- 
ling for  a  woollen  house  in  Yorkshire: — 

"  '  Frankfort,  27lh  December,  1833. 

"  •  I  do  not  know  what  your  prospects  are  in  England, 
but  in  Frankfort  they  are  most  miseral)le.  This  day,  the 
two  <rovernmcnts  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtembiirgh  have  joined 
the  Prussian  duty  system.  You  may  judj:e  what  kind  of  a 
system  this  is,  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  our  customers  at 
Cologne  said  he  had  paid  40  0  dollars,  or  about  CO/.,  on  a 
bale  of  our  goods  (value  a  little  short  of  300/.)  at  the  cus- 
tom house.  Thus  Frankfort,  in  the  two-mentioned  coun- 
tries, has  lost  nearly  all  its  trade.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment sees  how  it  has  shut  up  Frankfort,  and  now  tells 
them,  that  if  the  town  wants  to  join  the  confederation,  it 
must  pay  for  that  clioice  privilege  500,000/.  I  don't  think 
that  in  live  years  we  shall  sell  500  pieces  a  year  in  all 
Germany  ;  and  the  Prussian  ambassador  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  get  Belgium  to  join  them  too. 

"  *  The  Prussians  have  spoiled  our  trade  here,  the  Frank- 
forters  having  only  Baden  and  Switzerland  left  for  them  to 
trade  in  ;  consequently,  little  can  be  done  in  this  town, 
which  formerly  was  the  strong  hold  of  En:^lish  trade.  Pro- 
bably Mecklenburgh  will  join  the  ensuing  year,  and  then 
Hamburgh  will  only  require  a  few  things  for  the  Swedish 
market. 

"But  apprehensions  are  also  entertained  for  our  cot- 
tons, for  which  Germany  is  also  by  far  the  largest  European 
market. 

"  We  transcribe  from  our  Contemporary  the  following 
important  particulars : — 

"  'The  following  are  the  duties  levied  by  the  new  German 
Tariff  on  Foreign  IVIanufactures  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Commercial  Confederation  ;  they  are  extracted  from  a 
printed  copy  of  the  Tariff  in  German,  furnished  by  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  Leeds,  and  which  will  lie  at  onr  office  for 
some  days,  for  the  inspection  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers:— 

"_'  CUSTOMS*     DUTIES     IMPOSED     ON     FOREIGN    MANUFAC- 
TURES   BY    THE    NEW    GERMAN    TARIFE. 

Woollen  or  Worsted  Yarn  .      .      .      .     Is.  Gd.  per  110  lbs. 
Woollen  or  Worsted  Goods     .      .      .   9Gs.  Od.  per  110  lbs. 

Carpets 60s.  Od.  per  110  lbs. 

Calicoes       ") 

Velvets 

Velveteens 

Velveret      J 

Cotton  Yarn 

Ditto  (Doubled,  Thread,  and  Knit- 
ting Yarn,  also  coloured) 
Linen  Yarn  (in  the  raw  state)       .      . 

Ditto     (bleached  and  coloured,  as 
also  Thread)    .... 
Woollen  and  Camel  Hair  Yarns  (single 

and  doubled) 

Woollen  and  Camel  Hair  Yarn  (three 

or  four  times  twisted,  or  upwards)  . 


and  all  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

6s»  Od.  per  1 1 0  lbs. 


18s.  Od.  per  110  lbs. 
18s.  Gd.  per  110  lbs. 


3s.  Od.  per  110  lbs. 

4s.  6d.  per  110  lbs. 

18s,  Od,  per  110  lbs. 


Hardware,  low,  from  cast  iron      .     .     3s.  Od.  per  110  lbs. 

Ditto,      low,  from  beat  iron      .     .   18s.  0,1.  per  110  lbs. 

Ditto,      fine 30s.  Od.  per  110  lbs. 

"  Mt  appears,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  woollen  manu- 
factured goods  is  'JGs.  per  llOlbs.,  or  nearly  Is.  per  lb. 
weight,  which  on  coatings  and  low  goods— almost  the  only 
woollens  sent  to  the  German  market— is  a  complete  pro- 
hibition. 

"  '  On  worsted  stuffs  the  duly,  though  nominally  the 
same,  will  not  operate  as  a  prohibition,  but  it  will  certainly 
diminish  the  qtiantity  sent. 

"  '  On  cottons  the  effect  will  be  extremely  severe,  espe- 
cially on  the  coarse  and  heavy  goods,  as  velveteens,  velve- 
rets,  fustians,  thicksets,  &c.  The  duty  is  Is.  Gd.  per  lb. 
weight,  which  is  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  low  goods. 
The  duly  on  low  yarns  will  also,  we  believe,  be  prohibitory, 
but  not  on  fine  yarns.'  " 

•'  We  do  not  well  see  how  this  result  could  have  been 
prevented.  The  Leeds  Mercury  says,  '  We  fear  both  the 
present  Ministers  and  their  predecessors  have  been  culpably 
indifferent  to  the  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on  for 
years  in  Germany  :  for  this  the  Ministers  must  account  to 
Parliament.'  This  is  entirely  a  German  question,  and  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  influence  any  of 
the  Governments  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  resented  as  an 
insult.  The  great  boon  of  freedom  of  trade  between  all  the 
members  of  the  Union  must  render  the  measure  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  the  industrious  classes.  The  days  are 
gone  by  for  influencing  a  German  Government  through  a 
present  to  a  Minister  or  a  Mistress. 

"The  question  is  not  how  Ministers  could  have  prevented 
this  result,  but  in  what  manner  we  may  suffer  least  injury 
from  it.  It  is  well  remarked  by  our  Leeds  Contemporary, 
'  that  we  cannot  retaliate  if  we  would  ;  that  we  receive  next 
to  no  manufactured  goods  from  Germany,  and  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  tax  the  wool  of  Saxony  and  the  other  raw 
materials  of  our  manufactures.'  It  is  quite  clear,  too,  that 
all  complaint  from  us  comes  with  the  worst  grace  in  the 
world.  If  the  people  of  England  have  ground  of  complaint, 
it  is  against  their  landowners,  who,  possessing  Parliamentary 
majorities,  have,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  keeping  up  the  price 
of  corn  here,  imposed  the  most  mischievous  restrictiqus  on 
the  productions  of  Germany.  We  quite  agree  on  this 
subject  with  our  Contemporary,  whose  concluding  remarks 
we  copy  r — 

"  '  When  a  British  Minister  remonsfrales  witii  a  Prussian 
Minister  on  the  prohibition  of  our  manufactures,  the  retort 
is  too  ready— You  prohibit  our  corn  and  our  timber,  or 
only  admit  the  former  at  such  uncertain  intervals  that  it 
rather  annoys  than  benefits  us,  and  the  latter  under 
enormous  duties,  which  almost  amount  to  prohibition. 
Thus  these  mischievous  monopolies,  before  so  manifestly 
injurious  fo  England,  now  become  much  more  injurious, 
by  provoking  and  justifying  the  retaliation  of  foreign  Powers. 
England,  in  fact,  has  no  safety  for  her  trade  but  in  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  unlimited  freedom.  She  can 
only  command  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the  superior 
cheapness  and  excellence  of  her  goods ;  and  she  cannot 
have  that  che;qmess  unless  tlie  Corn  Laws  are  repealed, 
and  all  taxation  on  the  raw  mateiials  of  our  manufactures 
is  swept  awa3'.  Tiie  English  Corn  Laws  make  English 
manufactures  dear,  and  German  manufactures  cheap;  they 
keep  down  the  price  of  corn,  and  most  effectively  encourage 
manufactures  in  Germany ;  their  repeal  would  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  and  dei)ress  manufactures  in  that  country. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  free  trade  in  corn,  with  a  moderate 
duty,  is  the  only  peace-offering  with  which  our  Government 
will  1)6  able  to  re-open  the  markets  of  Germany  to  our 
manufacturers;  and  it  would  not  only  probably  restore  to 
us  the  German  market,  but  would  give  us  a  more  decided 
advantage  in  all  .the  other  markets  of  the  world.  Of  all  the 
countries  on  earth,  England  is  the  mo.st  interested  in  set- 
ting an  example  of  free  trade;  because  our  foreign  trade 
vastly  exceeds  that  of  any_"  other  country,  and  we  have 
advantages  for  supplying  the  world  with  manufactures 
which  are  not  equalled  elsewhere.  Moreover,  we  must 
maintain  our  foreign  trade;  so  large  a  propoition  of  our 
population  depends  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  lose  it  without 
dreadful  injury  and  suffering.  We  must  go  forward,  not 
backward  ;  and  the  only  step  in  advance,  as  well  as  the  only 
means  to  avoid  a  retrograde'movement,  is  to  open  the  trade 
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in  Corn.  Other  expedienis,  of  minor  importance,  though 
still  important,  are  to  relieve  our  manufacturers  of  all  the 
taxes  on  raw  materials,  dyeing  wares,  &c.,  and  to  bring  our 
whole  commercial  system  uniformly  .to  thfc  principle  of 
freedom.'  " 


POETRY. 


THE    BREAD-FRUIT    TREE. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    SANDWICH    ISLES. 

{From  the'-'-  Times.") 

I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  Southern  Seas, 

You  may  laugh  at,  or  cry  at— just  as  you  please. 

Scant  was  the  growth  of  the  Bread-fruit  Tree 
On  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Owhyhee, 
While,  gift  of  Heaven  !  it  richly  grew 
O'er  the  suiuiy  fields  of  Woahoo  ; 
And  it  seem'd  as  Nature  had  placed  these  isles 
In  reach  of  each  other's  verdant  smiles, 
That  whate'er  was  waiuing  on  either  shore, 
From  the  other  might  swift  be  wafted  o'er; — • 
The  \\^oiiho()an  nymphs  array' d 
In  trinkets  l)y  Owhyheeans  made; 
While  Owhyhee  well  fed  should  be 
By  Woahoo's  sweet  Bread-fruit  Tree. 

But,  alas,  even  happy  isles  like  these 
Have  a  jeople  upon  them  called  Grandees, 
And  where  tliere  are  lords,  I  need  not  say 
Things  ivi//  go  on  in  a  lordly  way. 
♦  *  *  *  * 

Heard  you  that  cry,  whose  withering  sound 

Saddens  the  sunny  prospect  round  P 

From  a  million  of  voices  it  rings  on  high, 

"  We  starve,  we  starve  !  "  their  fearful  cry  !— 

Know  you  what,  'midst  such  fertile  scenes, 

That  awful  voice  of  Famine  means  ? 

Oh,  list  to  me — in  Owhyhee, 

There  were  Lords  and  Squires  of  high  degree; 

Who  in  Bread-fruit  held  large  property. 

And,  of  all  afflictions,  ills,  and  vices. 

Thought  none  so  dreadful  as  low  prices. 

Wherefore  they  held  it  just  and  meet 

That  the  world  should  not  too  cheaply  eat ; 

Nay,  deem'd  it  radical  insolence 

To  wish  to  dine  at  a  small  expense. 

And  swore,  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  heirs, 

That,  happen  what  might  with  olher  wares, 

No  bread  should  be  less  dear  than  theirs. 

In  vain  the  Owhyheeans  said 

"  My  Lords,  we  much  respect  your  bread, 

But,  with  all  due  reverence  for  your  Graces, 

Would  rather  have  cheaper  from  other  places." 

In  vain,  from  the  Woahooan  shore. 

Barks,  fill'd  with  bread-fruit,  wing'd  them  o'er";— 

'Twas  vulgarly  cheap,  and  tax'd  must  be 

Before  'twas  fit  for  good  company ; 

Nor  must  the  poor  devils  swallow  a  bit, 

Unless  they  swallow  a  tax  with  it. 

And  what  said  the  Lords  of  Owhyhee, 

And  the  Owhyheean  Squirearchy, 

In  defence  of  their  joint  gentility  ? 

Why,  they  said,  that  they  and  their  sires  before  'em 

Had  shone  in  the  Senate,  Camp,  and  Quorum,— 

Had  all  been  rich, — had  managed  to  get, 

As  became  their  station,  deep  in  debt ; 


And  thought  it  hard  that  men  of  reading, 

Who  had  cost,  themselves,  so  much  in  breeding. 

Should  now  fall  victims  to  cheap  feeding, — 

Shorn  of  their  beams  of  wealth  and  state, 

To  help  low  fellows  to  masticate  ! 

"  How  little,"  said  they,  "  the  thoughtless  poor 

Can  know  what  the  suffering  rich  endure. 

In  bringing  up  dozens  of  small  Grandees, — 

In  paying  off  horrible  mortgagees, — 

To  say  nothing  of  assignees,  lessees, 

And  an  endless  quantity  more  of  these 

CTiteasy  things  that  end  in  ees. 

And, — though  (as  honest  Figaro  says) 

If  a  gentleman  owes,  and  never  pays  *, 

'Tis  just  the  same,  be  it  gi"eat  or  small, 

As  if  he,  in  fact,  owed  nothing  at  all,— 

Yet,  somehow,  unless  one  sometimes  pays. 

Lenders  are  shy  of  one,  nowadays." 

In  short,  if  the  bread-tax  once  was  gone, 
These  Lords  and  Gentlemen  "  could  n't  get  on  ;" 
And  they  even  hinted,  awfully. 
That  if  e'er,  in  the  Isle  of  Owhyhee, 
Bread-pudding  in  price  should  humbled  be, 
All  was  o'er  with  the  Aristocracy  ; — 
One  penny,  saved  by  clods  who  dine, 
Being  sure  to  bring  all  Nobles  to  nine  !  f  " 

Meanwhile,  that  cry,  that  dreadful  cry, 

"  We  starve,  we  starve  ! "  rose  loud  and  high, 

Till what  was  the  upshot  all  shall  see 

In  the  Second  Canto  of  Owhyhee. 

•  Quand  on  doit,  et  qu'on  iie  paye  pas,  c'est  comme  si  on  ne  devoit  rien. 
t  Aecordiag  to  the  oid  aritlimetical  process  of  "  bringing  noblei  to  nine- 
pence.'" 


\ 


SONG. 

(_Fro}7i  Corn  Law  Rhymes!) 

Tune— "_i?o6i'«  Adair." 

Child,  is  thy  father  dead  ?   ; 

Father  is  gone ! 
Why  did  they  tax  his  bread  ? 

God's  will  be  done  ! 
Mother  has  sold  her  bed  ; 
Better  to  die  than  wed  ! 
^Vhere  shall  she  lay  her  head .'' 

Home  we  have  none  ! 

Father  clamm'd  thrice  a  week, 

God's  will  be  done  1 
Long  for  work  did  he  seek. 

Work  he  found  none. 
Tears  on  his  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak 
Why  did  his  master  break  .'' 

God's  will  be  done  ! 

Doctor  said  air  was  best, 

Food  we  had  none ; 
Father,  with  panting  breast, 

Gi'oan'd  to  be  gone : 
Now  he  is  with  the  blest — 
Mother  says  death  is  best ! 
We  have  no  place  of  rest — 

Yes,  ye  have  one  ! 


Loudon:— BENJAMIN  STEILL,  20,  Pateinoster-row. 
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SPEECH  WHICH  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  TO 
THE  LANDLORDS  IN  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


'-    My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

You  are  leagued  in  grand  combination  to  perpetuate  by 
monopoly  a  price  for  your  commodities  which  they  would 
not  bear  in  an  open  market.  Some  operatives  in  Lan- 
cashire are  emulous  of  your  lordly  wisdom.  As  yoii 
frame  Acts  of  Parliament  with  the  sage  intention  of 
screwing  out  of  sterile  soils  remunerating  prices,  so  they 
meditate  strikes  to  extort  12  hours'  wages  for  8  hours' work. 
It  would  be  well  if  you  could  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  your 
own  folly  in  theirs.  It  would  be  well  \f  they  would  learn 
from  your  ill-fortune  not  to  ape  your  errors.  One  thing 
ipeanwhile  is  tolerably  obvious:  the  folly  of  the  work- 
people (if  attempted)  will  not  run  a  career,  like  yours, 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  few  to 
inflict  the  first  etfects  of  their  errors  on  others.  For  the 
sins  of  the  many  there  is  no  vicarious  expiation.  The 
lessons  of  experience  reach  yourselves  at  the  expense  of 
every  labourer  and  capitalist  throughout  the  empire  (not 
least  of  that  luckless  class  of  labourers  and  capitalists 
whose  fortunes  are  attached  to  the  soil).  But  working- 
men,  when  they  mistake  their  interest^  are  sure  to  feel  it 
sharply,  deeply,  and  instantly. 

Eighteen    months    exceed    the    average   term    of    a 
strike  of  oj)eratives.      Eighteen    years    have   not   suf- 
ficed   to    quell     your    "  turn   out"  against    the    nation. 
You  have  had  power,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  to  tax 
the  public  in  aid  of  your  LTnion.      You  have  had  power 
to  exert  on  a  large  scale  those  arts  of  intrigue  and  in- 
timidation    which    enable     Trades'     Committees    and 
Unions,  with  some  success,  to  impose  themselves  as  re- 
presenting   the   interests    of  the   workpeople    at  large. 
Where  the  Unionists  picket  a  mill,  you  garrison  a  me- 
tropolis ; — for  illegal  oaths,  bludgeons,  and  vitriol,  you 
■wield  proclamations,  warrants,  and  bayonets.     Extremes 
meet,  and   the  lofty  resolve  of  a  Noble  Earl  to   stand 
by  his  order,  betrays  the  same   exclusive  spirit  as  that 
■which  leads  a  mechanic  delegate  to  talk  as  if  the  manual 
skill  and  labour  of  his  order  were  the  only  useful  elements 
of  civilized  society.     There  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  on  this 
point  between   Lord  Grey  and   Mr.  Doherty,  mobs  in 
robes  and  mobs  in  aprons,  Brookes's  and  the  beer-shops. 
My  Lords   and   Gentlemen,  praise  these   Unions — pet 
them — they  are  your  own  offspring.  They  are  carried  on 
exactly  in  the  same  spirit  of  selfish  monopoly  as  that 
^hich  breathes  throughout  your  plans  of  protective  le- 
gislation ;  their  measures  are  conceived  in  the  same  hos- 
tility to  the  rights  of  industry,  and  tend  to  reduce  to  the 


same  level  of  brute  hopeless  stagnation  the  honest  aims 
of  activity  and  enterprise — the  proud  results  of  capital 
and  science. 

You  tell  the  King,  and  he  tells  the  House,  that  you 
are  distressed,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen.  Let  us 
pause,  if  you  please,  on  this  point  for  a  moment.  If 
the  eye  of  calm  observation  be  directed  to  your  permanent 
position,  as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  what  result  do  you 
think  it  will  arrive  at,  as  to  the  benefits  which  that  po- 
sition ensures  to  you  over  other  classes?  Assure  your- 
selves not  exactly  that  which  you  now  endeavour  to  palm 
on  the  public.  Not  exactly  that  which,  with  reverberated 
bellowings,  is  transmitted  from  one  county  farce  or  elec- 
tion feast  to  another,  and  transferred  from  Blackwood's 
Magazine  or  the  Standard,  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  and  the  King's  Speech.  To  listen  to 
these  laboured  and  incessant  ululations,  one  would  think 
that  every  interest  but  that  of  land  found  hearing,  every 
claim  but  that  of  tillage,  redress.  One  would  think  that 
a  community  of  fat  overfed  operatives,  and  insolent  ra- 
pacious traders  and  capitalists,  were  banded  together 
to  trample  on  the  just  demands  of  a  scattered  and  de- 
pressed agricultural  hclotry — that  every  contribution  to 
the  public  charges  was  wrung  from  land,  and  every  mea- 
sure industriously  taken   to  depress  its   interests. 

Assuredly  a  rather  remarkable  contrast  to  these  rhapso- 
dies is  afforded  by  the  real  state  of  things.  On  (he  one  hand, 
an  immense  population — destitute  of  share  in  the  soil, 
except  what  is  received  by  its  lowestdregs  in  the  shape  of 
poor's  rate — enormous  hives  of  ever-toiling  industry,  di- 
rected by  skill  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  thus  enabled, 
after  wringing  subsistence  from  the  lords  of  the  soil  by 
laying  luxuries  at  their  feet,  undreamt  of  in  Continental 
Europe,  to  force  its  surplus  produce  into  every  market  in 
the  world,  though  forbidden  to  receive  in  return  the  na- 
tural aliment  of  its  efforts.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  single 
class  (your  own,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen !)  enjoying 
the  first  fruits  of  the  labours  of  every  other  class  in  the 
country;  selling  your  produce — an  article  of  universal  ne- 
cessity— at  prices  heightened  by  constant  competition, 
(independent  of  Corn  Laws,)  and  buying  manufactured 
goods  at  prices  lowered  by  constant  glut — presiding  like 
Dieux  faincans,  over  the  endless  toil  of  millions,  and 
having  to  thank,  for  the  patience  with  which  millions  are 
content  to  toil  for  you,  that  deep  respect  for  property, 
which  not  even  prolonged  injustice  has  sufficed  as  yet  to 
eradicate  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Englishmen; 
that  strong  instinct  of  order  which  results  from  ages  of 
legal  government ;  and  that  sober  good  sense  by  which 
the  people  are  instructed  that  any  attempt  to  equalise 
the  division  of  wealth  by  direct  means  would,  above  all 
in  a  country  whose  prosperity  depends  on  commerce  and 
confidence  betwixt  man  and  man,  destroy  more  wealth 
by  destruction  of  credit,  and  consequent  disappearance 
of  capital,  than  it  ever  could  distribute  by  any  process  of 
equitable  allotment, 

But,  if  the  people  of  England  never  have  shown  any 
disposition  to  resort  to  the  clumsy  devices  employed  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity  for  guarding  against  excessive 
inequalities  of  property — if  the  people  of  England  never 
have  called  for  agrarian  laws,  or  remission  of  debts — 
it  is  because  they  have  confided  in  the  proud  distinction 
of  modern  times,  the  equalising  agencies  of  industry 
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and  commerce,  to  redress  the  balance  sinkinj^  under  the 
accidents  of  birth,  and  to  soften  down  whatever  is  too  pro- 
minent and  obtrusive  in  the  aspect  of  hereditary  opulence. 
Commerce,  save  where  its  free  swiii"-  is  impeded  by  laws 
framed  to  secure  territorial  predominance,  has  a  salutary 
tendency  to  break  up  inert  masses  of  wealth,  to  unseal 
its  deg'eiierate  or  imbecile  possessors,  and  to  elevate  by 
a  natural  vicissitude  7/pxtcirt  talent  and  enterprise  into 
the  station  lost  by  patrician  indolence.  Bat  if  this,  the 
noblest  attribute  of  commerce,  is  to  be  shorn  by  law, — 
if  industry  and  talent  are  to  pay  tribute  to  idle  gran- 
deur,— if,  not  content  with  the  jiatural  ascendancy  vi\\\c\\, 
while  land  is  land,  will  inevitably  belong"  to  its  possessors, 
you  persist,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  in  employing  the 
weight  of  that  ascendancy  to  levy  forced  contributions 
to  your  wealth  from  every  class  in  the  country — assure 
yourselves  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  landless  many 
will  ask  themselves  what  principle  of  the  social  union 
enjoins  on  them  the  performance  of  slave-labour  for  the 
farther  ag'grandisement  of  a  class  which,  save  for  the 
counterpoise  brought  by  commerce,  already  were  too 
great  (or  our  welfare. 

Your  sycophants  are  much  in  the  habit  of  talking, 
my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  as  if  the  country  had  mainly 
been  supported  by  yorr.  through  the  last  war  ;  and  the 
corollary  which  they  subjoin  to  this  precious  labrication 
is,  that  having  borne  the  burthens  of  the  country  in  time 
of  war,  you  are  entitled  to  make  the  country  bear  yours 
in  time  of  peace.  The  conclusion  might  be  combated, 
though  the  premises  were  admitted  ;  but  the  latter  are 
so  impudently  false — so  directly  the  reverse  of  truth — 
that  they  ])rovoke  animadversion  for  their  own  sake. 
So  far  were  the  landed  interest  from  bearing  more  than 
their  due  share  of  the  burthens  incidental  to  a  state  of 
warfare,  that  they  may  truly  be  said  to  have  borne  7io 
share  of  those  burthens  at  all,  as  the  extra  charges  of 
that  period  were  far  more  than  compensated  to  them  by 
their  long  reign  of  exorbitant  high  prices,  which  doubled 
and  trebled  their  rents  at  the  expense  of  every  class  in 
the  country.  Hence  the  happy  facility  with  which,  my 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  you  devoted  lives  and  fortunes 
(not  your  own)  to  the  support  of  that  contest.  At  a 
time  when  the  produce  of  your  lands  had  become  insuf- 
ficient to  feed  the  people,  and  when  all  imports  of  grain 
from  abroad  were  made  at  enormous  expense,  you,  of 
course,  were  enabled  to  add  to  the  price  of  the  corn 
which  you  doled  to  a  hungry  people,  the  whole  amount 
of  those  excessive  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  &c. 
which  were  caused  by  the  disastrous  relations  in  which 
we  stood  to  the  Continent.  Besides,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  National  Debt  vvas  expended 
on  the  purchase  of  your  produce  at  these  monstrous 
prices.  No  wonder  you  cared  not  then  for  the  pressure 
of  tithes,  taxes,  or  poor's  rates.  No  wonder  you  never 
since  have  ceased  to  bewail  the  distress  entailed  on  you 
by  the  simple  restoration  of  a  natural  state  of  things. 

But,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  during  your  long  hey- 
day of  unnatural  splendour,  was  the  triumph  of  land 
followed  by  no  mournful  train  of  sufferers  ?  Oh,  yes  ; 
but  not  sufferers  of  precisely  the  description  entitled  to 
compassion  in  a  King's  Speech.  Contractors  flourished, 
certain  classes  of  speculators  flourished,  above  all,  land- 
owners flouiished,  and  the  country  was  called  prosperous. 
There  are  people  who  believe  at  this  day  that  the  inso- 
lent glare  of  two  or  three  class-interests  was  public 
PROSPERITY  !  But  what  became  of  exporting  manufac- 
turers during  the  maintenance  of  the  "  Continental 
system  ?"  of  merchants,  whose  goods  rotted  in  their  ware- 
houses under  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees?  of  annuitants.  {i\yc\\id,\\\s;fundholders,  and  all 
dependent  on  fixed  incomes,)  whose  means  of  living 
melted  away  in  the  landlord's  sunshine  of  famine  prices? 
in  short,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  middling  class 


of  society,  successively  crushed  into  indigence  and  pau- 
perism by  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  the  ruinous  cost 
of  subsistence  ?  What  became  of  them  ?  See  the  lists 
of  bankrupts,  emigrants,  or  parish-paupers — don't  look 
into  King's  Speeches  for  the  distress  of  nobodies  like 
these ! 

Such,  then,  was  the  era  ofovergrown  fortunes  and  of 
national  pressure,  to  which  Lord  Chandos  looks  back 
with  a  sigii  of  clodpole  patriotism.  This  second  Cincin- 
natus  !  this  great  god  of  tillage  !  (as  he  vvas  happily 
entitled  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  a  speech  at  Aylesbury,) 
would  restore  us,  if  it  lay  in  his  lordly  wisdom,  to  the 
good  time  when  prices  were,  in  his  estimate,  what  they 
ought  to  be.  If  the  202  who  formed  his  glorious 
minority  do  really  dream  of  any  future  period  of  feverish 
exaltation  such  as  thatof  the  last  war,  they  are  following 
a  shadow  through  a  maze  of  crinie.  Has  it  never  once 
occurred  to  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  during  your 
experiments  of  eighteen  years  on  the  bread  of  the  nation — 
has  it  never  once  occurred  to  you  that  to  prohibit  people 
from  cheap  bread  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  enable 
them  to  buy  dear,  that  prices  may  quite  possibly  sink 
(as  they  have  done  and  will  do  further)  without  the 
dreaded  agency  of  foreign  importation,  and  that  the 
death-blow  which  your  Corn  Laws  threaten  to  British 
commerce  and  industry  may  finally  leave  millions  as 
unable  to  purchase  your  home  produce  as  you  to  employ 
their  labour,  or  to  cope  with  their  despair  ? 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  JARVEY  INTEREST. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  13th  of  February, 
we  find  the  following: — "The  passage  in  the  King's 
Speech  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land  with  that  of  other  classes  of  the  people, 
— '  I  have  to  lament  the  continuance  of  distress  amongst 
the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land,  though  in  other 
respects  the  slate  of  the  country,  both  as  it  regards  its 
internal  tranquillity  and  its  commerce  and  manufactures, 
affords  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of  progressive 
improvement,' — has  given  rise  to  much  remark.  How  is 
it  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are  distressed? 
The  price  of  all  manufactured  goods  is  lower  here  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  the  price  of  farm  produce, 
higher  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  true  that  while 
the  price  of  corn  was  as  high  in  1790  and  1793  as  it  is 
now,  the  rent  of  land  is  more  than  doubled  :  the  poor's 
rate  and  other  charges  on  land  are  also  greatly  increased. 
But  why  are  rents  doubled  ?  The  other  charges  on 
land  are  chiefly  the  result  of  abuses  of  the  poor  law, 
which,  by  pauperising  the  labourers,  have  filled  most 
parishes  with  a  greater  number  of  hands  than  can  be 
employed." 

In  these  few  words  are  contained  all,  and  much  more 
than  all,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  all  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  upon  agricultural  distress  for  the  lasttwenty  years. 
The  landlord  and  tenant  are  alike  distressed  ;  though 
the  latter  exchanges  the  produce  of  his  labour  for  other 
necessaries  on  more  favourable  terms  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  former  exacts  twice  the  re- 
venue from  the  land  which  was  derived  by  his  forefather. 
Why  then  are  they  both  distressed?  Simply,  because 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  being  about  the 
same  as  those  of  tbrty  years  back,  while  the  rent  of 
land  {which  is  merely  the  excess  of  price  over  the  cost  of 
production)  is  doubled,  the  additional  sum,  if  paid  at  all, 
must  be  a  progressive  drain  upon  the  capital  of  the 
farmer,  who  in  his  turn,  is  driven  to  various  expedients 
for  shifting  the  burden  upon  others  by  forcing  the  mass 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  into  a  state  of  pauperism 
and  degradation  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  landlord, 
even  where  he  may  succeed  in  levying  the  fiUl  amount 
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of  I>is  claim,  havinc^  made  his  seJtlemenls,  morto^ag-es, 
and  scale  of  expenditure  npon  u  calculation  of  receiving 
not  only  double,  but  treble,  and,  in  many  cases,  more 
than  quadruple  the  rents  of  179^,  is  involved  in  equally 
certain  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

That  the  owner  of  the  soil  should  still  cling-  to  a  sys- 
tem which  affords  the  show,  however  delusive,  of  en- 
larged rental,  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  but  that 
the  occupier — whose  manifest  interest,  like  that  of  the 
manufacturer,  is  to  obtain  the  land,  or  raw  material,  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  labour,  on  as  low  terms  as  possible — 
should  be  his  abettor  in  the  support  of  that  system,  is, 
indeed,  surprising. 

The  interest  of  the  farmer  in  higli  prices  is  precisely 
that  of  the  hackney  coach  driver  in  high  fares.  In  either 
case  the  whole  amount  of  returns  beyond  a  living  profit 
on  the  advance  of  labour  and  capital  is  absorbed  by  the 
owner.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  lower  the  sum  at 
stake  the  more  safe  and  profitable  for  the  occupier. 
Supposing  that  one  thousand  hackney  coaches  were  re- 
quired by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  that  from  some 
cause  or  other  tlie  metropolis  could  furnish  only  just  so 
many.  So  long  as  things  remained  in  this  slate,  the 
coach  interest  would  be  in  a  safe  and  healthy  condition  : 
the  returns  of  a  coach  might  probably  be  about  6/.  per 
week,  of  which  1/.  would  be  allotted  to  the  driver,  3/.  to 
the  expenses  of  keep  and  wear  and  tear,  and  the  re- 
maining 21.  wo(dd  go  as  rent  to  the  owner.  But,  to 
carry  on  the  comparison,  let  us  further  suppose  the  po- 
pulation of  London,  and  consequent  demand  for  convey- 
ance, increased  one  half — no  more  coaches  to  be  had  in 
town,  and  the  coach  interest  sufficiently  powerful  to 
prevent  their  introduction  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  fares  gradually  rise,  till  at  last  they  reach  threefold 
their  former  amount.  B\it  how  is  this  additional  sum 
distributed?  Does  the  coachman  fancy  that  his  share 
is  to  be  increased  in  like  ratio? — By  no  means. — He  is 
quite  aware  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  still  ready  to 
do  the  same  work  on  the  same  terms.  The  account 
therelbre  will  now  stand  thus: — coachman,  1/.,  expenses, 
UL,  owner,  14Z.  Still  the  demand  for  coaches  may  be 
such  as  to  allow  the  trade  to  go  on  for  a  time  smoothly 
enough  for  all  parties — but  suddenly  the  coach  interest 
is  scourged  (like  the  farmer)  with  the  calamity  of  a  fine 
season — so  many  coaches  are  not  absolutely  required,  and 
people  will  not  give  [a  penny  beyond  the  original  fares. 
IIow  stands  the  case  now  with  poor  coachee? 

Disbiirscmcnls.  £  Receipts.  £ 


Agreement  (or  7?e«/)  .  .  14 
Jjxpenses  of  Coach,  &c.  .3 
Self  and  family     ....     1 


Fares  received 
Balance  or  deficit 


£18  £1S 

■  Now  comes  the  "crisis;"  the  coachman  is  unable  to 
pay  half  his  stipulated  sum  ;  the  coach  owner,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  spending  and  borrowing  on  a 
scale  somewhat  exceeding  the  whole  of  it.  Both  are 
alike  bankrupts,  and  both  conceive  that  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  relief  from  the  public,  as  if  the  riders  were 
made  for  the  coaches,  and  not  the  coaches  for  the  riders. 
The  coach  owner,  moreover,  persuades  the  driver,  that 
as  times  were  pretty  good  for  them  bolli,  so  long  as  the 
high  fares  could  be  obtained,  the  only  way  to  regain 
prosperity  is  by  devising  some  means  of  raising  them  to 
their  former  pitch.  The  driver,  in  liis  turn,  mystifies  the 
.stableman,  and  the  stableman  humbugs  the  waterman  ; 
and  thus  a  general  distress  chorus  is  got  up  by  all,  for 
the  benefit  of  one  ;  and  if  the  coach  interest  should  be- 
come sufficiently  important  and  clamorous,  his  Majesty's 
next  speech  would  "lament  the  continuance  of  distress 
amongst  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  hackney 
coaches." 

But  let  any  one  venture  fo  hint,  that   there  might  be 
something  rotten  in  the  system,  which  admitted  of  the 


existence  of  distress  in  the  very  lap  of  monopoly ;  let 
any  one  point  out,  that  while  the  coach-owner  derived 
no  benefit  from  his  greediness,  all  his  dependents — not 
to  mention  the  public,  which  is  never  taken  into  account 
in  such  cases — were  grievously  injured  by  it  ;  let  any 
one  surmise  the  possibility  of  advantage  in  admitting 
coaches  from  Barnet  and  Brentford,  and  he  would  be 
assailed,  tiniiatis  mutandis,  with  the  very  cries  which  the 
agriculturists  now  din  into  our  ears  :  he  would  be  ac- 
cused of  interfering  with  existing-  rights  ;  as  if  the  ex- 
isting rights  of  the  j^ublic,  who  had  no  part  in  granting, 
and  never  had  received  value  for  the  monopoly  fraudu- 
lently obtained  by  the  coach-owners,  were  of  no  import- 
ance in  the  consideration  of  the  question.  He  would 
be  taunted  with  advocating  spoliation  ;  as  if  the  abstrac- 
tion by  means  of  monopoly  of  every  additional  sixpence 
of  fare  from  the  pockets  of  the  public  had  ever  been 
other  than  an  act  of  robbery.  He  would  be  told,  more- 
over, that  it  was  not  coaches,  but  fares  that  were  want- 
ing; that  the  coach  interest  was  already  so  depressed, 
that  many  of  the  more  ricketty  could  not  make  it 
answer,  though  without  paying  any  rent  at  all ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  unless  means  of  relief  were  speedily  devised, 
they  would  everyone,  from  No.  1  to  lOUO  inclusive,  be 
soon  driven  off  the  stands.  Lastly,  they  would  demon- 
strate that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  expect  them,  subject  as 
they  were  to  the  new  police  rate,  and  most  unfairly  bur- 
dened besides  with  the  payment  of  tolls,  and  coppers  to 
watermen,  to  compete  with  coaches  coming  from  many 
miles  off,  and  thereby  escaping  a  great  part  of  those  bur- 
dens ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  would  he  found  as  difficult 
with  them  as  it  is  with  the  farmers,  to  make  them  un- 
derstand that  neither  coach  nor  corn  coidd  possibly 
come  into  competition  with  them,  without  the  necessity 
of  paying,  from  the  distance  and  cost  of  transit,  a  tax 
equal  to  greatly  more  Hum  the  ivhole  of  all  the  burdens 
of  which  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  bear  more  than  a 
share,  however  excessive. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  BURDENS 
IN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine, 
Sin, — One  of  the  most  favourite  pleas  of  the  friends  of 
the  corn  monopoly  is,  that  our  farmers  cannot  compete 
with  tlie  iDitaxi.d  grower  of  foreign  countries.    This  plea 
assumes  as  axioms, 

1.  That  taxes  are  an  evil  only  known  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

2.  That  our  taxes  add  to  the  cost  of  growing  corn,  in  a 
very  enormous  proportion. 

3.  That  the  sore  afiliclion  of  such  excessive  taxation 
may  be  relieved  by  another  hardship,  namely  the  Corn 
Laws. 

Tiie  first  of  these  axioms,  that  taxation  is  an  evil  only 
known  in  England,  and  that  foreign  corn  means  untaxed 
corn,  would  further  imply,  either  that  in  other  countries 
producing  corn,  no  governments,  with  their  various  ma- 
chineries, and  consequent  expensive  arrangements,  do 
exist ;  or  that  the  governing  powers  are  so  virtuous  and 
disinterested,  as  to  do  that,  which  costs  us  forty-five 
millions  per  annum,  i'ornothing  ;  or  (and  this  I  suppose 
is  meant,  when  we  hear  people  talk  of  untaxed  bread) 
for  much  less  than  it  costs  us.  It  is  this  latter  point  to 
which  I  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  fair  in- 
quirers. The  question  is  intricate,  and  requires  much 
information  and  research.  Both  our  government  and 
the  people  assume  it  generally  as  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  yet  both  have  the  greatest  interest  to  establish 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  it  is  truly  astounding  to 
find  that  adopted  (almost  unanimously  and  without  any 
inquiry)  as  the  basis  of  our  most  important  fiscal  laws, 
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which  may  not,  and  wliich  1  believe  is  not,  borne  out  by 
facts. 

Now,  in  the  examination  of  tliis  question,  of  the  re- 
lative weight  of  taxation  of  various  nations,  the  follow- 
ing- four  features  present  themselves  for  inquiry,  viz. 

1.  The  relative  power  to  pay  taxes. 

2.  The  entire  amount  of  taxes  actually  paid. 

I    3.  The  manner  in  which  the  faxes  arc  raised. 

4.  The  pnrposea  to  which  the  same  are  applied. 

These  four  points  are  of  equal  importance  ;  they  bear 
strongly  on  each  other,  and  they  onglit  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  such  an  inquiry.  Whilst  the  original  powir 
and  ability  to  pay  taxes  depends  upon  and  varies  with 
natural  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  raw  materials,  such  as  metals,  coals,  and  the 
like,  or  localities,  sea  coast,  water,  &c.  ;  the  more  or 
the  less  of  which  must  determine  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce obtainable  by  human  labour,  and  the  proportion 
of  it  which  can  be  spared  for  taxes  ;  tlie  application  of 
such  taxes  may  be  for  corrupt,  for  indifferent,  or  for 
beneficial  purposes,  tending  in  one  case  to  check  and 
retard  the  power  of  paying;  or,  in  the  other  case,  fur- 
nishing by  its  usefulness  fresh  elements  of  wealth,  and 
an  increased  ability  to  contribute  to  the  national  expen- 
diture. Thus  also,  the  amount  raised  may  not  only 
be  large  or  small,  in  relation  to  the  power  of  paying,  or 
the  mode  of  application,  but  also  as  regards  the  manner 
of  raising  it.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  where  taxes  are 
collected  without  partiality  and  injustice,  without  much 
contact  between  the  payers  and  the  collectors,  they  do 
not  press  by  many  der;rees  so  heavily,  as  where  this  is 
effected  by  arbitrary  measures  and  on  unjust  principles, 
or  where  the  party  paying,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
are  determined  by  the  caprice  of  a  bashaw  and  the  law 
of  the  bowstiing'. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  individual 
to  possess  himself  of  the  great  bulk  of  information  re- 
quisite to  form,  on  such  princi])les  as  I  have  laid  down, 
an  estimate  of  the  proportionate  weight  of  ])ub]ic  burthens 
in  various  countries  :  yet,  to  pronounce  jiulgment  with- 
out such  knowledge,  is  surely  as  presumptuous  and 
unfair,  as  it  is,  untbrtuiuitely,  conunon.  Government 
alone  could  obtain,  and  ought  (if  it  were  anxious  to  do 
its  duty)  to  lose  no  time  in  supplying  so  vast  a  body  of 
detailed  information.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  venture 
to  enter  into  a  branch  of  this  inquiry,  where  the  facts  lay 
on  the  surface,  and  where  the  comparison  must  be  easy 
to  all  who  know  any  tiling  of  the  Continent,  and  who 
have  made  use  of  their  imderstanding  both  here  and 
abroad  ;  namely,  tlie  cost  of  armies,  a  subject  which 
forms  the  constant  burlhen  of  every  complaint  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  army  costs  in  England  six  millions  per  annum, 
or  about  5s,  to  each  individual ;  the  soldiery  is  taken 
from  amongst  such  classes  as  are  perfectly  willing-  to 
serve,  and  probably  not  fit  for  any  thing  else  ; — no  force 
is  used  ; — persons  who  would  othervvise  be  useless,  and 
probably  employed  in  mischief,  are  induced  to  serve,  tor 
what  they  consider  a  fair  remuneration.  We  know  the 
exact  expense  of  this  branch  of  the  pul)lic  service,  and 
beyond  that  expense  no  hardship  is  incurred  any  where. 
The  benefit  of  a  standing  army  as  a  matter  of  security 
is  self  evident,  and  a  little  retiection  must  convince  every 
one,  that  the  training  to  and  keeping  in  order  a  body  ol 
men,  who  by  willingly  surrendeiing  their  indcjiendence 
ibr  a  very  small  pay.  declare  themselves  manifestly  unfit 
for  any  more  useful  ocoiqiatiou,  is  in  itself  a  national  ad- 
vantage and  relief;  it  amounts  in  fact  to  this,  that  we  thus 
turn  a  quantity  of  mischief  into  a  useful  purpose,  at  the 
smallexpenseof  5«.  to  each  individual.  How  very  different 
is  the  case  on  the  Continent  !  There  arbitrary  measures 
are  recpiisite  to  bring  together  the  immense  masses  of 
men  which   constitute  foreign  armies.     In  some  parts 


every  man^must  serve  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  in 
others  a  certain  proportion  is  called  out,  either  by  lot 
and  conscription,  or  by  regulations  the  most  capriciotis 
and  oppressive  that  can  be  invented  or  enforced.  No 
plea  will  excuse,  when  the  stern  decree  is  issued :  ge- 
nius, accomplishments,  affections,  duties,  disinclination, 
every  feeling  is  disregarded  ;  youth,  strength,  and  beauty 
become  a  ctirse  ;  deformity  and  weakness  a  blessing,  as 
alone  securing  exemption  from  this  hated  service.  Here 
we  need  no  acts  and  ukases,  making  it  felony  to 
destroy  an  eye,  to  cut  off  our  fore-fingers,  or  otherwisa 
maim  ourselves  and  our  offspring,  and  unfit  our- 
selves for  many  pursuits,  that  we  may  escape  a  public 
binthen  !  Surely  5s.  a  head  is  not  too  much,  for  avoid- 
ing such  an  accursed  system  of  taxation,  and  relieving, 
as  our  army  does,  the  community  at  the  same  time  of  a 
body  of  men,  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  who  would  other- 
wise probably  only  add  to  the  parish  rates. 

Further  our  army  is  kept  in  barracks,  and  in  nowise 
interferes  or  annoys  the  rest  of  the  people.  Abroad  the 
soldiers  are  almost  every  where  quartered  upon  the  in- 
habitants, and  thus,  if  not  so  much  is  collected  from  the 
people  in  money,  a  great  deal  is  constantly  required  in 
kind  towards  their  keep  ;  and  if  we  would  but  take  pains 
to  inform  ourselves,  before  we  judge,  we  might  easily 
arrive  at  the  consoling  conviction,  that  our  burthens  in 
this  respect  are  less  than  in  any  of  the  countries  from 
which  we  fear  an  overwhelming  influx  o(  untaxed  corn. 

Bttt  when  we  finally  recollect  that  our  armies  protect 
us  most  efficiently  against  foreign  invasion,  that  the 
destructive  waste  of  wars  and  battles,  of  marches  and 
countermarches,  of  burnings  and  plunderings,  with  all 
their  demoralization  and  ruin,  are  spared  to  us,  surely 
the  taxes  which  we  collect  and  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  military  force  must  be  pronounced,  beyond  com- 
parison, light,  as  being  collected  without  any  of  the 
aforementioned  hardships  and  oppressions,  and  being 
so  effectually  and  useftilly  applied. 

I  have  thus  made  free  to  illtistrate,  practically  as  it 
were,  the  coiuse  of  inquiry  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
when  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the 
relative  weight  of  public  burthens  in  this  and  in  other 
countries  ;  and  I  hope  that  enough  has  been  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  the  assumption  that  untaxed  corn 
is  so  abundantly  to  be  obtained  abroad  may  well  ba 
called  into  question,  and  rests  on  a  very  slight  basis;  it 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  stibmitted  to  a  much  more 
careful  investigation,  ami  according  to  principles  stich  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  (borne  out  by  the  most  searching 
examination  of  fauts,  at  present  not  sufficiently  regarded,) 
before  it  is  allowed  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  so  sweep- 
ing a  monopoly  as  the  Corn  Laws. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F. 


LANDLORDS'  CLAIMS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  quoted  in  my  last  letter,  an  exposition  of  the 
natural  advantages  which  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
possess  in  the  sale  of  its  produce,  independently  of 
legal  protection.  That  exposition  (extracted  from  the 
very  able  letters,  subscribed  with  the  initials  H.  T.  B.  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.')  ajipears  to  me  completely  to 
dispose  of  the  landlord's  claim  on  the  score  of  inability 
to  contend  with  foreign  cultivators.  The  position  of  a 
landed  class,  in  the  midst  of  a  landless  industrious  people, 
has  never  been  so  forcibly  set  forth  as  in  these  lines  of 
uninipassioned  demonstration  ;  and  all  the  cant  in  the 
world,  about  agricultural  distress  and  burthens,  will  not 
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convince  the  people  t?iat  law  'oiifrht  to  confer  monopoly 
on  a  class,  on  whom  Nature  has  already  conferred  ihe 
exclusive  privilege  of  selling-  their  own  produce  in  the 
dearest,  and  buying  that  of  others  in  the  chea])est  market."'" 

It  well  becomes  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  stand  like  sturdy 
paupers  at  the  pay-table  of  England's  national  vestry  ! 
It  well  becomes  the  men  whose  long  career  of  war-pros- 
perity has  been  a  spectacle  unparalleled  in  history  ;  whose 
incomes  grew  in  direct  proportion  with  all  our  ellorts  and 
all  our  embarrassments  ;  whose  splendours  rose  with  every 
wave  in  the  swelling  tide  of  public  expenditure  ;  whose 
high-price  orgies  reached  tlie  pitch  of  extacy  as  the 
agonies  of  credit,  public  and  private,  had  commenced  ; 
who  stepped  forth,  undisputed  monarclis  of  all  that 
they  surveyed,  while  every  port  was  closed  to  English 
industry,  and  deigned  to  rear  and  decorate  their  palaces 
with  the  fruits  of  toil  which  had  them  for  its  sole  pur- 
chasers— it  well  becomes  them,  now  that  our  long 
prison-house  is  broken,  to  claim  that  we  should  still  be 
chained  to  the  soil  which  calls  them  masters  !  Is  it  not 
enough  that  their  unnatural  flush  of  opulence  was  con- 
templated without  a  malignant  emotion,  so  long  as  that 
high  and  palmy  state  was  produced  by  circumstance, 
not  by  law?  Does  that  magnanimous  patience  of  a 
people  toiling,  for  thei?-  aggrandisement,  thiough  long 
periods  of  war-begolten  scarcity  and  privation,  convey 
no  lesson  to  themselves  of  decency,  at  least,  in  their 
waitings,  when  peace  threatens  to  take  away  a  part  of  what 
war  alone  had  given?  Oh  !  if  they  seek  pardon  for  that 
selfishness  or  blindness  which  has  inoculated  on  peace 
itself  the  worst  evils  of  war,  let  them  at  once  abandon 
claims  to  relief,  so  shockingly  at  variance  with  the  true 
nature  and  enviable  privilege  of  landed  property.  Let 
them  not  attempt  to  blind  our  understanding  while  they 
lame  our  industry.  Let  them  not  add  to  the  deadliest  of 
injuries,  the  last  of  insults  ! 

I  have  said,  and  H.  T.  B.  has  proved,  that  the  land 
possesses  advantages  which  render  the  claim  of  legis- 
lative protection  insulting  to  reason.  I  say,  and  H.  T.  B. 
shall  prove,  that  our  staple  manufactures  are  exposed 
to  a  pressure  which  almost  might  excuse  (if  anything 
could  excuse)  the  taxation  of  landed  produce  in  their 
favour. 

"  When  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  come  to  be  in- 
vestigated, it  will  be  fotuul  that,  if  it  can  be  fair  for  any 
interest  of  the  country  to  be  invested  with  a  power  of  indem- 
nifying  itself  for  its  own  portion  of  public  burthens,  by  making- 
surcliarg^es  upon  another  interest,  then  I  say  that  tlic  trading' 
interest  would  be  entitled  to  throw  their  sliare  of  the  burthen 
upon  the  land ;  and  T  am  not  afraid  of  establishing'  this  pro- 
position, supposing;  that  such  a  species  of  favouritism  could  be 
allowed.  The  efforts  made,  and  tlie  adroitness  employed,  by 
every  branch  of  trade,  to  throw  off  from  itself  the  burthen  of 
any  tax  affecting  its  transacti(ms,  are  the  subject  of  common 
observation ;  and,  provided  tluit  none  be  armed  against  their 
neighbours  with  any  law  for  that  ])urpose,  the  various  parties 
may  be  left  to  adjust  the  jnatter  among-  them  as  they  can. 
But,  even  in  the  alisencc  of  any  such  law,  there  is  one  most 
important  interest  in  this  country,  on  wliosc  back  some  of  the 
burthen  beyond  its  own  sliarc,  after  it  has  been  shit"ted  from 
shoulder  to  slioulder,  a  dozen  deep,  nuist  ultimately  fall,  and 
there  rest.  (I  allude  to  our  export  manufactiu'cs.)  Tliis 
country,  as  compared  witli  any  other  in  the  world,  is  a  rich, 
high-priced  country.  Tlie  parties,  therefore,  wlio  raise  or 
in:ikc  the  commodities  which  are  wholly  consimied  at  liomc, 
may  measiu'e  tlieir  respective  exactions  by  the  scale  of  English 
prices;  but  they  who  make  the  surplus  which  uuist  be  ex- 
ported are  forced  to  conform  to  the  scale  of  foreig-n  prices. 
When,  tiierefore,  tiic  burthen  has  reached  these  parties,  it  will 
remain  upon  them  as  the  last  in  the  rank,  having-  none  beyond 
them  upon  whom  they  can  throw  it.  But,  although  they 
cannot  throw  on  the  foreigner  any  portion  of  that  burthen, 

*  We  are  glad  to  see  the  same  point  was  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Fryer,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Wolverhampton ;  and  that  the  i'urce  of 
it  was  acknowledged  bv  loud  cheering. — IVolverhamplon  Chronwk, 
Jan.  22. 


they  can  receive  from  him  the  succour  and  support  which  will 
enable  them  to  bear  it,  if  they  are  not  precluded  from  doing 
so  bv  any  arbitrary  restraint,  such  as  that  which  they  suffer 
under  the  Corn  Act.  Thus  it  a)>])cars  th-at,  in  the  absence 
even  of  all  protection  to  agriculture,  the  landed  interest  have 
not  only  the  advantages  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter,  as 
sellers  of  their  own  goods,  and  as  buyers  of  the  goods  of 
others,  but  they  have  also  tlie  advantage  of  being  al)le  to  shift 
from  tliemselves  a  large  part  of  the  burthen  of  the  taxes  which 
they  appear  to  bear.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  broadly  pro- 
pounded as  a  principle,  that  the  landed  interest,  like  the  old 
privileged  classes  in  France,  whom  they  would  do  well  to 
rcmend)er,  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  (iscal  burthens  of  the 
state,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  national  debt 
can  be  a  plea  for  the  Corn  Act." 

I  add  another  brief  passage,  as  pregnant  with  in- 
struction and  warning. 

"  If  the  working  classes  shall  be  thought  to  have  lost  any 
portion  of  their  accustomed  respect  for  the  riirhts  of  property, 
it  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  unintelligible  diflicnlties  in 
which  they  hud  themselves  placed  by  the  attacks  which  pro- 
perty makes  upon  the  rights  of  industry.  Their  understand- 
ings are  perplexed  and  mystilied  by  their  situati(ms  ;  and,  as 
the  blows  they  receive  are  intlicted  by  property,  they  are 
almost  led  to  attribute  to  it  an  inherent  evil  quality.  But  the 
property  of  one  man  cannot,  under  equal  laws,  operate  any 
injury  to  another.  It  can  be  no  injury  to  me  that  a  particular 
man  is  owner  of  a  particular  part  of  my  country,  as  his  ex- 
clusive estate,  provided  he  be  contented  with  it  for  its  true 
worth,  and  leave  me  in  quiet  jjossession  of  any  property  which 
I  may  happen  to  own.  But  if  he  tell  me  that  his  property 
is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  it  entitles  him  to  take  from  me 
so7ne  of  mine,  in  order  to  make  his  the  more  valuable,  and 
above  all,  if  my  property  consist  solely  in  my  labour,  then 
there  may  be  some  risk  that  I  may  be  seduced  into  an  opinion 
that  property  is  a  sort  of  noxious  matter,  and  a  nuisance  wdiicli 
I  m;iy  fairly  endeavour  to  abate." 

It  is  charity  to  believe  of  those  who  put  forth  such 
pretensions,  that  they  really  never  have  asked  themselves 
what  the  word  propertij  mQViWs;  and  are  honestly  in- 
capable of  conceiving  that  the  thing  should  exist  in 
any  shape  but  that  of  their  own  acres.  If  their  implied 
definition  be  accepted,  jurisprudence  must  invent  a  new- 
language.  Ri<j}it  of  property,  then,  will  mean  the  right 
of  the  landed  to  force  the  landless  to  work  at  what- 
ever terms  he  chooses  to  offer.  Spoliation  will  mean  the 
claim  of  the  landless  to  work  [for  whatever  terms  he 
can  get.  But  projierty,  in  its  primitive  form,  is  that 
which  man  holds  in  his  labour.  If  right  of  property  be 
talked  of,  what  right  can  be  more  sacred  than  the  right 
of  man  to-dispose  of  his  personal  labour  without  inter- 
ference from  others  ?  If  spoliation  be  talked  of,  what 
spoliation  can  be  more  sweeping  than  that  which  grasps 
at  the  whole  property — labour — of  a  whole  people? 

Adam  Smith  luxuriates  in  the  praises  of  the  English 
farmers  and  landowners  of  his  own  day.  If,  indeed,  it 
be  true,  according  to  his  statement,  that  nothing  but 
imitation  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  mercantile  system  in- 
duced the  lords  of  the  soil  to  aim  at  similar  selfish  gains, 
it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  reflect  whether  this  sordid 
spirit  harmonise  with  their  lofty  claims  to  that  "  weight, 
station,  and  ascendancy,"  which  they  assert  over  all  who 
live  by  the  exertion  of  their  minds  or  their  bodies. 
Whether  the  combination  of  territorial  pride  with  trading- 
rapacity,  present  a  complex  character,  precisely  the  most 
suited  to  secure  "  the  legitimate  influence  of  property" 
to  its  landed  possessors.  Whether,  finally,  if  tiie  resident 
landlord  act  the  part  of  a  spoliator  under  the  existing 
system  of  Corn  Law-,  the  absentee  docs  not  besides 
deserve  the  name  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  cheating  the 
nation  out  of  bis  share  of  the  taxes  paid  for  jjrotecting  his 
])roperty,  iiaviug  added  to  those  taxes  a  bread-lax,  and 
evading  that  as  he  does  the  rest. 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

flEIPOllTEia. 
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REVIEW. 


Commerce  and  Corn  Laws  ;  or  Rhyme  and  Reason  ;  a 

Poem,  by  Mr.  Rigii',  &c.  &c.  London. 
Ebenezer  Elliot   must  look  well  to  his  laurels.     Mr. 
lligl?  is  in  the  field  as  a  second  Corn  Law  rhymer.     It 
woTiTd,  perhaps,  be  rather  too  much  to  say  that,  in  enert-y 
and  poetic  power,  Riiig;  has  soared  exactly  to  an  equal 
pitch  with  the  bard  of  ShefFiekl ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  sure,  our  friend  would  be  ready  to  concede  to  him 
complete  superiority  in  the  matter-of-fact  department  of 
poetry.     The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  may 
glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
"  Look  on  the  cloiuls,  the  streams,  the  earth,  the  sky !" 
to  illustrate  the  blessing^s  of  free  interchange.      He  may 
elevate  his  throne  in  lines  like  the  following: — 

"  Yes,  world-reforminij  commerce  !  one  by  one 
Thou  vanquishest  eartli's 'tyrants!  and  the  hour 
Cometh,  when  all  shaUtall  before  thee— s,'-one 
Their  splendour,  falTn  their  trophies,  lost  tlicir  power. 
Then  o'er  the  enfranchis'd  nations  wilt  thou  shower, 

Like  dew-drops  from  the  pinions  of  the  dove. 
Plenty  and  Peace:   and  never  more  on  thee 

Shall  bondaue  wait ;  but,  as  the  thouolits  of  love, 
Free  shalt  thon  ilv,  inichainable  and  free  ; 
And  men,  henceforth,  shall  call  thee  Liberty  !"* 

Bigg  looks  on  the  subject  fron  another  point  of  view  :— 
"  Blest  be  the  day  that  bring-s  free  trade  in  Corn, 
And  thin;,'-s  for  'facturc  of  vile  imposts  shorn; 
That  artisans  mav,  with  machinery's  aid, 
Collect  their  proi'its  from  a  fureii,ni  trade. 
Our  export  merchants,  much  deli<,dited,  tell 
How  they,  all  tradino-  rivals  undersell ; 
"Whereby  tliey  can,  with  leni;thend  arm,  we're  told, 
Receive 'more  i,'-oods  in  barter,  or  more  gold ; 
Cheer  labour's  brow,  swell  every  tradesman's  till, 
And  make  land-owners  rich,  ag-ainst  their  will." 

Presently  comes  some  wholesome  advice  to  landlords 
and  to  farmers:  — 

"  Then  let  the  landlord  rear  and  feed  his  flock, 
Coinit  livinsif  profits  on  the  butcher's  block  ; 
Grow  timber,  and  grow  frugal.    Free  from  duns. 
Make  due  provision  for  bis  younger  sons. 
And  daughteri!  too ;   nor  piit  them  out  to  nurse. 
Sealed  to  the  nipple  of  the  nation's  purse. 

"  Then  let  the  farmers  graze  their  tillage  land, 
"We'll  ne'er  want  bread-corn,  at  the  merchant's  hand, 
Cheap  AS  to  price." 
'    How   precise  !— how    hiculcnt !      Instead    of   unpro- 
ductively  expending  the  power  of  imagination  to  seize 
and  embody  the  daidvcr  and  remoter  etl'ects  of  restrictions 
on  commerce, — instead  of  going  out  of  his  way,  like  our 
friend,  the  author  of  "  Corn  Law  Rhymes,"  into  dvvell- 
in<'-s,  whence  domestic  peace  and  love  have  been  driven 
by'abject  poverty — domains  extended  at  the  expense  of 
rural  virtue  and  happiness — 

"  Soul-purchased  harvests  on  the  indignant  moor  ! " 
and  such  like, — Rigg  goes  straight  in  medias  res  to  the 
root  of  the  matter : — ■ 

"  Is  it  not,  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  clear. 
The  impious  Corn  Law  makes  our  bread-corn  dear  ?  " 

To  be  sure  it  is. 

There  is  nothing  in  Euripides  more  pointed  than  the 

quick  dramatic  turns  of  argument  betwixt  landlord  and 

merchant : — 

"  Forestalling  landlords  on  their  homesteads  stand. 
Cry  '  Famine.     If  3'ou  shut  up  tillage  land. 
The  plough  and  plough-boy  you'd  to  ruin  bring, 
And  crown  poi)r  Hodge  a  Babylonian  king. 
Alone,  the  Corn  Law  makes  the  natiim  thrive.' 
The  merchant  here  dissents  : — '  As  I  'in  alive,^ 

*  Corn  Lnw  lihymes,  vol,  i.  p.  150. 


The  Corn  Laws  are  to  industry  a  curse, 
LTpheld  by  fraud,  to  till  the  landlord's  purse. 
Repeal  them,  an<l  I'll  surely  bring  you  grain, 
At  half  your  cost,  deducting  honest  gain. 
You  shall  have  all  things  cheap;  I'll  tell  yim  why,— - 
Low  are  my  terms  of  sale,  when  cheap  I  buy.' 
Rejoin  the  landlords  :— '  Do  not  our  estates 
Make  glad  th'  Exchequer,  and  yield  local  rates? 
Will  you  pay  taxes,  feed  the  tithe-barn  floor?' 

'  No  :  I'll  do  better  things  !  I  'II  feed  the  poor,] 
Till  they  can  feed  themselves,  can  taxes  pay;  1 
And  parsons  too,  who  condescend  to  j)ray,       > 
That  we  may  all  pursue  the  righteous  way.      J 

'  Priests  well  deserve,  that  are  deserving  found, 
To  reap  their  portion  of  the  fruitful  ground  : 
But  let  that  portion  by  some  law  avail 
In  sterling  pounds,  and  not  in  tenths  and  tale  : 
They  then  will  find,  among  their  wheat,  no  tares; 
No  parish  squabbles  to  divide  their  cares, 
From  pcacefid  duties  they  will  not  be  driven. 
To  figiit  for  worldly  gain,  and  forfeit  heaven. 

'  The  plough-boy  might  the  loss  of  work  sustain  ; 
]5ut  let  him  come  with  me,  and  i)lough  the  main  ; 
DolF  galligaskins,  quit  his  cheerless  shed. 
In  trousers  blue,  be  better  lodg'd  and  fed ; 
Be  independent,  reap  the  fnuts  of  toil. 
Nor  longer  pine  upon  his  native  soil : 
No  longer  stand  enroll'd — no  longer  be 
The  object,  victim,  of  forced  charity  ! '  " 

The  following  bold  apostrophe  is  also  highly  cfFective : — 

"  Insult  not  reason  ;  let  it  not  be  said 
The  Corn  Laws  only  can  insure  us  bread  ; 
That  they  alone  incite  the  farmer's  toil, 
Push  shining  plough-shares  through  the  yielding  soil : 
Without  them,  grain  would  cease  to  fill  his  hand,   , 
And  we  should  starve  up(m  our  untill'd  land. 

"  Ah,  fudge  and  foUtj  !  whip  the  changeling  child. 
When  he  gives  utterance  to  a  thought  so  wild. 
By  eating  uutax'd  bread,  we  soon  sliould  feci 
Tlie  taste  of  cheaper  nuitton,  beef,  and  veal ; 
With  all  thinirs  needful,  comforts,  luxuries  too. 
And  yet  not  dim  the  lustre  of  the  plough." 

The  admonition,  how  curt,  yet  comprehensive  ! 

"  Let  our  ports  open  free  to  foreign  grain. 
Our  merchants  import,  and  export  again." 

Mr.  Rigg  proceeds  triumphantly  to  dispose   of  Hip 
Higbear  of  foreign  dependence  : — 

"  In  England,  silk- worms  fill  not  their  cocoons; 
Yet  our  fat  kitchen-wench  sports  her  silk  gowns  ; 
Her  muslin  robe  a  liner  texture  shows, 
Tiian  ladies'  dresses,  where  the  cotton  grows. 
And  strange  to  tell,  by  calculations  nice. 
She  buys  her  gown  at  one- fourth  less  in  price  : 
That  price  would  yet  of  one-fourth  more  be  shorn. 
If  we  might  eat,  untax'd,  the  stranger's  Corn. 

Though  no  rich  grapes  hang  clust'ring  on  his  vine, 
John  Bull,  with  cash  to  buy  it,  wants  not  wine. 
Though  no  warm  spices  from  his  cultin-e  spring. 
His  soups,  ragouts,  are  not  without  their  sting. 

Here,  ipecacuanha  nowhere  grows ; 
Yet  John,  in  need,  can  always  get  a  dose. 

Though  brandy  drops  from  Monsietn-'s  tortur'd  vine. 
Doth  John's  red  "nose  less  than  his  neighbour's  shine  ? 
Though  cofl'ee  blooms  not  on  his  garden-bed. 
He  gulps  its  juice,  and  cures  his  aching  head. 
Thohgh  tea-])lants  shun  his  cold  and  sterile  ground. 
Yet,  in  his  caddy,  scandal's  sometimes  found. 
Though  no  black  slaves  on  English  soil  we  see, 
Yet,  who  drinks  sweeter  cofl'ee,  punch,  and  tea? 
Alth(!Ugh  his  ground  grows  not  th'  astringentrice. 
Yet  is  his  curry  as  the  Indian  nice. 
And  should  he  never  till  one  rood  of  land. 
The  lusty  loaf  would  on  his  table  stand. 
Then,  why  do  pampered  knaves  cry,  O,  beware  ! 
Trust  not  your  lives  unto  the  merchant's  care?" 
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The  follovving-  series  of  questions  and  answers,  ap- 
pears to  us  quite  conclusive  : — 

•*  What  are  tliy  scanty  acres?     Without  trade, ; 
Their  town-bred  owners  would  be  rural  made 
Yea,  clod-pate  ploni;flinien,  herd-a;ro()tns  in  the  g-lade 
What  uiakes  thy  trans-atlantic  brethren  great  ? 
Is  it  the  area  of  their  vast  estate  ? 
What  makes  Spain  poor,  with  plenteous  priestcraft  fed  ? 
What  g'ives  to  sterile  Norway's  children  bread? 
What  made  or  Venice,  or  Genoa  feared  ? 
Was  it  not  ships  of  war  which  commerce  reareil  ? 

What  tilled  old  Holland's  coifers  and  her  jjaunch. 
Spread  oil  of  g-ladncss  o'er  her  blameless  haunch, 
Collected,  like  the  sons  of  ancient  Tyre, 
As  dust  her  silver — and  her  g-old  as  mire; 
Till  she'd  an  interest  in  all  nations'  fate, 
Bv  money  lent  to  ^fild  their  faded  state  ? 
Was  it  her  Corn  Land?     No!  she'd  none  of  that; 
Yet,  whilst  her  neii^hbours  starv'd,  sbc  still  grew  fat; 
Had  Hcsh  within,  and  thorns  beneath,  her  pot. 
Wide,  deep,  and  well-stored  ovens,  always  hot ; 
The  plant  that  keeps  th'  ague  from  each  joint ; 
Warm  gin,  withal,  her  vitals  to  anoint. 
And  none  but  land-logged  statesmen  need  be  told 
What  swell'd  Mynheer  with  plenty,  power,  and  gold ; 
Till  narrow  seas  scarce  gave  his  navy  room 
To  float  its  numbers  and  its  mast-head  broom. 
I3y  which  he  meant  to  let  all  nations  know 
He'd  sweep  the  main  of  every  ship-borne  foe." 

Then,  the  transition  from  Amsterdam  to  Jerusalem  is 
not  above  one  step  from  sublimity  ; — 

"  How  were  the  riches  for  the  temple  won 
By  royal  David  and  his  ])eerless  son  ? 
The  former  knew  the  use  of  ships  at  sea, 
Tlieir  golden  gains — the  latter,  more  than  lie  ; 
An<l  reached  the  bowels  of  rich  Ophir's  shore, 
To  gem  with  s])lendour  what  is  now  no  more. 
No  more,  alas  !  the  Moinit  Moriah  boasts 
The  wondrous  temple  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

*'  Superbe!  Magnifique!!  Pretty  good."  Adieu,  llig-g! 
We  shall  think  of  thee— 

"  While  Corn  R/ggs  are  bonny  !" 


TORRENS  ON  WAGES  AND  COMBINATION. 

[We  intend  to  take  a  fiitnre  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  ex- 
cellent little  volume  recently  published  with  the  above 
title.  In  the  mean  time,  we  present  to  oin-  readers  the 
leading  passages  of  a  chapter,  every  part  of  which  is  viell 
deserving  of  attentive  perusal,  especially  by  members  of  the 
operative  classes,  wlio  desire  to  know  the  real  causes  of 
deticient  demand  for  their  labour,  delicient  wages,  and  ex- 
cess of  toil,  when  these  evils  befal  them.] 

"  Chapter  VIL 

••  On  the  qiiPstion.  would  a  Free  Tiadc  in  Corn  diminish  Employment,  and 
reduce  Wa;,'e:i,  l)y  coutiacting  the  Home  Marlict  in  a  yrcater  ijroporUon 
than  it  extended  the  Foreign  Market? 

"  Thk  exclusive  advocates,  not  of  the  landed  interest  at  large, 
but  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  particidur,  endeavour  to 
practise  upon  the  manufacturers,  a  species  of  delusion  similar 
to  that  which  they  have  hitherto  practised,  too  successfully, 
on  the  farmers.  They  contend,  that  the  home  market  is  better 
than  the  foreign  market;  and  that  importing  corn,  instead  of 
])urchasing  it  from  the  home  grower,  would  be  contractinsr  the 
better,  for  the  sake  of  extending  the  worse  market.  "Were 
these  advocates  of  the  landed  pro])rietors  asked  to  explain 
what  their  meaning  is,  when  they  say  that  the  home  market 
is  better  than  the  foreign,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  fiiul 
some  difliculty  in  giving  an  intelligible  reply.  It  is  essential, 
however,  to  correct  inquiry,  that  the  meaning  of  terms  should 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  comnu)n  discourse,  tlie  term,  market, 
means  the  place  lohere  commodities  are  sold ;  in  the  language 
of  commerce,  the  term  expresses  the  place  ichere  commodi- 
ties faid  an  effectual  demand.  Now  what  is  that  effectual 
demand,  the  existence  of  which,  in  any  particular  place,  con- 
stitutes a  market,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  employed 
in  the  language  of  commercial  science.  Effectual  demand  is 
simply  this— the  offer,  in  exchange  for  counnodities,  of  that 


which  will  replace,  with  a  surplus,  or  profit,  that  which  is  ex- 
pended in  reproducing  them.  Now,  that  which  is  expended 
in  producing  manufactured  goods,  is  food  and  raw  material. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods,  we  speak  of  a  place  in  which  they  will  exchange  for 
a  greater  quantity,  or  the  price  of  a  greater  quantity,  of  food 
and  raw  material,  than  tiiat  which  was  expended  in  producing 
them.  A  good  market  for  such  goods,  is  a  place  where  they 
will  exchange  for  a  quantity  of  food  and  material  considerably 
greater  than  that  expended  in  their  production  ;  and  a  bad 
market,  is  a  place  where  they  will  excliange  for  a  quantity  of 
food  and  material  little  greater  than  their  production  cost. 
T)  tell  the  manufacttn-er  that  the  home  market  is  better  than 
the  foreign,  when  in  the  home  market  his  goods  excliange  for 
a  less  quantity  of  food  and  material  than  in  the  foreign,  is  to 
assert  a  gross  absurdity — a  paljjable  contradiction. 

"  The  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  hiwering  the  rate  of  profit 
in  a  manufacturing  country,  would  have  been  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  reason,  even  if  they  had  not  been  brought  home  to 
our  senses  by  painful  experience.  One  necessary  and  very  in- 
jurious consequence  of  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit,  is  to  throw 
small  capitals  out  of  employment,  and  to  cause  wealth  to  accu- 
mulate in  a  few  hands.  The  middle  classes  are  pressed  down, 
and  the  extremes  of  opulence  and  of  jioverty  rise  in  promi- 
nent contrast.  When  profits  arc  high,  fortunes  are  realized 
from  small  beginnings,  and  there  is  a  constant  bounty  u|)ou 
industry  and  frugality.  But  when  profits  are  low,  the  sti- 
mulus t)f  hope  is  withdrawn  from  tliose  who  are  not  born  to 
wealth,  and  reckless  indilference  replaces  persevering  exer- 
tion. As  profits  fall,  the  capitalist  is  driven  to  press  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  the  operatives  whom  he  emjiloys.  This 
is  the  Avorst  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  the  low  reward 
of  industry  which  they  occasion.  A  capitalist,  we  will  sup- 
pose, pays  1000/.  in  wages,  and  1000/.  for  materials,  and  gets 
a  finished  article,  which  he  sells  for  2200/.  But  the  2uu/., 
thus  gained  upon  his  advances,  for  wages  and  materials,  is 
insulhcient  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  buildings,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  his  machines,  and  he  perceives  that  he  must  either  do 
better,  or  give  up  his  business.  Now  in  what  way  can  he 
do  better?  He  cannot  get  more  for  his  goods — he  cannot 
get  his  materials  fur  less — and  he  cannot  do  without  buildings 
and  machines.  He  therefore  goes  to  the  operative,  and  says, 
I  cannot  employ  you  on  the  same  terms  as  hehu-e  ;  you  must 
consent  to  take  less  wages,  or  to  work  a  greater  number  of 
hours. 

"  When  a  low  rate  of  profit  jiredisposes  industrv  to  peri- 
odical [laroxysms  of  distress,  it  will  not  unfrequently  occur, 
that  though  wages  have  come  down  to  the  starving  jioiut,  and 
though  the  hours  of  work  have  been  extended  to  the  nlmost 
limits  of  liiiman  endurance,  yet  the  iinished  article  will  nut 
sell  at  a  price  which  will  replace  its  cost.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possil)le  that  this  should  long  continue.  What  then  can  he 
done?  new  machinery  is  resorted  to,  which  neither  eats  nor 
tires,  and  tlius  hiuiian  labour  is  supplanted  by  mechanical 
power.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  Corn  Laws  have 
caused  machinery  to  he  employed  in  this  country  more  ex- 
tensively than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  When  the  jirice 
of  provisions  is  low,  human  labour  mav  be  chea|)er  than  me- 
chanical power.  But  as  food  becomes  dear,  the  machine, 
which  does  not  eat,  will  become  less  cosily  than  tiie  ojierative, 
who  must  be  fed  while  at  work.  In  many  brandies  of  trade, 
it  is  tiie  price  of  corn  wiiich  determines  whether  machinery 
can  be  advantageouslv  introduced  or  not.  Oilier  things  re- 
maining the  same,  as  the  value  of  food  is  raised,  mechanical 
power  will  be  brought  more  and  more  into  competition  with 
iiuman  labour;  and  the  operative  will  be  employed  at  wages 
reduced  to  the  starving  jiuiiit,  and  for  the  longest  period  of 
time  which  nature  can  endure. 

"  This  is  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching; the  state  of  things  at  which,  in  some  of  the  \n\\\- 
cipal  seats  of  industrv,  we  already  have  arrived.  The  condi- 
tiun  of  the  working  people  is  at  once  distressing  and  alarming, 
and  demands  the  inniicdialc  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
Parliament  cannot  comjicl  the  capitalist  to  carry  on  Jiis  busi- 
ness at  a  loss.  It  is  both  nKU'ally  and  physically  impossible, 
that  production  should  be  long  conlinued,  when  its  expenses 
cease  to  be  replaced.  As  the  value  of  raw  jiroduce  rises  in 
relation  to  wrought  goods,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  point 
at  which  the  finished  article  ceases  to  be  worth  the  food  and 
material  which,  in  the  previous  state  of  wages,  were  consumed 
in  preparing  it.  When  things  have  been  brought  to  this 
pass,  the  c^icrative  has  but  one  alternative :  he  must  cither  di> 
more  >vork  for  the  same  >vages,  or  else  be  thrown  altogether 
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out  of  employment.  No  combination,  no  bill,  for  reg^ulatinsf 
tbe  houfs  of  labour,  can,  by  possibility,  relieve  him  from  this 
hard  necessity. 

"  Has  Parliament,  then,  no  power  to  relieve  the  people  from 
the  distress  which  overvvlielins  them  ?  Yes :  it  lias  the 
power  to  g-o  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  to  remove 
entirely  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Parliament  lias  power  to 
abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  open  a  free  trade  witli  those 
countries  which,  having  vast  reunions  of  fertile  territory  vet  to 
reclaim,  can,  with  the  g-reatest  advantage  to  themselves,  give 
us  cheap  raw  produce  in  exchange  for  our  wrought  goods. 
This  is  that  which  would  relieve  the  people.  No  other  remedy 
can  eradicate  the  national  disease. 

"  Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  are  the 
principal  countries  with  which  a  free  trade,  consisting  of  the 
interchange  of  wrought  goods  for  raw  produce,  can  be  esta- 
blished. To  regulate  the  trade  witli  these  countries  upon  the 
principles  of  reciprocity  and  freedom,  is  the  main  object  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  should  be  directed. 
To  its  attainment,  no  insuperable,  no  serious  difficulty  is  op- 
posed. It  is  the  obvious,  the  decided  interest  of  Russia,  and 
of  the  United  States,  to  establish  with  England  commercial 
relations,  founded  on  these  principles.  Giving  raw  produce 
for  wrought  gouds,  a  species  of  trade  which  would  impoverish 
and  depopulate  France,  would  impart  additional  momentum 
to  the  progress  of  Russia  and  America  ;  and,  rapid  as  the 
advance  of  these  great  countries  hitherto  has  been,  would 
render  it,  in  future,  more  rapid  still. 

"  Where  abundance  of  new  and  fertile  land  remains  to  be 
resorted  to,  the  cause  of  retardation  is,  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing up  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil.  This  cause  of  retarda- 
tiim,  free  trade  with  a  manufacturing  country  immediately 
removes.  If,  in  a  remote  and  thinlv- peopled  district  of 
Russia,  100  men  raised  food  for  300,  while  it  required  200 
men  to  make  clothing  for  300,  tlien  as  the  labour  of  300 
would  do  no  more  than  just  replace  the  food  and  clothing 
consumed  by  300,  industry  would  be  suspended  ;  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  it  could  realize  no  profit.  But  were  the 
food  raised  in  Russia  by  100  men  sent  to  En«-laiid,  and  were 
clotliing  for  300  broiigiit  back  in  exchange,  ^then  in  Russia 
the  advance  of  food  and  clothing  for  200  would  bring  a  re- 
turn of  food  and  clothing  for/iOO;  and  the  profits  of  airri- 
cultiire,  which  he  fore  were  nothing,  would,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  coMimercf,  become  50  ])pr  cent. 

"Then,  in  iiigiii;r  Russia  to  establish  with  England  an  un- 
fettered and  recijiroc-al  trade,  we  can  prove  to  her,  bv  rea- 
soning strictly  demonstrative,  that,  by  adopting  this  liberal 
policy,  she  would  obtain  for  herself  the  most  derisive  advan- 
tage. But,  lest  the  prospect  «.f  advantage  should  be  insuffi 
cieiit  to  induce  her  to  depart  from  established  iisaafc,  we 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  quicken  lier  apprehension,  by  the 
fear  of  loss.  With  this  view,  while  we  j)ropose  to  take  off 
the  import  duties  upon  the  corn,  and  tallow,  and  hides,  pro- 
duced in  the  doniinitms  of  Russia,  on  the  condition  that 
Russia  should  remit  her  duties  up(m  the  importation  of  British 
goods,  we  should  at  the  same  time  distinctly  inform  her,  that 
if  she  persists  in  enforcing  her  tariff  against  us,  we  shall 
not  (mly  retain  our  existing  import  duties  upon  the  products 
of  the  Russian  territory,  but  will  reimpose,  as  respects  Rus- 
sia, the  duty  upon  hemp,  prematurely  taken  off  by  the  last 
Parliament,  while  we  receive,  duty  free,  the  corn,  and  hemp, 
and  tallow,  and  hides,  from  all  other  countries,  conscntinir  to 
a  more  liberal  conunercial  code.  This  mode  of  proceedin<;- 
would  be  eifectnal.  The  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  extended 
export  trade  to  England,  comhine<l  with  the  fear  of  tlirowing 
into  the  hands  of  other  countries  a  part  of  that  which  she  now 
enjoys,  would  constrain  Russia  to  lower  her  tariff  in  favour  of 
our  manufactured  goods.  We  know,  by  repeated  experience, 
that  the  Russian  government,  despotic  "though  it  be,  dare  not 
offend  the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil,  by  risking  that  exjiort 
trade  to  England,  upon  which  their  revenue  principally  de- 
pends. On  one  occasion,  mIicu  the  autocrat  interdicted  the 
exportation  of  liemp,  and  other  naval  stores  to  England,  he 
paid  for  his  temerity  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  And  at  a  later 
period,  it  was  tlie  national  resentment  kindled  in  Russia,  bv 
the  interruption  of  commerce,  which  gave  birth  to  the  grand 
effort  against  France,  then  apparently  irresistible,  Mdiich  "ended 
in  the  downfal  of  Napoleon. 

"  There  can  exist  no  doubt  ])ut  that,  by  a  temperate,  firm, 
and  judicious  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  we 
may  succeed  in  establishing  with  Russia  a  trade  free  on  both 
sides,  and  consisting  of  the  interchange  of  wrought  goods  and 
raw  produce.    The  advantages  of  such  a  trade  it  would  be 


difficult  to  estimate.  As  cultivation  extended  over  the  vast 
regions  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  market  for  British 
fabrics  would  perpetually  expand.  Who  can  calculate  what 
the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  demand  might  become, 
as  canals  and  rail-roads  conveyed  food  and  raw  materials 
from  remote  interior  regions  to  all  the  navigable  streams 
falling  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea;  and  thus  enabled 
the  British  manufacturer  to  replace,  at  decreasing  cost,  the 
elements  of  his  productive  capital. 

"  It  may  be  thought,  that  this  is  drawing  too  largely  on  the 
future ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  Russia,  the  day  is  yet  far 
distant  when  such  improvements  can  be  realized.  Be  it  so, 
with  respect  to  Russia.  With  respect  to  the  United  States, 
the  day  is  not  distant — it  is  Jiow  at  hand — it  already  has  ar- 
rived. In  that  country  of  the  free,  there  is  a  populatiim  of 
twelve  millions,  doubling  in  a  period  of  about  five-and-twenty 
years.  The  mean  annual  increase  is  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  souls;  and  of  this  increase,  the  greater  portion  spreads 
over  the  unreclaimed  lands  of  the  western  territory.  Here 
the  forest  recedes  before  them  ;  towns  and  villages  rise  up 
as  by  enchantment ;  and  the  tide  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  of  Christian  civilization,  flows  with  still  increasing' 
velocity,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  towards  those  of 
the  Pacific. 

"  Let  us  descend  from  generals  to  particulars.  We  find, 
from  an  inspection  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress,  that  it  is  stated,  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  purchased  from  individuals  by  the  government, 
during  the  year  1826,  was  1,274,044  acres.  Some  years  prior 
to  this,  the  lands  in  the  Genesee  country,  now  forming  the 
state  of  Ohio,  were  purchased  from  the  United  States  for  about 
3s.  an  acre,  though,  at  the  period  of  the  purchase,  there  was 
scarcely  a  Christian  inhabitant  throughout  the  whole  district. 
In  1821,  however,  the  population  of  the  state  of  Ohio  amount- 
ed to  500,000  souls  ;  since  that  period,  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  passed  into  other  new  states,  founded  still  further  west- 
ward ;  and  now  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  tbe  Ohio,  the 
Wabash,  the  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  cultivation  is  spread- 
ing with  miraculous  rapidity.  Here,  there  is  a  market,  in 
which,  for  generations,  the  demand  for  wrought  goods  must 
increase  bolh  in  extent  and  in  intensity.  The  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  1400  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  intersected  throughout  all  its  vast  extent  by  na- 
vigable streams,  is  itself  capable  of  supplying  food  and  raw 
niHtcrial  for  a  populatiim  grearer  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 
When  the  landed  proprietors  urge  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, to  prefer  the  home  to  the  foreign  market,  their 
language,  truly  interpreted,  amounts  to  this.  '  Aid  us  in 
raising  the  value  of  your  foi)d  and  raw  materials,  and  in  ex- 
cludini;-  you  from  the  markets  of  incalculable  extent,  in  order 
that  we,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  may  keep  up  the  rents  of 
land,  and  keep  down  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  wages  of 
labour.' 

"  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  any  two 
countries  so  vast  and  extraordinary  a  power  of  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  each  other,  as  that  possessed  by  England  and 
the  United  States.  Each  has  an  unlimited  command  over 
that,  which,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  other,  is  the 
one  thing  needful.  With  however  small  a  proportion  of  his 
labour,  the  agriculturist  maybe  able  to  raise  the  food  and 
seed  consumed  in  cultivation,  if  it  require  a  large  proportion 
of  his  produce,  to  replace  his  clothing  and  iiii|)liments,  the 
surplus  or  profit  cannot  be  great.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
witli  however  small  a  portion  of  labour,  the  manufacturer  can 
work  up  the  clothing  and  machinery  he  expends,  if  it  re- 
(juires  a  great  proportion  of  his  finished  articles,  to  replace 
food  and  material,  profit  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  business  can  be  carried  on,  and  wages  will  sink  to  the 
starving  point.  In  the  agricultural  regions  of  America,  pros- 
perity is  less  rapid  than  it  otherwise  might  be,  because  the 
value  of  raw  produce  is  low,  in  relaticm  to  MTought  goods; 
while  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  distress  pre- 
vails, because  the  value  of  wrought  goods  is  low,  in  relation 
to  food  and  material.  Were  the  manufactures  of  England 
admitted  duty  free  into  America,  prosperity  M-ould  be  there 
accelerated ;  and  were  the  agricultural  ])roduce  of  America 
admitted  duty  free  into  England,  the  cause  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  people  would  be  removed,  and  the  reward  of  labour 
might  become  as  ample  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

"  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  any  two  conn 
tries,  possess,  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  the  power  of  pro- 
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moting-  tlic  prosperity  of  each  other  ;  and  never  before,  in  the 
annals  of  hmnaii  folly, '.vas  tliere  so  melancholy  an  example 
'  of  the  small  portion  of  wisdom  which  <roverns  nations,'  as 
that  exhibited  by  Ens^land  and  the  United  States,  in  refusini,«- 
to  receive  from  each  other  the  inestimable  gifts  which  an  un- 
restricted connnercial  intercourse  would  have  brought.  In 
this  race  of  wretched  absurdity,  America  was  outstripped  by 
Engfland.  The  tariiY  rulers  of  the  United  States,  in  chcckini;- 
the  importation  of  manufactured  goods,  have  lowered  profits, 
and  retarded  prosperity;  while  the  borough  oligarchy  of 
England,  in  excluding  foreign  agricultural  produce,  have  not 
only  plundered  the  capitalist,  but  have  brought  some  portions 
of  the  working  classes  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  But  in 
both  countries  a  better  system  is  approaching — a  great  and  be- 
neficial change  is  at  hand.  The  southern  States  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  plundered  by  the 
tariff;  and  now  that  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land are  represented  in  Parliament,  they  will  no  longer  sub- 
mit to  be  plundered  by  the  Corn  Laws. 

*'  The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  the  great  measure  of 
national  relief,  wliich  the  people  should  demand,  and  which 
the  Parliament  should  adopt.  Were  the  hours  of  labour  re- 
duced, without  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  food,  either  profits 
or  wages,  or  both,  nuist  come  down.  But  can  the  master  ma- 
nufacturer go  on,  if  profits  fall  ?  Can  the  operative  live,  if 
wages  are  reduced  ?  These  are  questions  of  fearful  import. 
If  industry  be  not  relieved  by  reducing  the  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce in  relation  to  wrought  goods,  it  will  require  no  spirit  of 
prophesy  to  predict  the  calamitous  result.  We  shall  have,  first, 
a  distressing  stagnatitm  of  trade,  and  then  a  terrific  convul- 
sion. While  there  is  yet  time  to  avert  the  danger,  let  mas- 
ters and  operatives,  instead  of  engaging  in  ruinous  contests 
with  each  otlicr,  unite  in  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  the 
immediate  commencement  of  that  reform  in  our  connnercial 
policy,  without  which  the  distress  of  the  people  cannot  be  re- 
lieved, nor  the  peace  of  the  country  preserved." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  ministers  have  declared  themselves  inimical  to 
any  .alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  tliey  a])peal  to  the  sym- 
p.athies  of  the  people  in  1)ehalf  of  the  agriculturists,  who, 
they  say,  are  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  distress.  That  the 
great  body  of  the  farmers  are  in  distress,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny ;  indeed,  I  should  rather  be  surprised  if  they  were 
otherwise :  but,  it  is  no  argument,  that,  because  distress 
exists  among  one  class,  it  ought  to  be  ccmlinued  upon 
another;  ixnA  that  other,  in  numerical  strength,  embracing 
nearly  the  whole  industry  of  the  country.  Distress  in  na- 
tions, upon  a  large  scale,  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of 
imwise  legislation ;  and  unwise  legislation  proceeds,  in 
general,  from  the  selfish  or  c(mtracted  views  of  those  who 
make  laws  to  ])rotect  their  oivn  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

Tlie  question  may  he  fairly  asked.  Why  ought  a  monopoly 
in  corn  to  be  perpetuated,  when  it  is  denied  to  every  (tther 
branch  of  our  manufacture?  This  can  only  be  answered  in 
one  way:  the  growers  of  corn  have  to  pay  a  large  fixed  rent, 
and  an  exorbitant  tithe  ;  heavy  taxes  and  heavier  poor-rates  ; 
whicli,  operating  upcm  a  confined  surface,  compels  them  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  grain  to  the  standard  of  tlieir  expcndi- 
tnre :  while,  on  the  contrary,  manufactures,  with  rents, 
rates,  and  taxes,  equally  excessive,  may  be  extended  to  an 
unlimited  degree,  whereby  the  price  is  reduced  to  the  very 
])oint  of  rcnuuieration  ;  the  smallness  of  the  profit  being 
compensated  l)y  the  multiplicatiim  of  the  production.  This 
is  the  only  true  answer,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory 
answer,  to  the  question. 

The  system  of  protection  is  as  old  as  legislation  itself;  and 
it  has  been  applied  to  manufactures  as  well  as  to  agriculture. 
But  tiie  deadening  influence  of  protection  has  at  leiigtii  ren- 
dered it  a  palpable  truth,  that  the  only  way  to   encourage 
a  manufacture  is  to  leave  it  free  and  unfettered  from  legisla- 
tion.    I  could  produce  a  hundred  evidences  of  this  truth  ; 
but  one  case  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.     It  is  only  a  century 
since  an  Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  weaving  of  calicoes, 
because  they  were  likely  to  interfere  witli  the  prosperity  of 
[^    our  woollen  and  linen  branches.     A  penalty  of  5/.  on  every 
^L  weaver,  and  of  20/.  on  every  seller  of  a  single  piece,  was 
^■propounded  by  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature  !     The  absurdity 
^Hof  such  a  protection  speedily  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  ot 
^■every  thinking  man  ;  and,  after  a  kw  years  this  law  (worthy 
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of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham)  was  repealed.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  We  have  now  the  anomaly  of  the  cotton 
trade,  unfettered  by  legislative  interference,  occupying  the 
gigantic  position  of  the  leader  of  our  manufactures  !  But 
has  this  led  to  tlie  decay  of  the  linen  and  woollen  branches  ? 
— No!  The  diffusion  of  capital  occasioned  by  this  junior 
branch,  has  been  the  great  means  of  promoting  the  others : 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  if  the  cotton  branch  h<id 
never  sprung  np  in  this  country,  our  other  manufactures 
would  only  have  occupied,  could  they  have  even  maintained, 
a  pitiful  mediocrity.  So  it  is  with  corn,  which  is  onl}'  one 
branch  of  our  national  industry,  dependent,  for  its  success, 
on  the  progress  of  the  others.  But,  the  inefhcwcy  of  protec- 
tions is  now  well  understood,  and  requires  no  exposition,  except 
(for  the  present  purpose)  as  regards  the  agriculturists.  The 
farmers  themselves  admit,  that  if  a  law  had  beea  necessary  to 
proniote  and  encourage  s|)eculation  in  grain,  our  present 
Corr  Law  was  the  best  which  could  have  been  invented  for 
the  purpose.  They  find  that,  instead  of  a  protectiim,  it  is  a 
destruction  to  their  interest ;  for  foreign  grain  (largely  im- 
ported into  this  country)  is  held  in  b(md  initil  the  quotation 
on  tlie  market  admits  of  entering  it  for  home  consumption  at 
the  lowest  medium  of  duty,  when  our  markets  become  inun- 
tlated  with  foreign  corn,  to  tlie  exclusion  or  depression  of 
the  home  grain.  Who,  tlien,  can  wonder  at  the  distress  of 
the  farmer  ?  But  he  has  not  yet  sunk  to  the  depth  of  his 
misery  !  Let  the  present  law  only  continue  for  a  few  years 
longer,  and  we  may  bid  farewell  to  our  once  boasted  inde- 
pendent yeomen  of  England  ! 

The  landlords  will  discover  in  time  that  they  mistake  their 
own  interest  by  preventing  a  natural  competition  in  corn. 
They  wish  to  be  identified  with  the  farmers;  but  tlie  public 
cannot  be  deceived.  Landlords  have  no  common  cause  (so 
f;ir  as  this  law  is  concerned)  with  the  tillers  of  tlie  soil  : 
ciicir  interests  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  If 
the  rents  of  farmers  (as  tliey  ought  to  be)  were  adjusted  to 
the  average  price  of  corn,  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the 
landlord  would  be  the  same;  but  at  present  the  landlord, 
without  sowing  and  without  reaping,  (mly  "comes  to  the 
vineyard  to  draw  the  fruits  thereof."  His  interest  is  to  keep 
up  his  rent ;  this  he  only  expects  to  do,  by  keeping  up  the 
price  of  corn  ;  but,  while  labour  is  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
star ra! ion,  and  poor-rates  and  crime  are  increasing  with  a 
fearful  rapidity,  tlie  whcaten  loaf  must  be  reducetl  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depreciated  value  of  other  commodities.  The 
landlords  have  no  right  to  expect  to  lie  alone  exempt  from 
the  consequences  of  a  state  of  things  like  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  interest  of  tlie  farmers  to  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  can  assimilate,  .as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
piice  of  their  productions  to  what  they  can  be  obtained  for 
elsewhere.  By  this  means  they  will  always  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  remunerating  price,  while  they  would  lessen  the 
competition  which  the  existing  law  holds  out  to  other  coun- 
tries, of  competing  with  them  here. 

The  effect  of  high  prices  in  food,  as  in  other  commodities,  is 
progressively  to  lower  our  condition,  and  to  render  us  less  able 
to  meet  foreign  competition  in  manufactures,  wliich  (although 
England  was  once  happily  denominated  the  workshop  of  the 
world)  are,  in  many  instances,  already  being  displaced  ;  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  where  the  low  price  of  food  enables 
the  artisans  to  live  more  comfortably  upon  less  wages  than 
arc  given  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  that  this  state  of 
things  can  cimtinue.  The  demand  for  clieap  bread  finds  a 
response  in  the  bosom  of  every  working  man  in  the  country; 
and  it  is  in  vain  for  the  landlords  to  attempt  to  oppose  it. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yi)ur  very  obedient  servant, 

POPULARIS. 

London,  Feb.  13,  1834. 


COMMERCE  THE  MEANS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Corn  Law  Magazine, 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  ask.  Why  have  discussions  on  the 
Corn  Laws  been  accompanied  by  angry  feelings  ;  and  why 
have  they  elicited  conclusions  so  opjiosite  to  eacii  other  ?  I 
should  answer,  Because  the  right  consideration  of  Corn  Laws 
is  exceedingly  abstruse  ;  and  as  communities  arc  composed 
of  peculiar  classes,  who  are  prone  to  favour  their  own  ima- 
ginary interests,  none  but  partial  views  and  e.rjDar/e  evidence 
are  put  forth.  Inasmuch  as  abstruse  inquiries  can  be  seldom 
handled  with  ease  and  certainty,  unless  we  call  in  science  to 
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our  aij,  so  weak  and  selfish  thinkers  are  everlastingly  bothering- 
us  with  unilii^estefl  cnulities,  that  are  ahnost  uniforirily  com- 
posed of  clamour  and  absurdities,  wliich  silence  tratli,  and 
mislead  public  opinion.  The  question  at  issue  is  thus  ren- 
dered quite  unintelligible. 

Can  Me  ajjjdy  the  rules  of  science,  however,  to  the  in- 
vestiifation  of  questions  concerned  with  public  ccommiy  ? 
Certainly.  First,  subsistence  is  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  life ;  secondly,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
labour  for  that  subsistence ;  thirdly,  we  nnist  apply  that 
labour  to  tlie  cultivatiou  of  the  soil;  and,  fourtlily,  we 
are  iuipcllcd  to  multiply  our  species.  Food  and  shelter, 
labour,  soil,  and  population,  are  tlierefore  the  elements  of 
public  economy  :  and  we  have  tlien  to  observe  how  principles 
cnij^'rafteil  thereon  carry  us  to  details  which  regulate  or  itiHu- 
encelthe  whole  system.  Now,  as  savage  and  civilized  life  are 
equally  subject  to  the  laws  of  providence,  so  the  elements  of 
science  are  uniformly  the  same  under  all  circumstances.  The 
results  of  population,  however,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
at  large,  are  verv  different.  Wc  may  find  each  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  peopled  at  the  rate  of  a  single  savage;  while,  on 
land  of  the  same  extent  and  quality,  subject  to  the  industry  of 
civilization,  we  may  find  a  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  commerce 
which  occasions  the  division  of  labour,  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  the  employment  of  skill  and  mechanism.  These 
are  the  new  nieans  of  production  which  it  calls  into  being. 
Even  rent  is  a  mere  result  of  the  advantages  it  reaps 
for  the  people  who  adopt  its  inspiring  influence.  Connnerce, 
then,  is  but  another  name  for  bread,  or  the  means  of  life  ; 
and  therefore,  in  ]H-oportion  as  connnerce  multiplies,  so  must 
population,  improving  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the 
pco|)le,  along  with  every  sound  movement  which  it  makes 
forwards.  The  reason  of  this  lies  on  the  surface  of  our 
question.  The  divisiim  of  laliour,  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
the  employment  of  mechanical  aids,  and  the  forethought  and 
skill  it  brings  into  activity,  render  the  productive  powers  of 
each  individual  labourer  greater,  and  enable  the  many  to 
find  the  means  of  life,  where  a  single  savage,  limited  to  the 
use  of  his  snares,  bow,  and  arrow,  might  have  starved.  Agri- 
culture, therefore,  is  the  offspring  of  connnerce,  wliich  it  ne- 
cessarily nurtures  and  strengthens  at  every  step.  "Without  it, 
agriculture  must  naturally  decline  and  die.  For,  as  the  latter 
is  a  mere  result  of  the  former,  creating  new  sources  of  em- 
ployment, or  means  of  living,  though  it  nuiy  have  already 
niuhi])licd  the  population  of  England  full  a  thousand-fold, 
are  we  sin"e  that  the  means  of  tripling  that  population  catmot 
be  accomplislied,  provided  that  comuierce  be  allowed  to 
organize  further  means  of  life,  and  add  new  vigour  to  British 
agriculture?  Pray,  in  what  periods  of  time  has  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  own  agricidture  been  the  most  rapid  and 
sound?  When  the  importation  of  foreign; corn  was  the 
largest,  and  the  least  trannnellcd  with  restrictions.  Science 
pronounces  this  to  be  as  ])lainly  the  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  cause  and  eifect,  as  that  two  and  two  make  fiuir.  And,  as 
an  huml)le  member  of  the  landed  interest  of  this  country, 
every  way  attached,  in  head,  heart,  and  pursuit,  to  that 
cheering  and  pleasing  branch  of  our  industry,  I  venture  to 
tell  my  brethren  that  they  are  all  in  the  wrong,  that  our 
Corn  Laws  are  suicidal,  since  they  are  directed  against  the 
progress  of  employment,  and  therefore  wantonly  trample  on 
tiie  very  bread  of  the  people.  Can  any  honest  and  thinking 
man  deny  that  towns  are  the  creatures  of  foreign  and  domestic 
connnerce;  and  that  without  them  land  would  speedily  revert 
back  again  to  its  primitive  wildness,  when  each  one  thousand 
acres  maintained  its  man.  Connnerce  niakcs  towns,  and 
towns  are  made  for  the  country  to  feed  — not  as  a  monojioly, 
but  as  the  free  agents  of  nnitual  intercliange ;  as  limitation 
and  monopoly  are  at  variance  with  the  natural  events  of  a 
benign  Providence,  who  ordained  that  man,  in  spite  of  his 
perverse  nature,  ought  to  live  on  terms  of  nnitual  good-will 
and  amity  with  one  another.  Thus  it  is  that  the  unsophisti- 
cated and  easy  rules  of  science  reduce  the  Corn  Law  question 
to  the  greatest  certainty  and  truth. 

It  is,  however,  still  requisite  that  I  should  notice  another 
principle,  so  ])lain,  that  one  would  have  thought  human  sul)- 
tilty  could  not  have  perverted  it.  Commerce,  to  be  connnerce, 
]nust  have  mutual  exchange  for  its  basis.  Away,  then,  with 
all  your  one-sided  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  versus  Mono- 
poly. A  portion  of  England  is  so  amply  provided  with 
marine  stations,  cheap  coal,  and  other  helps  of  industry,  that 
they  must  ever  excel  in  the  fabrication  of  skilled  j)roducts, 
and  tlierefore  have  a  natural  want  for  the  raw  produce  of 
such  foreign  states  as  are  less  favoured  by  nature,    A  basis  of 
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I  mutual  wants  and  mutual  exchanges,  with  almost  every  state 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  natural  position  of  England. 
Experience,  however,  pronounces  that  nations  are  often 
slow  to  listen  to  the  just  doctrine  of  cimferring  reciprocal 
benefits  on  one  another.  Tyrannical  and  envious  sprits  have 
;  a  wicked  tendency  to  oppose  the  beneficence  of  an  all-wise 
Providence.  This  mortifying  truth,  then,  drives  us  to  a 
fair  but  severe  modification  of  our  commercial  policy.  Deal 
with  foreign  states  upon  the  same  terms  they  deal  with  us  in 
return.  When  they  buy  our  skilled  products  free  of  duty,  or 
charged  on  an  equal  scale  of  duty  as  their  own  are  charged, 
then  buy  their  raw  produce  free  of  duty.  When  they  have 
duties,  then  we  ought  to  levy  duties  of  an  equal  auu)unt, 
ad  valorem.  When  they  prohibit  the  purchase  of  our  mer- 
chandise, then  prohibit  the  purcliase  of  theirs  in  return. 
The  privilege  of  l)iiying,  without  being  allowed  to  sell 
meanwhile,  can  never  prove  beneficial  to  the  country.*  Inso- 
nuH'h,  then,  lam  thoroughly  at  issue  with  your  one-sided  free- 
traders, as  well  as  your  Corn  Law  monopolists,  who,  by  the 
mode  in  which  extremes  often  meet,  offer  none  but  barren 
contforts  to  our  industrious  class,  those  millions  of  the  people 
who  constitute  its  real  and  active  strength. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  chieHy  about  the  fact  that 
commerce  has  an  inclination  to  empower  each  individual  to 
sell  dearer,  and  buy  cheaper.  In  other  words,  it  points  out 
to  him  how  lie  shall  ])roduce  with  less  labour,  and  buy  there- 
with the  clieap  labour  of  others — corn  among  the  rest.  Now, 
this  main  consideration,  science  would  assert,  stands  wholly 
apart  from  the  question  of  high  and  low  prices,  inasmuch  as 
dear  and  cheap  are  in  every  way  a  reality,  whereas,  price  is  a 
mere  fiction.  For  instance,  our  system  of  numerals  is  not 
necessarily  limited  by  an  infinite  series  of  tens:  we  might 
have  series  of  eights,  or  sixteens,  with,  perhaps,  more  ease 
to  science,  than  tens.  As  price,  then,  is  a  fictitious  mode  of 
estimating  the  value  of  merchandise  in  exchange,  depending 
upon  the  qiumtity  of  money  assigned  fiU'  circulation,  in 
reference  to  the  business  of  traffic  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  money.  Government  ought  therefore  to  retain  as 
much  currency  in  circulation  as  would  sustain  the  medium 
|)rice  of  wheat,  in  years  of  ordinary  produce,  at  61*.  the 
imperial  quarter,  on  the  official  returns  thereof.f  Then  the 
landed  interest  would  be  completely  silenced  as  concerns  the 
price  of  corn,  and  thenceforth  be  driven  to  the  single  ques- 
tion, whether  sound  policy,  humanity,  and  the  common  rights 
of  men  shall  allow  them  to  withdraw  employment,  and  by 
such  means  bring  starvation  upon  our  industrious  classes,  or 
not.  Indeed,  if  price  be  all  that  the  landed  interest  seek  to 
gain,  let  Government  make  the  shilling  now  in  circulation 
the  standard  of  value,  as  it  always  was,  until  recently  ;  and 
let  them  buy  gold  at  the  market  price,  if  they  choose,  and 
coin  it  into  sovereigns  by  the  rule  now  applied  to  our  silver 
coinage,  and  which  would  protect  the  prices  of  corn  ade- 
quately. 

To  conclude, — my  soleVish  is  to  plead  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  for  all — liberally  and  humbly — ever 
praying  that  suffering  industry  may  be  speedily  restored  to  that 
plenty  which  is  reposed  in  the  breasts  of  our  rulers  only  to 
bestow  upon  them.  Commerce  is  the  just  and  free  right  of 
industry  ;  next,  protection  of  person  and  property  are  its 
ituiin  stays;  and  64s.  per  quarter  for  wheat  seems  to  be  a  fair 
scale  of  the  measurement  of  values  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor  interests  of  the  country.;]:  Adopt  these  principles, 
and  wc  are  safe ;  reject  them,  and  we  are  lost. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R. 


CATECHISM. 

{From  the  Spectator.) 


[It  is  proposed  that  a  series  of  extracts  from  current  pub- 
lications, with  the  answers,  should  be  continued  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  above  title.  The  object  being  to  keep  ]r,\.ce 
with  the  actual  jjrocecdings  of  the  ])ress,  no  necessity  will  be 
felt  f(n-  excluding  the  repetition  of  replies  to  ^the  same  ob- 
jection, when  found  urged  in  new  forms  or  places.] 

•1.  The  total  amount  ^'  '^^''^  is  charging  us  for  the 
of  the  sums  levied  in  poor-rates  which  the  landlords  have 
England  and  Wales,     created  by  their  Cora  Laws ;  and 


f  Why.' 


Not  a  very  lasting  privilege. 

1  On  what  calculation  ? 


for  the  tithes,  which  were  never 
theirs  at  all.  Ft  is  well  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  did  not  think  of  ad- 
vising^ the  landlords  to  charge  for 
all  that  has  been  left  to  their 
yonnger  brothers;  for  it  is  just  as 
clear  that  the  landlords  might  gain 
by  it. 


1834.] 

on  accotnifc  of  the 
poor,  and  of  other 
public  rates,  exclu- 
sive of  tithes,  may  lie 
taken  at  about  ten 
millions  a  year ;  of 
which,  above  two  mil- 
lions are  levied  from 
houses,  mills,  &c. 
leaving-  not  quite 
ciijlit  millions  to  Ite  defrayed  by  the  land.  It  is  not  possible 
to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  value  of  tithes  ;  but, 
takinjj  them  in  Enirland  at  tliree  millions,  we  shall  have  a 
sum  of  eleven  millions,  which  may  he  rei^-arded  as  formiui,'-, 
for  the  most  part,  a  peculiar  burllien  on  tlie  land  of  Enoland, 
to  wliich  al)out  a  nuUicm  more  may  be  added  for  Scotland. 
No  estimate,  havin;,'-  the  smallest  pretensions  to  accio'acy,  has 
been  formed  of  the  total  annual  value  of  the  ai,^ricuUural 
produce  of  the  empire  ;  but,  if  such  an  estimate  were  Conned, 
the  coinitervaiIin<»-  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreiij-n  Corn, 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  seeds,  &c,  sliould  be  an  ad  valorem 
one ;  bearinif  the  same  relation  to  the  articles  on  which  it  is 
laid,  that  the  twelve  nnllions  of  extra  charg^e  laid  on  the 
agriculturists  bears  to  tlie  entire  value  of  their  products. — 
Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan.  1834,  p.  275. 
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2.  That  the  extent 
of  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  every 
country,  in  a  c^reat 
measure  depends 
tipon  the  prosperous 
and  .idvanced  state 
of  its  agriculture. — 
Kelso  Correspond- 
ing Societi/  for  op- 
posing the  Abolition 


A.  It  depends  upon  having 
Corn.  The  object  of  this  society 
is,  to  grow  a  bushel  of  Corn  at  a 
fraudulent  price,  for  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage,  by  tyrannically 
preventing  the  public  from  having 
two  from  other  quarters.  If  the 
manufacturers  laid  a  tax  on  home- 
grown Corn,  then  they  vvould  be 
the  tyrants. 


of  the  Corn  Laws 

\st Resolution.     Yvom  Siandai'd,  Jan.  29,  1834. 


A.  Answered  in  the  main  above. 
The  assertion  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  has  some  pe- 
culiar virtue  in  setting  labour  in 
motion,  is  only  saying,  that  one 
shilling's  worth  takes  more  makina" 
than  another  shilling's  worth.  It 
tion  a  greater  quan-  is  precisely  because  labour  of  equal 
tity  of  productive  la-  value  is  exerted  in  the  making,  that 
hour  than  any  equal  they  are  each  a  shilling's  worth, 
amount  otherwise  ex- 
pended, adds  also  much  more  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue 
of  a  nation  ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  all  the  ways  in  which  capital 
can  be  employed,  by  far  the  most  advantageous  to  the  cuiuitry. 
— Ibid.     2nd  Resolution. 


3.  That  agricid- 
tinx'  is  one  of  the 
principal  soin-ces  of 
the  power  of  a  na- 
tion, as  the  capital 
employed  in  this 
branch  of  industry, 
Mdulc  it  puts  in  nio- 


4.  That  the  object 
is  to  sow  discord 
among'  the  brother- 
hood of  ag'riculture, 
manufactures,  and 
commerce.— i6/c/. 


A.  Give  the  manufacturers  a 
duty  on  home-grown  Corn,  and 
see  how  long-  the  agriculturists 
will  be  kept  quiet  by  talking  of 
"  the  brotherhood." 


5.  ]3ut  no !  we  arc 
told  this  fraternal 
bond  must  be  de- 
stroyed.— Ibid. 


A.  Give  the  manufacturers  the 
duty  on  home-grown  Corn,  and 
then  talk  to  the  agriculturists  of 
the  cruelty  of  "  this  Iraternal  bond" 
being  destroyed.  The  agriculturists  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  that  their  "  fraternal  bond"  is  of  that  species 
of  copula  which  takes  place  when  a  man  is  found  with 
his  hand  entangled  in  his  neighbour's  pocket. 


6.  That  the  amount 
of  duty  for  £,^uarding' 
against  an  innnodcr- 
atc  influx  of  foreisfn 
Grain,  is  not  greater 
than  the  average 
amount  of  duty  im 


A.  This,  at  the  best,  is  only 
saying,  "  Let  us  rob,  because  other 
people  rob."  The  whole  system  of 
mutual  robbery  is  a  fool's  paradise. 

But  there  is  another  answer, 
without  entering  on  the  question 


of  every  production  factiu'ed  industry,"  ought  or  oiioht 
of  manufactured  ,in-  not  to  have  what  is  called  prot'ec- 
dustry.— /i/f/.  tion  ;  which  is,  that  the  trade  of  a 

landlord  is  not  industry,  any  more 
than  the  trade  of  the  fundholder.  Land  may  be  a  very 
useful  and  desirable  form  tor  vesting  property  in ;  and 
so  are  the  funds.  Many  landholders  may  both  amuse 
themselves  and  promote  their  personal  interest  by  look- 
ing after  their  landed  property  ;  and  so  do  many  fund- 
holders,  by  looking  after  their  funded  property.  There 
may  be  men  who  make  money  by  speculating" in  landed 
property  ;  and  so  there  are  in  funded.  But  it  would  be 
very  odd  if  the  fundholders  were  allowed  to  come  for- 
ward and  say,  "  We  are  wronged  men  ;  and  the  fra- 
ternal union  of  society  is  dissolved,  if  we  are  not  allowed 
to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  the  Five  per  Cents 
])ay  seven  I"  It  might  be  very  agreeable;  but  it  would 
be  detestably  unjust. 

In  so  far  as  this  tnay  be  met  by  transferring  the 
question  to  the  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  the 
answer  is,  that  those  classes  are  rapidly  separating  them- 
selves from  the  landlords,  and  finding  out  that  their  in- 
terest is  only  in  having  the  m\^i:\\ni{  gradually  removed. 


7.  That,  if  the  la- 
bourer pays  10  per 
cent  on  his  bread, 
he  pays  it  to  enable, 
in  most  cases,  his 
employer  to  em])lov 
liim.  —  Standard, 
Feb.  3,  1834. 


A,  A  baby  pulling  at  its  own 
go  cart  to  get  on.  Ask  the  printers 
that  print  the  Standard,  to  pay  10 
per  cent  out  of  their  wages,  to  en- 
able their  anploysr  to  employ  them. 


posed  for  the  benefit     wiiether  the  "productions of  manu- 


8.  Then,  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  this, 
(hecause  it  would 
;imount  to  dishonesty 
if  you  did  not,)  that 
capital,  invested  any- 
where, is  entitled  to 
a  fair  and  adequate 
retin-n.  —  Sir  John 
Beckett's  Speech  at  Leeds 


A.  Not  capital  invested  upon 
speculation  on  the  commission  of 
injustice.  If  it  was,  the  capital 
invested  by  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  would  have  a  claim.  There 
may  be  reasons  why  the  evil  should 
be  removed  gradually  ;  none  why 
it  should  be  never  removed  at  all. 


From  Standard,  Jan.  30,  1834. 


9.  The  cry  for  an 
alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws  proceeded  froni 
a  base  democratic 
spirit  in  tlie  coiuitrv, 
that  wanted  cheap 
bread  for  its  fellows, 
no  matter  what  in- 
jury the  agriculturist 
sustained.  If  encouragement  was  given  to  foreii^m  produce, 
some  of  the  land  in  this  coimtry  would  not  be  cultivated. — 
Lord  Huntingfield' s  Speech  at  the  Suffolk  Meeting.  From 
Times,  Feb.  7,  1834. 


A.  If  the  manufacturers  had 
got  a  tax  on  home-grown  Corn, 
would  the  agriculturists  be  satisfied 
with  being  told  that  "  if  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  home-grown 
Corn,  some  of  the  looms  in  this 
country  would  be  idle?" 


10.  A  cosmopolite  A.  What  is  contemned,   is  the 

and  a  contemner  of     blunder  which 'maintains  that  any- 
!l'!,  "T'''"!!' Z^'l"''     tiling  is   to   be  got  by  the  inven- 
tion of  injustice   at  all.      What   is 
maintained    is,    that  the   *'  native 
land"  is  a  loser  by  the  attempt  to 
injure  foreigners,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tlie  little  peddling  knave  in 
a  market  town,  who  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  to 
get  rich  by  injuring  all  his  customers. 


leads  a  man  to  ex- 
press attachment  to 
his  "  native  land." — 
Boston  Herald,  Feb. 
1,  1834. 


EXTRACTS.       ' 

'  (From  the  Sheffield  Iris.) 

Elliot's  Poems,  vol.2.     London,  1834. 

"  Some  time  ago  we  welcomed  the  appearance  of  the  first 

volume  of  our  worthy  townsman's  poems ;  and  now  we  have 
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additional  pleasure  in  hailing-  the  second,  which  contains 
the  Village  Patriarch,  Love,  and  a  few  smaller  poems, 
in  a  very  neat  and  portahie  form,  and  at  a  price  which  hriny-s 
it  witliin  the  reach  of  all  classes.  We  arc  s:\ai\  to  hear  that 
the  '  Corn  Law  Rhymes  '  are  becomitia:  every  day  more  po- 
pular. The  poems  before  us  bcinir  reprints,  with  which  many 
of  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  renders  extracts  un- 
necessary :  the  preface,  however,  is  orig-inal,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  powerful  and  seasonable,  that  we  copy  it  entire  :  " — 
[Our  limits  must  .compel  7is  to  cont€7it  ourselves  with  a 
shorter  extract,  though  tve  would  gladly  have  followed  the 
example  set  by  our  Sheffield  contemporary. 1 

"  '  If  my  composition  smell  of  tlie  workshop  and  the  dingfy 
warehouse,  I  cannot  help  it :  soot  is  soot ;  and  fie  who  lives 
in  a  chimney  will  do  well  to  take  the  air  when  he  can,  and 
ruralize  now  and  then,  even  in  imag-ination.  But  we  are 
cursed  with  evils  infinitely  worse  tlian  a  sooty  atmosphei-e. 
\Vc  are  bread-taxed  !  Our  labour,  our  skill,  our  profits,  our 
hopes,  our  lives,  our  children's  souls,  are  bread-taxed.  Should 
we  not  be  better  without  apiculture  altog-ethcr,  tlian  bread- 
taxed  as  we  are  ?  Should  we  not  have  cheaper  bread,  and 
more  of  it ;  higher  profits,  and  wai^^es  that  would  purchase  a 
larj^cr  quantity  of  food,  by  at  least  one  third  ?  Wliy  should 
we  toil  for  an  arithmetical  ratio  of  food,  and  a  gecmietrical 
ratio  of  misery  and  crime  ?  The  bread-tax- enters  tell  us 
openly,  that  ice  have,  and  shall  have,  no  alterative  but  ex- 
tinction, or  tJie  lowest  food  that  will  support  life;  for  they 
Can  In-eed  any  number  nf  Irish  savages,  to  take  the  places 
and  mock  the  graves  of  those  who  go  childless  to  thnir  God, 
leaving  behind  them  his  best  blessings  rejected!  If  we  will 
furnish  the  moral  rkstraint,  they  will  fw-nish  the  de- 
moralization.* ^Yllat  sig-nifies  it,  that  ratlier  than  go  to 
the  workhouse,  we  ])awn  «)ur  furniture  for  Saturday's  wages  ! 
and  half  our  tools,  tliat,  with  the  other  half,  we  may  furnish 
a  few  goods  for  Saturday's  market !  What  signifies  it  that 
vet  are  men,  possessed  of  heads  and  hands,  and  tliat  wc  use 
ihem  more  industriously  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  !  What  signify  these  tilings,  if  wc  arc  compelled 
by  the  law  to  labour  for  the  winds!  Are  we,  indeed,  men  ? 
If  we  were  men,  like  our  fathers,  the  men  of  our  republic, 
the  Corn  Laws  would  long  ago  have  raised  up  Hainpdens  and 
Sidneys  and  a  Daniel  O'Connell  in  every  parish.  Either  we 
must  have  no  Corn  Law's,  or  no  trade.  Let  us  then  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  realisation  of  a  catastrophe,  which  the  imagin- 
ation itself  dares  not  contemplate.  Let  us  save  the  land- 
owners against  their  will,  even  though  they  reward  us  for  it 
with  the  fate  of  the  Gracchi.  Tliein  the  Roman  nobility 
murdered  ;  thev  then  monopolised  the  soil  and  oppressed  and 
unsouled  the  jieoplc,  until  at  length  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  and  south  trampled  cm  a  degenerate  empire.  Even  so, 
if  the  Corn  Laws  continue,  we  shall  be  trampled  imder  foot 
by  other  than  domestic  barbarians,  living  in  palaces,  and 
riding  in  coronctted  coaches  !  Already  llie  modern  Huns 
possess  the  key  of  Europe.  What  jwill  our  bread-tax-caters 
give  them  next?  The  Dardanelles? — the  Bosphorus  ? 
Why  not  the  Thames?  And,  if  the  Corn  Laws  continue 
much  longer,  what  means  of  defence  shall  we  possess  against 
any  invader?  No  trade,  no  power,  no  resources,  no  money, 
no  arms,  no  fleets,  no  soldiers ;  and,  worst  of  all,  we  shall 
have  nothing  worth  fighting  for !  The  Roman  nobles  killed 
the  Gracchi,  and  monopolised  the  soil;  but  they  did  not 
bread-tax  the  Roman  people.  If  we  were  invaded  and  con- 
quered, could  the  conqueror  do  worse  than  bread-tax  us? 
Assuredly  he  would  not  do  that ;  he  would  know  his  own  in- 
terest better.  Tlie  British  Government  is  the  only  one  that 
ever  legislated  against  the  bread  of  its  people.  Will  the 
people,  then,  figlit  for  the  bread-tax — for  tlie  bread-tax- 
eatcrs?  If  thev  will,  may  the  infamous  whip  (whicli  none 
know  so  Mcll  how  to  wield  as  the  bread-taxry  of  England,) 
liorribly  kill,  with  patrician  mercy,  all  whom  the  bullet  spares  ! 
But  there  are  some  among  us  who  will  not  fight  for  the  bread- 
tax.  They  may  fail  in  Iheir  efforts  to  save  tiieir  country,  but 
they  will  have  done  their  duty.  Their  country  may  fall,  but 
they  \vill  not  have  overthrown  her;  nor  have  laughed  nor 
have  yawned,  wliile  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  were 
tearinsi  out  her  vitals,  and  feeding  them  exultingly,  in  open 
dav,  like  over-gorged  wolves,  that  vomit,  and  return  with 
lolling  tongues  to  gorge  again.  One  would  think  the  land 
owners  and  tlieir  a[)es  (the  laughers  and  the  yawners)  might 
be  satisfied  with  having  rendered  revolution  in  this  country 

*  Will  no  professor  of  moral  restraint  oppose  his  virgin  shield  to 
this  heretic .''     We  utier  a  fair  field  aad  uu  favour,     Eu 


inevitable.  But  they  seem  determined  to  insure  the  worst 
horrors  of  revolution  also.  What  produced  the  horrors  <jf  the 
first  French  revolution  ?  Famine,  like  that  which  the  Corn 
Laws  mav  produce  here  at  any  moment.  Famine,  which 
covered  France  with  misery  and  death,  at  the  very  outl)reak 
of  that  tremendous  convulsion,  which  might  yet  teacli  us,  if 
we  were  wise,  how  to  av(ud  our  evil  destiny  ;  for  naticms  arc 
a  fate  unto  themselves,  ;ind  make  what  they  call  their  destiny, 
be  it  for  good  or  evil.' " 

Freedom  OF  Trade  Equalizes  rather  than  lowers 
Prices. — Labour  being  the  originjil  cost  price,  into  which  every 
value  resolves  itself,  so  the  means  of  competition  depend 
jrreatlv  upon  the  price  of  provisions  at  home,  compared  to 
their  price  abroad,  and  not  on  low  prices.  Tiiis  is  very 
clearly  illustrated  liy  the  prices  of  wheat  in  England  and  at 
Dantzic,"  in  different  periods  of  time.  In  the  ten  years 
ending  1750,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  only  26s.  8rf, 
per  quarter ;  but  as  its  price  at  Dantzic  was  then  only  1 7s.  9c?. 
per  quarter,  the  disproportion  being  as  100  is  to  66,  was 
extreinclv  unfavourable  to  all  competititm  of  British  trade 
and  manufactures.  Tlie  medium  price  of  wheat  in  England, 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1805,  when  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  was  virtually  free, — though  71*.  Ad.  per  quarter,  almost 
three  times  the  price  previous  to  1750, — was  nevertheless  ex- 
ccediiiglv  favourable  to  the  successful  competition  of  British 
industry  in  foreign  markets,  as  the  medium  price  of  wheat  at 
Dantzic  in  that  period  averaged  5bs.  per  quarter.  In  truth, 
the  prosperity  of  British  trade  and  manufactures  depends 
neither  on  high  nor  low  prices  of  corn,  but  upon  a  near  ap- 
proximaticm  of  its  prices  at  home  to  its  medium  ])rice  in  foreign 
countries  ;  and  the  free  exchange  of  products,  which,  by 
allowing  every  one  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  market,  creates  an 
additional  demand  for  labour  and  capital,  and  which  gives  to 
each  nation  an  exchange  of  merchandize,  returning  the 
highest" rate  of  profits,  has  a  sure  and  certain  tendency  to 
create  this  g^eneral  equality  of  price.  It  is  by  adherence  to 
these  obvious  rules  of  trade  that  transactions  of  barter  are 
multiplied,  capital  accumulated,  and  the  prices  of  corn  and 
labour  raised,  by  the  increased  facility  of  obtaining  gold  and 
silver,  the  comnum  result  of  an  augmented  demand,  in  con- 
formity to  a  principle  equally  applicable  to  the  mines  from 
whence  the  precious  metals  are  procured  as  to  any  other 
commodity. — Free  Trade  in  Corn,  <^r.  By  a  Cumberland 
Landoivner. 

Corn  Laws  ultimately  lower  prices. — In  1819  the 
Corn  Laws  were  not  less  deeply  concerned  in  producing  the 
embarrassments  of  that  year  than  the  Money  Laws  were; 
for,  if  the  one  withdrew  bank  notes,  to  make  them'conform 
to  the  nominal  value  of  gold,  the  other,  by  deeply  injuring 
foreign  trade,  also  contributed  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium.  If  money  be  created  by  trade,  as  we 
have  contended  here  throughout,  whatever  injures  trade  must 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  so  long  as 
a  definite  ])rice  of  gold  remains  its  basis.  Without  an  abun- 
dance of  money  there  can  be  no  high  price :  therefore,  to 
f(U-ce  an  artificial  scarcity  of  corn,  and  thereliy  to  stop  the  course 
of  international  trade,  is  to  check  the  plentiful  supply  of  money, 
without  which  high  permanent  prices  of  corn  are  impos- 
sible. An  abundance  of  money  is  the  result  of  an  extended 
and  a  pros])erous  trade  ;  and  these,  even  with  high  prices, 
are  national  blessings.  A  scarcity  of  corn  is  a  national  mis- 
fortune. Never  was  there  a  more  absurd  paradox  than  that 
which  ])roposcs  to  cause  money  to  flow  on  land,  by  destroying 
the  basis  of  trade,  and  by  forcing  the  scarcity  of  corn.  The 
authors  of  these  absurdities  would  seem  to  imagine  that  price 
is  made  up  of  corn.  It  is  made  up  of  money.  To  propose 
to  enrich  a  nation  by  forcing  a  permanent  scarcity  of  corn, 
and  by  obstructing  the  natiimal  course  of  trade,  is  indeed  at 
variance  with  common  sense. — Ibid.  p.  40. 

Restrictions  on  Trade  drain  the  country  of  capi- 
tal.— Should  the  system  of  Corn  Laws  now  in  being  remain 
unredressed,  tlie  price  of  corn  may  continue  to  fall  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  progression,  for  forty  years  to  come. 
That  a  permanent  scarcity  of  corn  should  cause  an  abun- 
dance of  money  is  what  we  cannot  give  credit  to.  We  lia\'e 
shown  by  unquestionable  proofs  that  it  is  not  so.  We  have 
shown  that  it  is  a  sure  cause  of  low  prices  ;  and  that  pro- 
hibitory Corn  Laws,  applied  to  a  marine,  a  commercial,  and 
a  manufacturing  country,  like  England,  after  the  manner  of 
a  canker-worm,  feed  silently  and  deeply  on  the  very  vitals  of 
public  prosperity. 
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''  Can  we  pay  the  national  debt  in  lieavy  money  'by  dcstniy- 
ing-  our  foreigfn  commerce,  by  withdrawino-  from  our  shi])- 
pinsf,  our  mercantile,  and  maniifactnrin<»'  interests,  the  means 
of  barter,  and  the  means  of  conipetin;;'  successfully  ajainst 
foreign  rivals  ?  I  fear  \vc  cannot.  If  we  wish  for  hig-h 
prices  of  corn  and  labour,  we  must  have  a  free  trade  in  corn, 
and  a  prosperous  connnerce,  foreign  and  domestic.  This 
cannot  possibly  be  effected  cither  by  narrow  views  or  a  re- 
strictive policy ;  high  prices  are  the  natural  result  of  ex- 
tended views  and  of  a  liberal  policy. 

The  landed  interest  appears  guilty  of  an  ignorant  over- 
siglit ;  they  overlook  the  first  principle  of  money,  that  it  is 
regulated  by  an  absolute  price  of  gold,  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
3/.  17*.  lO^d.  per  ounce.  Gold,  not  only  being  money,  but 
also  an  article  of  merchandize,  and  possessing  intrinsic  value 
in  exchange,  the  same  as  any  other  article  of  merchandize,  is 
carried,  in  obedience  to  the  plainest  principles  of  commerce, 
to  the  most  advantageous  markets.  But  being  itself  the 
criterion  of  price  by  which  all  other  articles  of  merchandize 
are  measured  (for,  since  gold  has  recently  been  made  the 
standard  of  value  in  England,  even  the  market  prices  of 
silver  and  copper,  or  any  other  precious  metal,  must  be 
measured  by  the  absolute  rate  at  which  gold  is  fixed),  it  can 
have  no  market  price  but  one  :  if  it  have  any  other,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  standard  rate  of  money  is  siiaken ;  and  its 
most  advantageous  markets  are  discovered  by  the  variations 
that  occur  in  the  price  of  other  things.  Now,  if  we  have 
high  prices  of  every  article  of  merchandize  in  England,  and 
lower  prices  prevail  abroad,  will  not  the  possessors  of  gold 
take  it  from  the  worse  to  the  better  market  ?  Surely  this  is 
a  common  commercial  rule,  that  cannot  be  invalidated  by  the 
most  powerful  law  which  can  be  resorted  to.  A  monied 
man  possessing  capital  out  on  loan,  to  the  amount  of 
100,000^.  in  England,  if  he  can  employ  that  money  more 
advantageously  abroad,  or  expend  it  there  for  more  coin- 
modities  in  return,  may  .at  any  time  be  induced  to  call  it  in, 
to  convert  his  property  into  gold,  or  bills  of  exchange,  wliich 
must  be  ultimately  converted  into  the  metals  of  coinage,  and 
at  (mce  to  carry  it  away  to  a  foreign  land.  We  have  no  law 
to  prevent  this  being  done :  we  cau  frame  no  law  that  could 
prove  sufficient.    Ibid.  p.  56. 

TITHES 

Of  tithes,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  they  existed  long 
before  that  most  abstruse  and  highly  theoretical  maxim  in 
political  economy,  called  protection,  was  invented  by  j^ruc- 
tical  men ;  and  they  have  always  existed  as  a  positive  cliarge 
upon  land,  unqualified  by  any  right  conferred  on  the  owners 
of  land,  to  reimburse  themselves  from  the  monies  of  the  rest 
of  the  connnunity,  except  so  far  as  such  a  charge  may,  by  the 
operation  of  trade,  under  some  circumstances,  infuse  itself 
into  the  prices  of  the  productions  of  land.  If,  after  one 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  a  iield  has  been  taken  for  the 
tithe,  a  law  is  to  provide  that  tlic  value  of  the  nine  other 
parts  shall  be  increased  by  one-ninth,  the  owner  of  the  land 
pays  no  tithe  at  all.  I  believe  no  man  will  say  that  it  never 
was  intended  that  the  burthen  of  tithe  should  be  borne  by 
the  land  owner.  A  Corn  Bill,  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  land  from  tithes,  is  a  deliberate  transfer  of  a 
charge  from  one  party  who  is  liable  to  pay  it,  to  another  who 
is  under  no  such  liability;  and  nothing  but  an  increase  of 
population,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
remaining  nine  parts  of  the  produce  of  his  field,  could  have 
enabled  the  owner  of  it  to  execute  a  device  for  making  the 
people  pay  him  also  for  the  tenth  part,  which  never  was  his 
property  f 

H.  T.  B. 


POORS  RATES. 
The  poor  laws  arc  of  older  date  than  the  importation  of 
Corn  ;  they  existed  through  a  long  term  of  exportation,  when 
the  owners  of  land  neither  had,  nor  could  have  had,  any  pro- 
tection, upon  the  ground  of  the  charges  thus  incurred  in 
supporting  their  poor.  The  circumstance  of  our  having 
passed  from  the  condition  of  an  exporting  to  that  of  an  im- 
porting coimtry,  can  give  them  no  right  to  be  reimbursed 
those  charges  by  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  although 
it  supplies  them  with  the  machinery  for  enforcing  such  a 
claim.  And,  indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  idle 
persons  who  were  supported  by  the  great  land-owners  out  of 
the  produce  of  their  estates,  before  commerce  and  refinement 


had  altered  tlie  habits  of  society,  by  converting  squires  into 
Hentlemen  and  boors  into  artizans,  the  poor  rates  would  ap- 
pear to  be  little  else  than  a  sul)stitute  for  the  former  practice, 
tardily  adopted   after  an  interval  of  great   disorder,  under 
which  the  land-owners  were  the  greatest  sufferers.     There  is 
nothing  in  the  first  institution  of  the  poor  laws,  nor  in  the 
early  practice  imdcr  it,  upon  which  the  landed  interest  can 
found  a  prescriptive  or  traditional  right  to  throw  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community,  directly  or  indircctlv,  by  any  device 
or  contrivance  whatever,   the  charges   they  incur  in  main- 
taining the  surplus  part  of  the  population  of  their  respective 
parishes,  the  demand  of  an  additional    price    for   the   pro- 
duce of  their  lands  upon  the  ground  of  that  charge,  amounts 
to  a  claim  for  perstmal  exemption;  and  if  we  follow  out  the 
proposition  contained  in  such  a  claim,  it  will  be  found  to  run 
into  the  most  extravagant  conclusions.     Suppose  the  labour- 
ing population  of  an  agri('ultural  parish,  which  had  brought 
all  its  lands  into  full  cultivation,  to  liave  been,  at  any  given 
time,  so  exactly  measured  to  the  work  to  be  performed  in  it, 
that  none  but  the  sick  or  infirm  should  require  relief.     In  a 
few  years  this  happy  adajitation  of  hands  to  work  would  in- 
evitably be  deranged  by  the  natural  increase  of  population, 
unless  the  portion  which  constituted  the  surplus  could  bo 
absorbed  in  the  various  occupations  of  other  parts   of  the 
country.     The  facilities  for  effecting  their  emigration  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the   prosperous  condition   (,f  the 
manufacturing  part  of  the  people  :  and  their  ability  to  sup- 
port this  agricultural  surplus  would  be  evinced  only  by  their 
ability  to  employ  them.     But  suppose  that,  from  some  cause 
of  distress  (such,  for  instance,  as  being  forced  to  i)ay  a  high 
price  for  Corn,' while  their  foreign  competitors  M-ere  all  lo 
()btain  Corn  at  a  low  price,);the  manufacturers  were  unalde  to 
find  employment  for  this  agricultural  surplus  of  people  in 
their  works,  would  it  not  be  an  extraordinary  proceeding  to 
require  them  to  remit  money  to  the  resjiective  parishes  of 
these  people,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them  there  in 
idleness  ?     And  yet  a  law  which  enhances  to  the  manufac- 
turers the  price  of  Corn,  upon  the  ground  of  the  poor  rates 
paid  by  the  fanners,  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  such  a  re- 
quisition.    Nor  can  the  manufacturers  see  any  end  to  such 
demands,  except  in  ruin  to  tlicinselves  and  the'  farmers  too; 
for  let  us  imagine  that,  in  a  parish  in  Sussex,  the  work  and 
the  work-people  had,  twenty  years  ago,  been  balanced  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  and  'that  the  lands  in  it  produced  at 
that  time  for  the  market,  after  feeding  its  inhaltitants,  1000 
quarters  of  wheat,  Avhicli  sold  at  &Qs.  the  quarter ;  l)ut  that 
now  the  population  had  become  so  much  increased,  that  tlic 
quatitity  left  for  maricet  was  only  800  quarters,  and  that  the 
farmers  therefore  demanded  75*.  the  quarter.    If  this  demand 
were  acquiesced  in,  upcm  that  ground,  the  disposable  quantity, 
at  the  end   of  the  next  twenty  years,  might  be  only   COO 
quarters,  and  then  the  price  n'uist  be  5/.  the  quarter;  -uid 
thus,  in  ^process  of  time,   the  whole  produce  of  the  parish 
would  come  to  be  consumed  upon  its  own  lands,  were  it  not 
that  such  false  systems  must  explode  before  these  extremities 
are  arrived  at,  or  even  very  closely  approached.     According 
to  the  Agricultural   Report  of  last  session,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  land  in  Sussex,  which  is  very  expensive  in 
the  cultivation,  and  which    yields  scarcely   three   sacks    of 
wheat  to  the  acre.     Such  land  must  require  the  labour  of 
many  hands  ;  but  yet  we  are  told  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
employment  in  the  several  parishes  for  their  respective  popu- 
lation.    In  these  places,  the  case  we  Jiave  been  supposing 
would   soon   be  realised,  if  the  farmers  were  to   throw  the 
burthen  of  their  poor  upon  Birmingham  and  IManchester ; 
and  the  owners   of  such  lands  would  do  well   to  consider 
whether  they  arc  not  manoeuvring  for  the  filling  of  work-^ 
houses  in  their  own  parishes,  which  they  may  fiiid  that  tliey 
must  support,  instead  of  factories  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts.    But  in  what  light  are  we  to  view  the  sigjiijicant  la- 
mentation poured  out  over  these  barren  soils  by  the  committee 
and  their  loitnesscs  ?     Can  they  possibly  mean  to  intimate 
that  the  peoptf  of  this  country  are  to  hk  fed  upon  a  scale 
of  supply  measured  by  the  produce  of  land  which  yields  but 
THREE  SACKS  OF  WHEAT  TO  AN  ACRE,  m  rctum  for  expen- 
sive cultivation  ?     Can  they  really  harbour  an  inclination  to 
smite  the  country,  as  it  were,  with  such  a  degree  of  virtual 
sterility  ?  lUci, 

HIGHWAY  RATES. 
The  highway  rates  are  a  description  of  charge  which  na- 
turally attaches  to  the  superficies  of  a  country.    The  various 
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roads  %re  In  tlie  ratio  of  that  superficies ;  and  the  more  nu- 
jnerous  they  are,  and  the  better  their  condition,  the  sri'cater  is 
tlie  advantag-e  of  tliose  persons  who  own  or  occupy  the  surface 
of  tlie  country  over  Mliich  tliey  pass.  But  the  receipts  of  tolls 
form  the  great  fimd  of  the  main  highways  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  from  this  source,  lines  of  commtini cation  have  been 
wade,  by  ich'ich  the  value  of  land,  in  numerous  and  exten- 
sive districts,  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  The  cliief  ground 
upon  whicli  the  landed  interests  demand  reimbursement  of 
such  charges  is,  .that  they  are  not  borne  by  their  foreign 
competitors.  If  this  be  so  in  rea^ard  to  hii,^hways,  I  can  only 
say  that  their  foreion  competitors  have  tlie  worst  of  the  bar- 
g:iiin.  If  an  addition  can  be  made  for  the  price  of  Corn, 
u]ion  tlie  p-round  of  the  hisjhway  rates,  it  must  be  upon  the 
]irinciple  (hat  it  is  a  charj^'-e  which  oug-ht  not  to  fall  upon 
land ;  and  how  such  a  principle  is  to  be  maintained,  I  cannot 
conceive.  Jbid. 


COUNTY  RATES. 

The  county  rates  are  another  grievance  complained  of;  but 
ihe  occupiers  of  land  and  the  dwellers  in  rural  situations  are 
the  parties  most  interested  in  the  purposes  for  which  these 
rates  are  chiefly  expended.  I  can  see  no  ground  upon  wliich 
the  landed  interest  should  throw  their  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses upon  the  otlier  members  of  the  community;  but  this 
they  will  do,  if  tlie  price  of  Corn  is  artificially  raised,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  county  rates.  Ibid. 


GENERAL  TAXATION 

But  the  landed  interests  do  not  confine  their  claim  of  indem- 
nification to  those  taxes  or  rates  which  attach  immediately  to 
their  lands.  They  intimate,  in  no  doubtful  expressions,  that 
they  must  be  supplied  with  ihe  means  of  bearing  their 
share  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  Heavy  duties 
have  of  late  years  been  imposed  on  horses,  carriages,  servants, 
wine,  and  other  articles  of  their  use  and  consumption  ;  and 
they  conceive  that  their  liability  to  these  duties  constitutes 
a  rigid  in  them  to  require  that  their  incomes  shall  be  pro- 
portionably  raised.  Their  incomes  are  the  rents  of  land ; 
ai.d,  as  rents  cannot  be  increased,  except  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  be  increased,  tliey  liave  brought  themselves 
to  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  compel  the  public,  by  the 
aid  of  a  law,  to  pay  high  prices  for  bread  and  meat,  in  order 
that  they  may  compete,  as  I  suppose,  with  foreign  landlords, 
in  keejiing  horses  and  carriages,  and  using-  other  luxuries. 
It  must  be  admitted,  tiuit  very  strange  ideas  are  entertained 
generally  of  taxes.  They  are  recognised  by  every  man  as  a 
burthen ;  and  yet  every  man  thinks  he  is  ill  used  the  moment 
lie  feels  the  slightest  sensation  of  the  burthen  on  his  own 
shoulders.  The  common  remedy  in  these  days  is,  to  call  for 
a  repeal;  but  the  landed  interest  only  demand  reimburse- 
ment. Give  us  pdenty  of  rent,  they  say,  and  we  wont 
complain  of  taxes  I 

There  IS  but  one  construction  to  be  put  upon  this 
CONDUCT  :  it  amounts  to  a  plain  avowal  that  the 
landed  interest  are  in  effect  to  pay  no  taxes, 
a  demand  of  increased  price  of  corn,  upon  the 
ground  of  taxes,  is  a  demand  of  an  exemption  from 
TAXATION.     Nothing  but  an  open  market   for  the 

CONSUMER  CAN  ENABLE  HIM  TO    COMPEL    THE    PRODUCER 
TO  PAY  HIS  OWN  TAXES.  ^  Ibid. 

Adam  Smith's  praise  of  Country  Gentlemen. — 
Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour, 
of  all  ])eop!c.  the  least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of 
monopoly.  The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufactory  is  some- 
times alarmed  if  another  work  of  the  same  kind  is  established 
Mithin  twenty  miles  of  him.  The  Dutch  undertaker  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  at  Abbeville  stipulated  that  no  work  of 
the  same  kind  should  be  established  within  thirty  leag-iics  of 
that  city.  Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary, 
arc  generally  disposed  rather  to  promote  than  to  obstruct  tlie 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  neighbours'  farms  and 
estates.  They  have  no  secrets  such  as  tliose  of  the  g-reater 
part  of  manufacturers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond  oYfcom- 
municating:  to  their  neighbours,  and  of  extending  us  far  as 
possible,  any  new  practice  which  they  have  found  to  be  ad- 
vantageous. Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  dis])ersed  in 
difieient  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  combine  as 


merchants  and  manufacturers,  who,  being-  collected  into 
towns,  and  accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit 
which  prevails  in  them,  naturally  endeavour  to  obtain  against 
all  their  countrymen  the  same  exclusive  privileges  which  they 
generally  possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
towns.  They  accordingly  seem  to  have  been  the  original 
inventors  of  those  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  which  secure  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put 
themselves  upon  a  level  with  those  who,  they  found,  were 
disposed  to  oppress  them,  that  the  country  gentlemen  and 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  so  far  forgot  the  generosity  which  is 
natural  to  their  station,  as  to  demand  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  supplying  their  countrymen  with  corn  and  butcher's  meat. 
They  did  not,  perhaps,  take  time  to  consider  how  much  less 
their  interest  could  be  effected  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than 
that  of  the  people  whose  example  they  followed. —  Wealth  of 
Nations,  b.  iv,  ch.  11. 

The  Corn  Laws  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
Poor  Laws. — The  plain  fact  is,  that  in  this  country  there 
arc  thousands  of  able-bodied  labourers  supported  in  idleness, 
on  the  comjiulsory  charity  of  the  propertied  classes,  eating- 
into,  instead  of  adding-  to,  the  resources  of  the  land,  M-hile 
there  exist  all  the  appliances  of  knowledge,  capital  and 
mineral  wealth  lying  equally  idle  within  their  re<ich,  and,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Baltic,  customers  anxious 
to  give  food  in  exch.ange  for  the  product  of  their  industry; 
the  only  impediment  to  the  beneficial  applicatiim  ^of  these 
productive  resources  being  a  legislative  interdict  on  that 
exchange,  which  interdict  is  kept  up  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  parties  M'ho  are  burdened  by  law  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  redundant  population.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  in 
illustration  of  this  suicidal  polic}-.  The  question  is,  simply, 
whether  our  surplus  habouring  population  shall  be  allowed  to 
support  themselves  by  working-  for  the  Americans,  Prussians, 
&c.,  who  are  quite  ready  to  employ  and  feed  them  ;  or  forced 
to  throw  themselves  on  their  parishes,  to  be  maintained  gra- 
tuitously, at  the  cost  of  the  land  and  other  property  of  this 
country. —  Scrope's  Political  Economy,  p.  3SG. 


OPINIONS  IN  THE  ^lANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS 
ON  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

[Eindenceof  Mr.  George  Smith,  Manchester,  Cotton  Spinner 
and  Calico  Manufacturer,  before  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, Commerce,  and  Shipping."] 

9490.  Does  the  state  of  the  manufacturer  of  spinning-  or 
of  power-loom  weaving  offer  any  encouragement  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  hand-loom  weavers  will  obtain  employment 
in  mills? — None  whatever,  as  the  trade  is  at  jiresent. 

9491.  Then  is  not  their  condition  hopeless,  unless  a  re- 
duction in  the  necessaries  of  life  takes  place,  corresponding 
with  the  reduction  in  labour? — I  cannot  conceive  that  they 
can  better  their  circumstances,  because  I  see  no  chance  of 
their  getting  employment  at  higher  wages. 

9492.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  relief  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes ;  I  can  suggest  a  very  material  relief,  by  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

9493.  You  think  that  will  materially  relieve  the  distress  of 
those  people  ? — Unquestionably. 

9494.  "\A'hcn  you  sjieak  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  do 
you  extend  that  remark  to  an  entire  abolitiim  of  the  duty  :  or 
do  you  conceive  that  relief  can  be  afforded  by  a  change  in  the 
present  law,  altering  it  from  the  varying  scale  which  the  law 
at  present  enacts,  to  a  fixed  and  moderate  duty  ? — Not  unless 
that  duty  was  a  very  small  one. 

9495.  What  would  you  take  to  be  a  moderate  duty  ? — I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that,  if  it  was  wholly 
repealed,  it  would  better  the  circumstances  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers. 

9496.  Do  you  think  that  a  fixed  duty  of  8.v.  or  10*.  would 
be  better  for  them  than  the  present  state  of  the  law? — I  con- 
ceiveit  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  law. 

9497.  Would  not  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  benefit 
them  much  more  ? — Yes ;  we  want  nothing  else, 

9498.  Would  not  that  destroy  the  home  demands  ? — No;  I 
think  we  could  almost  keep  the  farmers  and  all,  if  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed. 

?499,  Would  not  whatever  you  lost  by  a  falling-  off  in  the 
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home  dcinaml,  be  more  than  made  \\\>  by  the  increase  in  the 
foreign  demand? — Certainly  it  would. 

"  9500.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  an  increased  home 
demand,  in  consequence  of  the  population,  sfenerally,  having- 
more  money  in  their  pockets,  after  purchasing-  the  necessaries 
of  life  ?— I  think  it  would  be  one  of  tlie  best  thing-s  that  can 
be  done. 

"  950] .  Though  the  Corn  Laws  have  not  been  repealed,  has 
there  not  been  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  ? — Yes  ; 
but  it  is  an  increase  which  has  neither  paid  the  manufacturer 
nor  his  workmen  ;  they  are  all  pining  upon  it. 

"  9502.  You  said  that  you  made  200,000  pieces  in  the  year 
1831,  without  any  profit;  did  you,  in  that  year,  make  any  bad 
debts?— No. 

"  9503.  Did  you  make  them  as  economically,  witli  as  little 
expense,  as  any  other  manufacturer  could? — Those  who  know 
our  house,  woidd  give  us  credit  for  it,  I  may  state,  that  with 
this  business  we  kept  no  clerk  ;  and  we  economised  by  moving 
to  a  warehouse  of  60/.  a  year  less. 

"  9504.  Then  do  you  consider  the  inci'eased  trade  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  any  indication 
of  an  increase  of  jcomforts  of  those  engaged  in  that  business  ? 
—No. 

"  9505.  On  the  contrarv,  have  not  they  more  labour  to 
perform,  and  less  for  doing  it  ? — Yes." 
\_Messi's.  James  Fleming  and  James  Orr,  Paisley,  Weavers.] 

"  11280.  What  do  the  operatives  of  Paisley  thiidv  about  the 
effect  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  it  regards  their  ccmdition  in  life? 
— It  is  pretty'generally  the  opinion  in  Paisley,  that  we  might 
liave  a  better  foreign  trade,  were  we  allowed  to  exchange  our 
manufacture  f(U"  foreign  produce. 

"11281.  [To  James  Fleming.']  Are  you  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Mr.  Orr,  upon  this  point? — Yes,  I  am  of  the 
same  opiniim,  that  we  would  have  a  better  business  if  the 
Corn  were  free." 

[N.B.  James  Orr  had  previously  stated  that,  in  1826,  the 
admission  of  French-wrought  silks,  \\\)ox\free  trade  principles, 
liad  h)wered  the  price  of  the  silk  gauze  woven  by  him,  from 
\s.  8d.  an  ell  to  Id.  which  is  its  present  pi'ice  ;  compelling 
liiu),  in  consequence,  to  work  a  greater  number  of  hours,  for 
less  rennmeration  than  formerly.     It  is  higli  time  that,   in 

FltKE    TRADE,    WC    sbouUl    GO    THE    WHOLE    HOG,     (tO    USC   a 

Yankee  metaphor,)  if  such  are  its  etl'ects,  while  partial. — Fd.] 
[Mr.  James  Milner,  Spring  Knife  Cutter,  Sheffield,  ex- 
amined : — ] 

"  11664.  Have  j'ou  any  suggestion  to  make  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Corn  Laws?— There  is  a  general  feeling  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Corn  Laws  in  Sheffield;  indeed,  I  might  say,  an 
almost  universal  impression,  that  they  are  very  unjust,  as  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  deprive  them  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
life  so  cheap  as  they  otherwise  might  be  enabled  to  obtain 
them.' 

[Mr.  Henry  Wallwork  Sefton,  Stockport,  examined  : — ] 
"10613.  What  is  the  feeling  among  the  peo]de  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? — Decidedly  adverse  to  it. 

"  10614.  Do  they  connect  their  own  advance  in  pros]>erity 
very  much  with  the  throwing  open  the  trade  in  C(jrn  ? — Yes  ; 
they  think  it  would  cause  a  complete  revolution  in  wages  and 
profits, — that  it  would  cause  an  unbounded  extension  of 
manufactures,  a  great  extension  of  outlay  in  trade,  and 
higher  wages,  and  place  the  labourer  upon  a  more  indepen- 
dent footing. 

"  10615.  They  would  anticipate  higher  wages  as  estimated 
in  commodities  ? — Yes. 

"  10616.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevailing 
towards  tlic  legisiatiu'e  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Corn  Laws  ? — As  much  or  more  than  upon  any  other 
question." 

[Answers  of  Messrs.  Courtauld  and  Co.,  Silk-throwsters,  of 
Braintree,  Essex,  to  the  Queries  of  the  Factory  Commis- 
sioners.'] 

"The  real  hardship  of  the  labouring  poor  here  is  rather 
the  want  of  adequate  employment  than  its  severity;  and  the 
really  painful  task  of  a  nuister  manufacturer  is  the  daily  ne- 
cessity of  refusing  employment  to  nuud)ers  of  famishing  ap- 
plicants, and  the  factory  hours  are  comparatively  few,  and  the 
factory  employment  is  light ;  but  ike  hand-weavers  at  their 
own  homes  sit  in  a  conjined  posture  for  many  more  hours, 
their  appearance  is  pallid  and  overwrought,  and  they  are 
really  entitled  to  the  most  betievolent  consideration,  and 

THEIR     CRY    AND     JUST     DEMAND     IS     FOR     CHEAP     BREAD. 

May  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  grant  them  this  eU'cctiial 
relief," 


[Daniel  Cox,  Chalford,  Gloucestershu-e,  Woollen  Mauu-. 
factin-er  : — ] 

"  A.  78. — I  do  not  think  any  legislative  provision  neces- 
sary, except  the  repeal  of  the  present  corn  laws.  Ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  workpeople  by  allowing  them  to  buy  cheap 
food,  and  parental  feelings  will  operate  to  prevent  children 
being  forced  to  work  too  much.  Tiie  present  destitution  of 
scune  of  this  class  is  great,  cat'.sed  by  the  produce  of  their 
labour  being  in  competition  with  that  of  mechanics  in  other 
countries  loherefood  is  one-third  the  price ;  this  has  reduced 
the  wages  here,  while  the  high  or  war  price  of  provisions  has 
been  continued,  and  comjjels  parents  to  send  children  of  ten- 
der age  to  eight  or  ten  hoin-s  daily  labour  ;  but  if  you  re- 
strict the  free  exercise  of  labour  without  repealing  the  re- 
strictions on  the  free  importaiio?i  of  corn,  I  fear  tliat  thou- 
sands of  children  will  perish  with  hunger." 

[Messrs.  Riley  and  Co.,  Wirkworth,  Derbyshire,  Tape  and 
Lace-makers,  &c. : — ] 

"  A.  7'J.  — We  have  watched  the  operation  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ever  since  their  introduction,  and  are  persuaded  that 
the  depressed  state  of  trade,  and  the  very  great  sufferings  of 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  class  of  society,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  their  general  operation.  A  repeal  of  the 
present  Corn  Laws,  and  tiie  substitution  of  a  moderate  fixed 
duty,  we  conceive,  would  be  a  general  benefit." 

[Messrs.  Wright  and  Baker,  Derby,  Silk-throwsters  : — ] 

"  A.  78. — The  only  })hilosophlcal  or  really  statesmanlike 
method  woidd  be  by  rendering  it  more  easy  for  the  working 
people  to  get  a  living,  by  the  removal  of «//  taxes  upon  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ;  and,  above  all  things,  by  allowing  them  freely 
to  purchase  food,  where  the  greatest  quantity  could  be  bought 
for  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  in  other 
words,  by  removing  the  Corn  Laws." 

[Messrs.  Thomis  Bridgett  &    Co.  Derby,  Silk-throwsters, 
Dyers,  and  Manufacturers.] 

"  Instead  of  harassing  manufacturers  with  enactments, 
respecting  matters  which  only  themselves  and  their  work- 
people can  properly  settle,  give  the  people  c.lieap  bread,  as 
cheap  as  our  competitors  can  get  it,  and  the  time  of  their 
working  may  be  safely  left  to  themselves." 

[J.  H.  S.  Feet,  Ribbon  Weaver,  &c.] 

"  A.  79.  We  Avould  beg  to  state,  that  the  hours  of  labour 
for  children  cannot  be  lessened  without  causing  a  greater  evil. 
Give  them  cheaper  bread,  by  abolishing  the  present  Corn 
Laws,  so  that  they  can  obtain  their  present  quantity  of  food 
for  less  money,  then  the  hours  of  labour  may  be  lessened  ; 
but,  lessening  their  labour  and  pinching  their  bellies,  icoidd 
be  legislation  of  the  ivorst  descriptio}i." 

[William  Taylor,  Manufacturer  of  Sewing  Silks,  &c.] 

"  A.  79.  If  tlic  object  of  the  present  inquiry  be  to  improve 
the  condition  of  tlie  labouring  classes,  I  would  strongly  re- 
connnend,  as  the  most  effectual  measure  of  relief,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  odious  system  of  the  Cora  Laws,  the  most 
grievous  evil  that  can  oppress  an  industrious  connnunity. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  English  manufacturer  to  compete, 
successfully,  with  the  foreigner,  under  the  operatiim  of  that 
most  unjust  and  imi)olilic  of  all  legislative  enactments,  the 
Corn  Laws  ;  by  means  of  which  the  whole  ])ressure  of  t)ur 
enormous  taxation  is  most  unfairly  placed  upon  him,  ex- 
cepting by  the  exercise  of  superior  skill  and  the  application 
of  additional  labour;  but  more  particularly  the  lattci-.  Surely 
the  British  Parliament  will  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
require  impossibilities  ;  to  expect  the  end  without  the  means. 
Are  the  members  aware  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  this 
manufacture  is  made  for  exportation  ;  and  are  they  aware 
that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  fin-eigner  has  every  facility 
afforded  him  of  providing  himself  with  the  very  best  ma- 
chinery this  country  can  produce,  and  that  he  does  regularly 
avail  liimself  of  those  facilities?  At  this  nu)ment,  a  great 
])ortion  of  the  machine-makers  in  Nottingham  and  the  neigh- 
Ijourhood,  are  employed  in  making  bobbin-net  machinery,(>f 
the  most  improved  description,  for  the  French  market.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  we  could  wish  to  know  by  what  process 
we  are  to  carry  on  «)ur  business,  under  a  restriction  of  lu)urs, 
against  parties  whi>  arc  unrestricted,  and  using  the  same 
kind  of  machinery,  in  countries  where  the  necessaries  (»f  life, 
and  the  price  of  labour,  are  not  more  than  one-half  what  they 
are  in  England." 

[Daniel   Cox,     Chalford,  Gloucestershire,   Woollen    Cloth 
Manufacturer.] 

"A.  78. — I  do  not  think  any  legislative  provision  necessary, 
except  the  repeal  of  the  present  (Jiun  Laws.  Ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  workpeople  by  allowing  them  to  buy  cheap 
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food,  and  parental  feeling's  will  operate  to  prevent  children 
being  forced  to  \vork  too  nuich.  The  present  destitiitKm  ot 
some  of  tliis  class  is  i^rcat,  ciiused  hy  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour beino-  in  competition  with  that  of  mechanics  in  other 
countries  where  f.)od  is  one-third  the  price:  this  has  reduced 
the  waces  here,  while  the  high  or  war  price  of  provisions  has 
been  continued,  and  compels  parents  to  send  children  of  ten- 
der age  to  eight  or  ten  hours]  daily  labour;  but  if  you  restrict 
the  free  exercise  of  labour  without  repealing  the'restrictions  on 
the  free  importation  of  corn,  I  fear  that  thousands  of  children 
will  perish  with  hunger." 

[H.  and  C.  Hollins  and  Co.,  Cuckling,  Notts.] 
*'A.  79.  The  present  inquiry  can  only  show  how  hard  the 
people  are  compelled  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, and  masters,  in  order  to  procure  a  small  return  for 
capital.  It  is  utterly  impossible  the  workpeople  can  be  re- 
lieved by  any  of  the  legislative  enactments  in  contemplation. 
The  legislature  may  limit  tlie  hours  of  working,  but  cannot 
compef  manufacturers  to  give  the  same  wages.  Less  h(nirs  of 
working  must  lead  to  less  wages  ;  less  wages  to  a  decrease  of 
comforts ;  and  a  decrease  of  comforts  to  more  immorality. 
The  only  effectual  way  to  afford  them  relief  is  to  reduce  tax- 
ation ;  take  the  duty  off  corn,  and  do  away  with  all  other 
restrictions  upon  trade." 

\R.andJ.  Ingham,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners.] 
"  The  Corn  Bill  has  a  baneful  effect  on  the  labouring  classes  ; 
whilst  they  have  to  compete  with  the  price  of  labour  in  fo- 
reign countries,  and  to  eat  Corn  Bill  bread,  can  we  expect  any 
thing  else  than  misery  and  want?  The  labourer  has  a  choice 
of  evils  set  before  him — he  must  eitlier  work  an  undue  quan- 
tity of  work  to  buy  his  bread,  or  else,  doing  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  work,  have  too  little  bread :  some  choose  to  be 
short  of  bread,  or  commit  crime  ;  and  others,  to  do  too  much 
work  ;  and  in  both  cases  there  is  misery,  and  an  inroad  made 
on  the  feelings  of  persons  of  humanity.  Can  those  persons 
having  the  power  to  alter  or  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  charge  tlie 
factory  system  with  inhumanity,  or  do  they  consider  the  si- 
tuation of  the  hand-loom  weavers  under  the  Corn  Bill? 

"  Enactors  of  the  Corn  Bill  have  thrown  the  fn-st  stone  at 
the  comforts  and  independence  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
now^  it  is  presumed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  effects,  instead  of  causes  of  evil.  The  labourer  is 
beset  on  every  hand,— one  abridges  labour,  and  tliinks  it  great 
merit,  even  though  the  labourer  is  standing  idle  for  scarcity 
of  the  very  work  that  is  to  be  cut  down  and  lowered  in  value  ; 
and  another  sells  him  produce  governed  in  price  by  legislative 
restrictions." 

IWatts  IFriglrij,  Halifax,  Yorkshire, Dresser  and  Spinner 
of  Waste  Silk ;— Extract  of  Petition  from  the  operatives  em- 
ployed by — ] 

"  Tliat  your  petitioners  will  hail  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion any  legislative  measures  which  will  effectually  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  reduce  the  price  of  corn, 
and  thus  remove  the  necessity  (on  the  part  of  parents)  for 
children  being  employed  at  all  in  factories ;  but  tliey  view 
with  great  apprehension  and  alarm  any  measures  wliich  will 
restrict  the  liours  of  labour,  consequently  reduce  the  amount 
of  wages,  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  price  of 
corn. 

"  Tliat  vour  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c.&c.  &c. 
"  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  3d  May,  1832.-' 
Signed  by  near  two  hundred  operatives,  giving  the  ages 
along  with  the  signatures. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Partialities  towards  Land. — The  Right  Honour- 
able Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  affirms  thai  the  landed 
interest,  by  tliis  and  that  exaction,  is  particularly  op- 
pressed. Now,  what  is  the  real  situation  of  the  landed 
interest?  They  have  a  monopoly  at  the  present  moment 
of  the  food  of  the  people  of  this  country.  That  is  cer- 
tainly most  oppressive  conduct  towards  the  agricultural 
interest  I  Undoubtedly,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  mono- 
poly does  operate  injuriously  to  that  interest;  but  it  is 
their  will  that  the  system  should  exist.  The  monopoly 
in  corn  acts  most  oppressively  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country  ;  renders  prices  uncertain  ;  leads  to  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  of  the  currency  ;  deranges  the  whole 
commercial  system  of  the  nation  ;  and,  while  it  is  se- 


verely injurious  to  tlie  community,  it  occasions  a  great 
loss  to  the  agricultural  interest  itself,  for  whose  supposed 
benefit  it  is  upheld.  But,  sir,  not  only  have  the  landed 
interest  the  benefit  (as  they  erroneously  suppose  it  to  be) 
of  this  monopoly,  but  they  were  relieved  not  long  since 
from  the  payment  of  probate  duty  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000/,  a  year,  and  since  then  they  have  been  ex- 
empted from  the  insurance  duty  on  buildings 

It  is  most  unjust  that,  while  all  other  interests  have  been 
paying  a  heavy  house-tax,  the  landed  interest  should, 
tor  many  years,  have  been  exempted  from  that  impost. 
Why,  good  God  !  what  do  they  want? — perfect  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  ?    Are  not  all  the  other 

interests  of  the  country  already  merely  serfs  to  them, 
and  compelled  to  eat  their  food  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  would  do,  were  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity regarded  ?    .  , There  is  not  a  man  in  the 

country  who  can  reason,  who  will  not  admit  that  the 
landed  interest  is  now  a  favoured  interest  by  law 

[Several  Honourable  Members — No  !  no  !] 
While  they  have  the  power  to  make  me  pay  8(Z.  instead 
of  &d.  for  a  loaf,  I  contend  they  have  that  advantage. — 
Speech  of  Mr.  Hume,  Friday,  Feb.  ]4. 

Habits  of^some  of  the  Corn-Law-makers. — Per- 
haps the  chief  source  of  that  distress  which  unhappily 
pervades  the  middling  classes  in  great  towns,  and  which 
creates  general  and  just  dissatisfaction,  is  that  such  mul- 
titudes of  those  who  derive  their  large  income  from  their 
landed  possessions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  from 
the  national  treasury,  are  from  year  to  year  lavishing 
those  resorurces  on  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  other 
countries,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  employ  in  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  domestic  industry. 

If  gentlemen  were  to  ask,  as  T  have  often  done  when 
entering  a  shop,  "  Well,  how  is  trade  going  on  ?  "  The 
answer  would  often  be,  "  Oh  !  sir,  very  badly  indeed  ; 
what  with  local  taxes,  and  public  burthens,  and  low  pro- 
fits, and  little  demand,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet.  It's  a  wonder,  sir,  that  any 
of  us  keep  out  of  the  Gazette.  Our  great  people,  sir, 
are  very  different  from  those  of  other  countries.  We 
don't  find  the  nobility  and  gentry  flocking  in  siioals  from 
France,  Germany,'  Russia,  and  Italy,  and  taking  up 
their  residence  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  or  Bath, 
purchasing  British  manufactures,  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  mechanics.  But  as  for  many  of  our  weal- 
thy families,  nothing  English  is  good  enough  for  them. 
Many  of  them  screw  all  they  can  out  of  their  tenants,  or 
secure  large  salaries  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  then 
hurry  in  such  numbers  to  Paris,  Rome,  or  other  places, 
that  the  people  there  can't  account  for  such  an  influx  of 
wealthy  emigrants  from  this  country,  without  supi^osing 
that  they  are  flying  from  an  impending  revolution. 
There  they  not  only  lay  out  large  sums  in  the  luxuries 
consumed  from  day  to  day,  but  bring  back  such  a  stock 
of  Ibreign  articles  as  may  last  them  till  they  emigrate 
again  ;  besides  straining  every  nerve  to  teach  foreign 
habits  to,  and  inculcate  foreign  maxims  in,  their  chil- 
dren." We  cannot  be  surprised  that  such  selfish  and 
anti-national  conduct  should  excite  feelings  of  disgust 
and  alienation  in  the  minds  of  the  middling  classes,  on 
whose  welfare  and  contentment  I  feel  persuaded  that 
the  existence  of  our  institutions  must  mainly  depend. — 
Speech  of  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
Feb.  13. 
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